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PREFACE. 


The following stories were gathered from various sources, 
and some of them freely adapted from the literature of the 
eotmlries where the scenes are laid. Brabant and Flan¬ 
ders, so fertile in subjects of romantic history, and of 
which the autlmr.hajj availed liimsclf in previous prodm;- 
tions, have furnished materials for some.of those included 
iu the present publication. ''The “ liijdragen tot het oude 
Strafreijt in liclgie,” and the “ Chroniques et Traditions 
Surmiturelles de la Flandre" works not readily acces¬ 
sible in England, have been freely borrowed from; and 
in selecting from the German Legendary Tales the au¬ 
thor’s chief object was to pass over such as turned on 
magic and enchantment, and to choose those which em¬ 
bodied motives or passions merely mortaL He has ad- 
inittcd but one exception to this rule; and that only 
because human feeling was there predominant over fairy 
spells. One of tlie Ehinc Stories had been already made 
tlic subject of a poem, the author’s earliest literary at¬ 
tempt, and which he soon suppressed. For one or two 
others contained in the present volunie, it might not he' 
easy to give any other authority. But it is hoped they 
will bo read with that confiding good faith which prefers 
faking things for granted to sifting evidence or eom- 
l)aring proofs. 

Anecdotes of authorship arc perilous subjects for the 
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writer who would so illustrate his own works, whether 
they be serious or trifling, great or small. Egotism too 
often endows such matters with undue importance ; and 
although personal recollections are generally palatable, if 
detailed with candour and simplicity, one naturally 
shrinks from what involves private feeling, which the 
public maybe amused by, but rarely sympathises with, 
and most frequently disdains. 

That consideration restrains the efforts of many a 
man who could tell true and curious things of the world 
as it is; and forces him into Action, as the safest chan¬ 
nel for giving vent to his observations on real life. Such 
has been the case in regard to the present volume, and 
others which have preceded it from the same .pen. Several 
of the characters have unconsciously sat for sketches 
which have been placed in old Ijistoricid frames; and 
the author is satisfied if no violence appears to have been 
done to the Human Nature of to-day, by its being trans¬ 
ferred to by-gone times. 

These stories were written several years ago, and pre¬ 
pared for the press in one of the most secluded spots 
in the valley of the Neckar, and recently revised for 
re-publication in this collection on the banks of the 
Rhine, after a long interval of absence in another 
hemisphere, where rivers, on a scale too vast for com¬ 
parison, have no pretension to the interest attaclied 
to its traditions. The Hudson and the Ohio are per¬ 
haps in portions more beautiful, and certainly on the 
whole more grand. But another age of chivalry and of 
the picturesque in architecture must come round, and — 
long after the relics of both are decayed — a new gene¬ 
ration exist, before those who draw from this favourite 
Emporium of European Romance need fear any direct 
rivalry from writers whose inspirations are due to the 
noble streams of the New World. 



If popular authors here valued more highly the fame 
that passes the ocean, and cared less for the profit to 
Iks reaped under a more protective system than exists 
beyond it, they would be reconciled to the reluctance of 
America to grant privileges to foreign books, which 
would restrict those multiplied and cheap editidDs that are 
so many tributes to our living literature. For whatever 
may be thought of existing laws, it is at any rate a conso¬ 
lation to know that millions of (syes betw'cen the Atlantic 
and the Pacific will peruse pages which under other 
enactments might never find a reprint there; though the 
subject of copyright is likely to stand as it does at present, 
quite as long as some of the old chateaux now introduced 
to the reader’s notice. 

And in closing these discursive remarks, and bidding 
adieu to scenes wdiich fact and imagination, the real and 
the ideal, have by tlieir combined influence endeared in 
the author’s memory, he might be tempted to moralise on 
the events which now agitate so large a portion of his 
former haunts. The reader owes his escape from such an 
infliction rather to the narrowness of the author’s space 
than to the breadth of his forbearance. He however at 
present confines himself tf) the hope that the season which 
is coming may bring a good and quiet time with it, for 
both tourists and politicians, and that the struggles of the 
Rhine districts for the establishment of liberty, may be 
modified by the example of the Lotv Coi'ntuies. For it 
is assuredly in Flanders, Hrabant, and the rest of the 
kingdom of llelgium, that is to be scqfi at this moment the 
freest and happiest people, and the wisest ruler of the 
Continent. 

T. C. GRATTAN. 


Lmilm, May 20. 1849. 
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A FLEMISH LEGEND OF THE FUfTEENTH CENTTOY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Yolenta de Melsa, the dame of Corteryke, sat surrounded 
by her maidens, in the large chamber appropriated to their 
hand-work, on the ground-iloor of the old castle which gave 
the lady her title. The building, coarse, massive, and in¬ 
elegant in architecture and decoration, was situated in the 
marshes about a league from the city of Ghent, close to the 
village of'Zwinarde, and witliin the jurisdiction of the Abbey 
of St. Peter, one of the most important endowments in the 
diocese of Tournay, which at the period of our story, the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century, extended far over Brabant, 
and penetrated even into Flanders. And often did the fat 
oxen of Abbot (lerald, which in good neighbourhood and fair 
play should have kept within the jiale of the church pastures, 
crush with the harsh hoof of ecclesiastical power the ill- 
trimmed fences of Corteryke Park, and make unseemly riot 
among the sheep and kine which browsed or chewed the cud 
under its spacious elms. 

These violations of territory were the subject of frequent 
dispute between the seneschal of the castle and Christopher de 
Roden, the abbot's bead bailiff. But a more serious cause of 
remonstrance on the part of the dame, and of retort on that 
of the churchman, was produced by human trespasses on the 
bounds created to keep them asunder — the sure method by 
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which near seighbours might be kept fast friends. There 
was, in short, little doubt, (and great was the scandal,) that 
sundry lay brothers of St. Benedict, the order of the Abbey 
occupants, bad from time to time encouraged their cattle to 
stray into the castle domains, as a pretext for their own in¬ 
trusion among the pretty damsels who worked at the looms 
and wielded the distaSs of the dame. 

As often as the latter complained to the superior, she was 
sure to receive a reproach on the score of her handmaidens’ 
levity, to which he paternally attributed any little amatory 
sharpshooting that might possibly pass between the male and 
female skirmishers. But like a true shepherd, he never failed 
on these occasions to send one or more of the monks to keep 
order among the introduced wanderers of the flock. Yet this 
only made matters worse. It was roundly asserted that the 
clerical brethren were little better than the lay ones; and it 
was certain that two of the former were on diflerent nights 
caught prowling about the dark avenues which skirted the 
wings of the castle, while double that number of maidens had, 
during one short summer, given evidence of symptoms that 
accor^ng to law should be conjugal. 

The strictures of the gossips might have been libel, which 
in those days meant calumny, but is now construed truth. 
But whatever was the issue of these affairs, it was laid at the 
door of the monks, and such was their effrontery and their 
power, that they openly took in the reproach, and scorned the 
censures of the world. But no matter! we have little now 
to do with those pious propagators of the gosiiel, those holy 
hypocrites of the olden time. Many a hand has dragged 
aside the veil of their misdoings. For our parts, we are not 
at present disposed to rake up the ashes of their reputation, 
nor is it our care to sift the few grains of seed from the chaff 
of their morality. We have now to deal only with the chief, 
whose character was, at the period in question, free from the 
stigmas that stuck so close to the younger members of the 
fraternity. The religious father in God, Lord Geraldus, as 
he is called in the documents wliich furnisb^our labours, was 
now in the vale of life, far on the downward slope, where 
passion s sun rarely warms the gloom of prejudice, and where 
men fancy themselves chaste because they find themselves 
chill. 
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No terms of neighbourhood could be more hostile than 
those between the Abbot of St. Peter and the lady of C«w 
teryke. Prolific causes of ill.will, besides those above alluded 
to, existed. They hated each other with all the cordiality of 
Christians who never failed to say mass or hear it at regular 
times. Hut their hatred was of shades as different as their 
characters. The lady’s was impetuous, uncompromising, and 
candid; the priest’s crafty, cautious, and mean. Scarcely a 
day ever passed without ^e proud Yolenta openly uttering 
sarcasm against the abbot,—ay, and curse too, when anger 
called for an especial vent ; and as regularly did the holy 
Gerald put up public prayers towards Heaven, (too faint to go 
many stages of the journey), for the conversion of “ his well 
beloved daughter and fair neighbour, the choleric dame of 
Corteryke.” 

And we must confess the fact. She was quick and fiery 
of temper, even beyond the too common weakness of those 
high spirits which wage war with fortune. Her main fault 
is now told ,■ a somewhat unusual way of introducing a hero¬ 
ine to one’s readers, but it was well to state at once the chief 
trait of character on which our story hinges, and without the 
ilevelopment of which, on one important occasion, Yolenta 
Van Corteryke, otherwise de Melna, had never gained a niche 
in the Chronicles, or formed a heroine in the Legends of the 
Low Countries. 

We said just now that she iat among her damsels. We 
recall the term. It would imply a steadiness of manner and 
habit which was very foreign from hers. She sat down oc¬ 
casionally no doubt, but in her usual way she moved among 
them rather, presided, overlooked, bustled through the seden¬ 
tary ranks with her wonted vivacity, and encouraged the indus¬ 
trious or reproved the idle with an air of yrrompt authority 
]>eculiarly her own. 

“ Verily, my good Babette,” said she with a smile, and 
tapping the cheek of the girl to whom she spoke, “ that is a 
neat piece of stitching. The wimple that is made by thy 
finger-work deserves to be worn with a robe of honour. Well 
done, Uorchie,” continued she, addressing another who plied 
the embroidering needle at a loom close by, “ it is thus that a 
stomacher should be studded — the {>earls are quaintly placed, 
and the braiding fairly proportioned. But eh! what in the 
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name of St. Bavon have we here?” exclaimed she, briskly 
turning to a loitering wench who held her distaff awry, and 
was casting smirking looks out of the window. 

“ Is this what must pass for spinning in the opening of the 
fifteenth century f Is it thus a thread should be twisted and 
knotted that was meant for a sandal web as fine as (iyprus 
lawn ? How would our mothers have stared at such modern 
degeneracy ? So, Bettye, your eyes must be fixed for ever on 
that grinning red-headed rascal who leers through the park 
paling ? The curse of St. Marlin be on him and liis insolent 
compeers, and their hypocrical old hierarch to bout, who sets 
on his lazy herd to infect my wenches after this fashion ! So, 
you will not answer me ? you will not confess your fault, but 
hang your head down, and look as red as your own mantle of 
ingrain cloth ? Very well! ” continued the dame, still more 
wroth at her handmaid's silence, for nothing increases gra¬ 
tuitous ire so much as submission, while a brisk retort often 
makes it die away as a sound in its own echo; — “ Very well, 
Bettye; this stubbornness shall have its reward. You ex¬ 
pect, no doubt, to go to Zwinarde next AVcdnesrlay, to witness 
the procession of the holy blood. But 1 promise you, your 
mantle shall hang on its peg, and no bodkin fasten your hood 
that day. What! ” continued the choleric dame, turning 
again towards the window, “ he is there still. Is this to be 
borne? Is Yolenta de Melna to be stared and grinned at by 
the senrvy menial of a bloated priest ? Where is the se¬ 
neschal ? Let my men at arms turn out, and drive away 
yon foxy-pated loon. Where is the seneschal, I say ? " 

“ Please you, dame,” replied one of the maids, “ master 
Itoger van Oulternyk has ridden over to Dolislacghcr, to gather 
in the geese and turkey tallies which faU due to day.” 

“ IiuK-ed! and is this the way the service of Cortcryke is 
performed ? Is the seneschal to do the duty of tlte bailiff, 
and the bailift' that of the cook, mayhap ? VV'^here is Van 
Kulmar ? ” 

“ It seemeth, my gracious lady, that you are pleased to 
forget-" 

“ No, wench, I am not pleased to forget either my own 
bidding or myself. I am wroth with myself and all about 
me. Nay, nay, you need not tell me that Berio van Kulmar 
IS gone to the notary about that last new proceeding of the 
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odious De Roden. — I remember it now. Therefore, since 
the superior officers are abroad, let the lowest of the menials 
attend me. Call Kobus.” 

“ Oh, my fair mistress ! ” exclaimed one of the women, in 
real or affected horror. 

“ Kobus ! ” eclioed several of the others. 

“ Gracious lady ! ” said the foremost of these female fa¬ 
miliars, “ how can you breathe such a thought ? — Can the 
dame of Cortcryke condescend to call the attendance of such a 
fellow as Kobus, while serving-mcn and grooms throng the 
halls and stables — or while her faithful handmaidens are all 
ready to do her bidding, be it what it may, and what woman’s 
powers may do ? Dear lady, we wait the word of your com¬ 
mands.” 

“ 1 dare say ye do impatiently. No doubt, ye would joy¬ 
ously set out to encounter the profane flatteries of that ill- 
favoured hedge-loiterer and his base associates, or perchance 
to fall in with some prowling hypocrite in cowl and coif, and 
give cause to new scandal from their foul-mouthed abbot, 
whom I scorn to call holy or reverend. No damsels! ye stir 
not an inch beyond the walls to-day; nor shall any but 
Kobus be sullied by the ignoble task of driving off yon tres¬ 
passer. Let the scullion Iwy attend me.” 

From this peremptory order there was no appeal. In a 
few minutes the individual alluded to in terms of such une¬ 
quivocal dishonour, made his appearance at the chamber door, 
and justified the contemptuous astonishment of the maidens, 
lie was a most ungainly and unfashioned lump of humanity ; 
a Flemish boor of the first water, rough from his native 
swamps, and rather retarded than advanced in any chance 
of polishing by his recent promotion from the court-yard 
to the scullery. He had become, in consequence, the butt 
of the servants, high as well as low; and the refinement of 
kitchen wit, compared to stable scurrility, had so completely 
addled its subject, that he was fast losing, in his in-door as¬ 
sociations, the scanty stock of his former ideas. Hurried 
aliout from morning till night, badgered, bamboozled, and 
buffeted without mercy, he was accustomed to run, or rather 
reel along, at tlie repeated summonses, which sometimes came 
BO thick upon him from the wicked wit of the upper menials, 
that he was frequently kept in a state that seemed to solve the 
B 3 
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problem of the perpetual motion, and prove the possibility of 
ubiquity. Called now by a dozen voices which echoed tlie 
commands of the dame through the corridors, halls, and pas¬ 
sages, and into the penetralia of the scullery, Kobus ran off’, 
“ accoutred as he was,” but unjerkined and unwashed, in the 
direction of the sounds ; and duly arrived, half brcatliless and 
bewildered, at the entrance of the chamber where his mistress 
awaited him. He was accompanied on his course by roars of 
laughter from the lazy servants who loitered on his passage, 
and a tittering chorus from the working maidens received him 
at the term of his course. 

“ Kobus ! " exclaimed the dame, as she saw him appear. 
At the sound of her soft yet authoritative voice, he plunged 
instinctively forward, then stood fixed in astounded veneration 
on finding into what a presence he was now for the first time not 
only suffered but ordered to appear. He waitetl awliile with 
gaping mouth, staring eyes, and outstretched arms, brawny and 
bare to the elbows, one hand wielding a frying pan, and the 
other the impure clout with which he had been scouring it. For 
some seconds the lady's voice buzzed in his ears, and her form 
danced before him ; but as he gradually recovered his senses, 
and she emphatically repeated her words, he began to com¬ 
prehend her meaning and his own duty. 

“ Dislodge, and drive him away,” said the dame following 
up her orders. “ Seize the goedeu-dag* which hangs in the 
hall, or the gagne-pain from over the pantry door, and chastise 
the daring loon ; or wheel out the little springall from the 
porchway, and discharge a dozen darts or stones at his flaming 
pate. Quick, Kobus, and do my biilding well; and by this 
hand and my lady of grace, 1 will dub thee knight on tlie 
field of honour!" 

The lady’s gravity could no longer keep its bounds. She 
burst fairly out into a fit of laughter, as she saw the grotesque 
delight of her champion. The maidens, free from restraint, 
now pealed a merry chorus ; they broke up from their seats, 
capered and danced at the prospective fun, and thronged 
round the half-witted scullion, whose first impulse of en¬ 
thusiasm was to fall down on both knees, and fling himselt 
prostrate at Yolenta’s feet. 

* CrOi?<}cn-d'f<£'(t;oAd morning) a pt'culinr sort of pike (r<r£9ir>paf*R,bread>earncr, 
a huge sword so chIUm!. oommon weapon of the Flemish foot soldier lu those 
days. Sprtngail, a machine for throwing vanoub kinds of missiles. 
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“Rise, rise. Sir Kobus,” cried the dame, striking his 
shoulder a smart stroke of a distaff, which she snatched from 
the stool on which its late careless owner had thrown it. 
“ Rise up, good knight, to great feats of chivalry and deeds of 
fame!" 

“ Rise up then, sluggard! Be quick and valiant, booby! ’’ 
exclaimed the maidens, pushing with their sandal-covered feet 
the uninviting carcass they scorned to touch with their fingers. 
Their wild frolic knew no bounds. The lady had given them 
their cue. The quick transition of her temper from serious to 
light was nothing unusual. Her attendants, who humoured 
her in every mood, gave way to their own levity whenever 
hers broke loose, and a dozen wild and girlish pranks were 
now the consequence. In a few minutes the newly-dubbed 
parody on chivalry was fitted out at all points. He passively 
lay, or knelt, or stood, as suited the whim of his equippers. An 
osier basket covered his head by way of casque; the faded and 
fag-end of a tom curtain was flung scarfwise over his shoulder, 
and tied in a bunch at one side. A couple of huge knitting 
needles were stuck in his shoe heels for spurs, a wooden tray 
tied to his left arm as a buckler ; and a long house broom 
placed in his right hand, a lance with which he was com¬ 
manded to sweep the territory of the castle clear of the in¬ 
trusive rubbish which had given rise to this undignified if not 
indecorous scene. 

Of all who acted in and enjoyed it, the late so serious and 
peremptory dame was the foremost. She laughed the loudest, 
and took the most active part of any ; and when the accoutring 
was completi'd, she seemed the most impatient to witness the 
result of the freak. 

Sir Kobus was now hailed with a general roar of joy, and 
driven out grinning and capering, and not unaffected by the 
glee of which he was negatively the author. 

“ Vlandcren den leeuw ! Slae doodt, slae doodt! ” * vocife¬ 
rated he, as he rolled sidewise out of the room and along the 
corridor that led to the drawbridge, just beyond which lay the 
meadow, in the green hedge whereof the carroty head of the 
lay brother was still stuck, while his leering physiognomy 

* ** Flantiers and the Lion I Kill df'ad! Kill dead!” The first tho Flemish 
wftr>cry ; the latter that of the house of Cortorjke, and somewhat Irish in its con> 
structioQ. 
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showed no consciousness of the attack so visibly preparing for 
him. The windows of the bordueren kammer*, which 
looked on the moat that surrounded the castle, were all soon 
ganiishcd with the laughing faces of the maidens. The lady 
herself occupied a prominent place ; and all the indoor servants, 
among whom the news soon spread, poured out from every 
passage to witness the issue of the adventure. 

The chronicles of Flanders do not state the minute par¬ 
ticulars of Sir Kobus’s attack on the lay-brother, nor the 
means of defence used by the latter. But a short quotation 
from an old English work, descriptive of an affair between two 
combatants, furnishes, in lively and appropriate phrase, a very 
good notion of this. “ Well, sur, they soon set to argue the 
point cum face to face. Very feerse both t’one and t’oother. 
If one plucked by the thrate, t’other, with havers woold claw 
him by the scalp. Thcarfore thus, each fendin and proovying 
with plucking and lugging, skralling and byting, by plain 
tooth and nayll, a t’one siile and t'oother. Such expens of 
blood and leather was thear between them as a month's licking 
I wean wold not recover. It was a sport verrie pleazuut to see, 
one with his pinkings and leering after t’oother’s approaclie. 
If he were bitten in one place hoow he woold pyuch in 
another; and if he wear taken ones, then what shyft with 
byting, clawing, roryng, tossyng, and tuinblyng, he coold 
worke to wynde hymselfe aw'ay. And when he was loose, to 
shake his ears twyse or thryse with the bIao<l and salver about 
his iiznamy, was a matter of a goodlie reliefe.” 

This to be sure is the description of a fight between a bear 
and a dog; hut the imperfect state of science in Flanders in 
those days (and it is but little improved in our own) left small, 
if any, difference in the conflicts of men or beasts, excejit 
those wherein the champions of chivalry had a right to kill 
each other in a gentlemanly manner. 

The result of tlie battle is recorded : Sir Kobus was totally 
discomfited: neither his valour, nor skill, nor the inspiration 
of his cause, were sufficient to resist the lay-brother's obstinacy 
and superior strength. Monastic dependents were too well 
fed. and too conscious of their consequence, not to possess great 
advantages in a conflict with a secular adversary, be he who he 
might ; and it is certain that on this occasion Sir Kobus was 


* Embroidery room. 
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cruelly unnerved by his enemy’s whispered threats (enforcing 
every thump) of church vengeance and its horrors. 

Interference was at length necessary to save Sir Kobus from 
strangulation, for the victorious lay-brother having finally suc¬ 
ceeded in getting him undermost in the boundary ditch, 
grajipled his throat so unmercifully with both hands, that death 
must have ensued had his grasp not been loosened. This 
movement, so fortunate for the sake of Sir Kobus, was ac¬ 
complished in and by the twinkling of an eye. Bettye, the 
most careless and coquettish of dame Yolenta’s spinning 
Jennies, knowing the power of her glance on her pugnacious 
admirer, implored the lady to suffer her to sally forth to 
Sir Kobus’s relief. The lady, tliough indignant and some¬ 
what ashamed at her champion’s defeat, had no wish that he 
should die in a ditch ; she therefore gave her consent, and 
Bettye, resolved to prove that she loathed the red-headed pre¬ 
tender to her smiles, hastily arranged a plan of punishment 
with her companions, which she left them to communicate to 
the darne. 

Darting from tlic chamber — flying through the corridor — 
whisking across the drawbridge — and arrived at the place of 
combat, she excited the attention of the lay-brother, who sat 
astride the prostrate body of his enemy, by giving him a no 
daintily dedt whack across the shoulders with Sir Kobus's 
broken weapon. Turning suddenly round at the summons, 
the victor saw close behind him one of those very eyes (Bettye 
looked at him c» profile) which had been the original cause of 
his quarrel. At the sight he relinquished his hold of Kobus, 
and following the beckon of the deceiver, he fawningly traced 
her steps towards the castle, as though her eye had been of 
onyx whose magnetic magic is well known — or was in those 
days — to every believer in the black art, which priests and 
their satellites were, ex officio. 

Scarcely arrived at a large and gloomy clump of cypress 
and yew, which stood among the cheerless decorations close to 
tlie moat, the luckless lay-brother saw himself in a moment 
surrounded by a group of the mischief-meaning damsels, who 
had re]>aired thither w'ith full consent of the dame, in pur¬ 
suance of their jdot. Before time was aflbrded for conjecture, 
much less for defence, Bettye flung her scarf round the body of 
her victim, and aided by Dorchie, Babette, and the rest, bound 
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his arms efFectively. Then the whole developing a blanket of 
most capacious aize, caught it at sides and corners with such a 
grasp as was befitting to damsels nourished in the fashion of 
Aose sinew-bracing days.* 

In a moment the lay-brotlier was rolled down, and in 
another he was tossed to the height of the topmost branches of 
the yew-trees hard by. At every elastic bound the arms of 
the executioners seemed stronger, and their hearts harder. The 
more he roared, tlie more they laughed. Sir Kobus, who had 
slunk off towards the stables, and had been well pumped on 
by a friendly groom, now came chuckling forward, and gave a 
helping hand ; while sunilry of tlic varlets were not slow in 
relieving the panting damsels; the dame herself being the 
while a delighted witness of the sport from the nearest window 
of the castle. 

But loud as was the laughter, the cries for mercy, and the 
shouts of execration and contempt, which burst from the 
various parties, they were all out-noised by the harsh and 
sudden utterance of a tremendous oath which scattered dismay 
into the ranks of the servants, (Sir Kobus himself included,) 
put the maidens to flight with screams and shrieks, and pro¬ 
cured the lay-brother a timely respite from his torture. 

“ Sacred thunder — devils — and storm gusts! ” f vocife¬ 
rated the terrible voice of Christopher de Roden, the high 
bailiff of the abbot Gerald, as he rose up in the stirrups 
of his charger or war horse, and thrust his head and half 
his body, both being, as was tlieir wont, in almost the full 
accoutrements of war, over the hedge which separated him and 
some half-dozen armed followers from the scene we have 
described. 

“ What do 1 see ?” cried he, “ a lay-brother of St. Bene¬ 
dict tossed in a blanket! Sacrilegious hands desecrating the 
church property ? Monstrous, monstrous ! and frightful will 
be the punishment to ail concerned ! Get up Claesman Blit- 
tersburgel! come out of the bounds of this hell-gap of Cor- 

* Wo at this momeut recollect Sanebo’s treatni«'nt by the Spanish wenches. 
Even so. That neither proves us to be phi^iarihts nor discrotbts our adventure; 
on the contrary, it contirmh the chronirloB, lor there is little doubt that Cervantes 
heard tiie story ol Sir Kobus fiom some ot tlie Flemish alliob who fouKht with 
him at Lepanto, and that lio wove into hh satire one ot the lUcUlents whicii prO' 
perly btdonged to our IcgiMid, and whieli we therefore reclaim and appropriate. 

t l^ts is the nearest approach we c.in make to the trunslatiun oi an otUh wlilch 
is much more sublime in the original Flemish. 
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teryke ! What the fiend brought you into that pickle ? and 
how did this happen ? Ah, dame, this is the worst of your 
wild pranks! All that has gone before is as nought The 
fourteen suits depending in the episcopal senate of Tournay 
between you an(l his reverence may be now abandoned — the 
fine of a hundred and fifty Paris livres for cutting the tail of 
the black tithe pig — the mulct of four montons (Cor for 
muddying the waters of the perch-pond — the penalty of the 
sixty wax tapers to St. Bavou's shrine for the snow-balls 
pelted last winter at father Ysenbaert — these and many more, 
the prices for the irreverent, spiteful, unsanctified doings of 
your people, instigated by you and the foul fiend togetlter — 
all may be now forgotten — an outrage like this cancels all, 
as a moral sin swallows up a dozen peccadilloes. Vengeance 
and woe to the dame of Corteryke ! The ban of the church 
and anathema be on her and her household, of every sex and 
age! 'J'his 1 speak in the name of my holy lord spiritual, 

the mitred abbot of St. Peter.-Why, in the devil's name, 

I say again, Claesman Blittersburgel, dost thou lie log-like 
there in that sink of iniquity, with thy blanket about thee as 
though thou slept there at ease instead of being most uneasily 
tossed therein ? ” 

“ Oh, valiant Herr Christopher, noble de Roden, chief of 
the feudal men of our reverend liege lord Gerald ! I am not 
able to move — I am dislocated and bejellied from blade-bone 
to anklet. It is well my neck has been spared ; every other 
member is disjointed, and my bones ache most fearfully. 
Take me hence I prithee, ere those vixen miscreants, those 
impure harpies, pounce on me again ; for sure 1 am that the 
siren-like deceiver, Bettye, has sworn my destruction at the 
shrine of the false gods to whom she and her sister mermaids 
ofi'er up service.” 

“ Nay, Claesman, I cannot, in due point of law, cross this 
mere-dyke even for thy rescue. Such a step might invalidate 
our right of justice on the perpetrators of this heinous deed. 
But lie thou there in peace of mind, let thy bodily discomfort 
be what it may. Should these cannibals return when 1 am 
gone, and slay thee outright, thou shalt have full justice. I 
promise tliee that, on the dignity and honour of tlie abbey of 
St. Peter.” 

A piteous groan was the answer to this assurance. 
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“ And moreover I shall forthwith betake me to his reverence 
the divine Gerald, and engage that he shall say a mass for 
thy soul within an hour, — myself vowing in the name of the 
martyrs, and taking your old comrade here, John de Week, 
as witness, to bear the charge of the tolling of bells, and of 
the priests’ and choristers’ tapers, at my own private cost. 
So peace to thee, Ciaosman, shouldst thou, as all appearances 
promise, die soon and unshriven.” 

“ Ah, graceless and heartless Dc llodcn ! well did I deem 
that such would have been thy conduct in this case!" ex¬ 
claimed Yolenta, as the bailiff turned aside his horse’s head 
and prepared to move away. “ AYhat brave champions of 
church wrong, and spoliation, and oppression ! Art thou 
then afriud of a houseful of women — thou, and thy swords¬ 
men, and thy lazy troop of monks, and all thy vile appurte¬ 
nances ! By my troth and by St. Bavon’s shrine, I should 
have honoured thee, instead of opposing and prosecuting, 
hadst thou boldly broken hounds to the rescue of thy fellow 
there ! But thou art sunk in new disgrace by this cowardly 
abandonment of him. 1 invite thee and thy followers. Come 
over and take away that justly punished intruder, who dared 
to thrust his red pole like a fire-brand into the combustible 
materials of Corteryke. Take him away, and 1 give thee 
the blanket wherewith to carry him off, as a token of remem¬ 
brance to him and the crew ye belong to, of what awaits the 
insolent interlopers who put a hair of their head into my 
domain." 

As Yolenta spoke, the bailiff listened attentively, an in¬ 
voluntary air of respect mingling with the look of insolent 
defiance which he was forcing up. He paused a few seconds 
after she had ceased, and his satellites seemed to be murmuring 
some words of advice. He shook his head at each suggestion, 
with the proper dignity of a feudal retainer to Ms underlings, 
and then addressed the lady. 

“ Dame of Corteryke, I have listened to and pondered your 
words; and I shall ask you in reply. Do you think Chris¬ 
topher de Roden is the dolt such words should be only ad¬ 
dressed to ? Believe you that I have served the Abbey of 
St, Peter sevcn-and-twcuty years, and not learned enough to 
save me from being the dupe of a woman ? or that I have 
been in daily quarrel with you and your wenches ever since 
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your widowhood, only to fall into your snares to-day ? No, 
no! that poor devil that lies there before my eyes is example 
enough, if I could be such a fool as to be caught by ybur fair 
words. And there must he lie, or die, if such be your 
devilish malice. Be satisfied you shall sec me again to¬ 
morrow, with clue form of law, to cite you to judgment for 
this crime; but at this face of the hedge 1 have justice on 
ray side." 

“ Injustice and roguery, and cowardice and cruelty are at 
whichever side may shelter Christopher de Roden," retorted 
the dame in high tone; “ and to make the medley complete, 
impudence, ugliness, and rank rascality shall be added. Hark 
ye, my serving-men, wrap up yon filthy fellow in the coverlet 
which his vile carcass has polluted, and roll him over the 
mere-dyke, and into the abbey lands. Let Master de Roden 
bear him off to the abbot, and tell him he would do well to 
beware how he shows even Idx priestly cap over my bounds." 

“ Beware, dame! ” cried De Roden in great ire, “ beware! 
remember that holy (jerald has ban and anathema in his 
power.” 

“ Fellow, I scorn him and his ill-gotten and unholy 
power. Did he ban the bravo who struck down Humbert of 
Cortcryke at the altar’s foot, and stained my maiden robe with 
the bloody stamp of widowhood ? Did he then or ever vindi¬ 
cate religion and justice and dost thou, his mean minion, 
mumble forth threats against me now.^ Away wretch, or 
by the heart’s blood of my murdered lord, I'll let loose the 
watch dog from the fosse upon tliee and thy creatures. I 
give thee five minutes to bear off you pestilent fellow, and to 
take thee dear out of sight — away ! ’’ 

AFitli these words the .angry dame retired from the window, 
commanding her maidens to resume their various occupations. 
The serving-men follotved her directions, and removed the 
lay-brother beyond the bounds, when De Roden, placing him 
carefully on one of his followers’ horses, roilc away towards 
the city of (Ihent, muttering terrible threats against all con¬ 
cerned in the transaction we have faithfully narrated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Ah, LoriJon ! was it well in thee to throw me upon my 
own unruly temper for support, in a moment of mutual pas¬ 
sion, when we were both wrong, both too hot-headed, and too 
warm-hearted—when a soothing word, or a kind glance from 
thee had smoothed all, and secured our happiness for ever! 
Why did thy pride prevail over thy love ? What disastrous 
consequences have flowed from one rash step! and I — what 
a traitor was 1 to my own heart! How did I betray its best 
interests, for the indulgence of one weak sentiment! How 
sacriflee, in one maniac moment, all the blessings of life! 
But it is now too late. The die is cast. Instead of joy and 
love, and all their bright enchantments, I am doomed to the 
basest drudgery in existence ; cooped in by rules and forms, 
which I continually revolt against, like some imprisoned bird 
that flaps with ineffectual wing the bars of its cage ; the cur¬ 
rent of my better feelings turned aside by the harsh impedi¬ 
ments of my fate; all that was gentle in my nature ruffled, 
and the evil parts stirred up into boisterous froth and foam, 
until whirlwind passion is become the only element in which 
my unquiet spirit can exist! I was not meant for this. 
AVhose doing is it, London, thine or mine ownNo matter 
now. Reproaches are unavailing, of thee or of myself. My 
doom is cast in suffering, and I must fulfil it.” 

So soliloquised the lady of (^orteryke, when she retired to 
her private chamber, after the undignified bustle was over, 
and when her mind, recovering from its turgid state, sunk 
into painful recollections of past times and events, from which 
she gained fresh cause for disquiet, and scarcely one element 
of consolation. 

The passages of her life had as yet been few, for she was 
but in her eighteenth year. Her title of dame, her matronly 
rights, her tone of authority might have given other notions 
of her age to those who only heard of her as we have hitherto 
shown her: but even those, when turning back a thought to 
the levity and almost indecorum we have described, will per¬ 
haps make some allowance for a high-spirited girl in a rude 
age; her affection balked, her short career chequered by vio- 
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lent events, and she left totally to her own control, which 
few even of more sober years, or in better regulated times, 
apply very severely against self. 

As soon as reason tegan to regulate tlic girlish fancies of 
Volenta van Meliia, she was convinced that she had been right 
in having bestowed her whole heart, without knowing or caring 
what reason might think of the measure, on young Loridon 
van Bart, son of Johan van Bart, lord of Lettelhausen, and 
consequently nephew of that feudal tyrant's brother, Gerald, 
Abbot of St. Peter’s. 

The cession of her aflfectiuu thus made was without the 
knowledge of any member of her lover’s family or her own. 
Loridon was as cautious as herself on a point which engenders 
prudence in minds that on other occasions seem unsusceptible 
of its influence. They loved as love is best and purest, in 
utter secrecy ; but they both paid dearly, on one painful and 
fatal occasion, the tax for tliat greatest of luxuries, and felt 
keenly the want of some confidant, whose friendly counsel 
might icguiate the aberrations of youthful passion, stepping in 
between lovers and the ruin they often hurry to in a paroxysm 
of delirious affection, or, as in this case, of unreasonable re¬ 
sentment. 

Loridon cherished jealousy among the degrading drawbacks 
which were in those days considered as a part and parcel of love, 
as though a forced deformity were a natural accessary of the 
passion! in the spirit of feudal pride, he on all occasions 
worked himself up to fits of suspicion, and seemed to take 
csjiecial pleasure in embittering the jiure chalice which nature 
had filled for his own and his mistress's delight. lie seemed 
haunted by a morbid longing for their mutual misery. It was 
rare that a meeting, even in the delicious stealth of a twilight 
grove, or a moon-illumined corridor, in solitude and secrecy— 
love’s own natural atmosphere—did not end in a quarrel on 
some frivolous pretext, and tliat the sweet hour was not de¬ 
faced by frowns and taunts, reproaches and tears. 

The consequence of these habitual broils was at length an 
actual belief, on his part, that he had reason for his ungene¬ 
rous, and, in truth, his unmanly conduct. He justified it, too, 
by the feeling that he made himself as unhappy as her ; more 
so perhaps, for remorse added a sting by w hicli she tvas never 
assailed. But she became by degreis irritaljilix Snd at times 
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intemperate. She was ashamed of the yoke wbicli she hugged 
so closely, and angry with herself as with him. She at length 
learned to give herself relief by retorting his reproaches, and 
anticipating them now and then. Her ardent mind thus 
opened under the influence of a tempest, for it was such, and 
not the soft gales of feminine affection, that London had raised 
in her bosom. Thus the infatuated pair went on. Quarrel 
grew on quarrel. The deeper they loved, the more profound 
was their misery. They, on a dozen occasions, saw each other 
“ for the last time,” and met again and again in more torment 
than before, to lament the past, swear forgiveness and forget¬ 
fulness, and break away once more in a wonted fit of phrensy 
—for such conduct, whether in the fourteenth century or the 
nineteenth, is nothing short of that calamity. 

At length, on one occasion of more than common absurdity 
and violence, London swore he would set out for France, as a 
volunteer in the war then waging with the English invaders of 
that country, and never more see Yolenta. This was a new 
form of a usual threat; and she met it hy deelaring, for the 
first time, that if he so abandoned her, she would instantly 
accept the offers of marriage (his pretext for all their quarrels) 
almost weekly made to her hy Humliert of Corteryke, who 
was not only repugnant to her taste, but the sworn and hated 
enemy of her lover’s family. 

Their common proud feeling was now up in arms against 
their own happiness. The false point of honour was raised, 
as the standard under which they were to jierish sooner than 
yield. Loridon persisted in his threat — ^'olenta completed 
hers. Within a week after their utterance, the former was 
riding in the ranks of the Constable de Richemont, as a gen¬ 
tleman aspirant for chivalric honours, and the latter was led 
in triumph to the altar by the grim and grizzly lord of Cor¬ 
teryke, more than double the age of her lover, and in every 
other respect immeasurably his inferior. 

The haughty energy which had enableil Yolenta to force 
herself to tliis sacrifice was evident in her look and bearing as 
she moved towards its consummation. She had the air of a 
self-immolating victim for a false principle, not of a suffering 
martyr to a good one. She could not rob herself of her per¬ 
sonal beauty, but she had deprived herself of that without 
which beauty has no charm. The exquisite expression of 
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female grace was not displayed in her resolute glance and 
proud step, nor in the contemptuous defiance with which she 
silently hurried towards the fate she volunteered. Her parents 
and friends, long time the advocates of Humbert von Cor- 
teryke, and to whom her sudden resolution had given astonish¬ 
ment as well as pleasure, seemed awed by the desperation of 
her manner; while the fierce bridegroom himself, amidst all 
tire pomp and pageantry of the ceremony, looked ill at ease, as 
though he augured nothing good from the accomplishment of 
his suit. Anti well might he have his misgivings, if indeed 
fate, according to the belief of the age, gave warning to its 
doomed victims, sometimes however too late for their safety. 

The procession advanced up the aisle of St. Peter’s church 
in Ghent, the priest stood at the altar steps, the music pealed, 
and the throng of spectators gazed with painful admiration on 
the young bride and her mate, whom a universal murmur 
pronounced to be an ill-assorted pair. The ceremony went on, 
and no one, not even tlie bridegroom, wore a smile of joy. 
The lookers-on exchanged glances and shrugs of significant 
meaning. “ Such a marriage Ixides no good,” seemed to be 
spoken by a hundred tongues; though not a murmur was 
heard, and it was only the respohsive looks of each tliat ap¬ 
peared to acknowledge that sentiment in his neighbour. The 
priest's voice ceased, the book was closed, — the nuptial 
anthem was just going to be pealed from the choristers’ gal¬ 
lery, and the organ sent forth a few lively notes, when a loud 
voice exclaimed close beside the new-married pair, “ Let a 
death-dirge be sung, not an epithalamium ! ” Al'hile those 
around turned their eyes in tlie direction of the words, a 
rapier was jdunged deep in the body of Von t^orteryke; and 
.as he fell dying to the ground, the white robe of Yolenta was 
stained, as she herself said to De Kodeu, “ with the bloody 
stamp of widowhood.” 

As is usual on the perpetration of such startling crimes, all 
eyes were turned on the victim, attracted by the mixed groan 
and scream of death, the voice of which is a summons where¬ 
from none may turn aside. Humanity and curiosity are 
among the strongest principles of man; and when combined 
on such an appalling occasion as this, no one had a look to 
turn fiom the bleeding bridegroom and the stupified figure of 
her who stood transfixed in speechless horror by his side. 
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But during tl>e general consternation, some of the obscrven? 
were for a moment attracted by a human form darting like 
lightning from the main group across the altar steps and into 
one of the small vestry doors which flanked it at either siile. 
The figure instantly disappeared — the door closed with a 
violence which startled the agitated group that raised Von 
Corteryke’s body, now a breathless corse, from the ground ; 
but no certainty as to him who struck the blow had ever lieen 
obtained. The abbot of St. Peter’s replied, to all inquiries, 
that “ the sinner had sought sanctuary, and found it.” The 
relatives of the murdered man had no appeal, llis widow 
obtained possession of his castie and domains as her undoubted 
right; and was installed in her new honours, under these 
circumstances so singularly shocking, which apj)eared to one 
so inexperienced more like the fulfilment of a marked and ex¬ 
traordinary doom, than a course of those accidental events 
which chequer the scenes of life. 

It was therefore no wonder if the overboiling temperament 
of our heroine was in constant ferment, in a .state so ill adapted 
to control it. She was perpetually at war with herself, and 
very often with those around hir; and when intervals of soft 
and amiable feelings took place, they were asually filled up by 
some extravagant freak of girlish vivacity. The abbot of St. 
Peter’s was the object of her especial iletestation. That he 
had screened her husband’s murderer from justice, was enough 
to justify it to her own conscience. But imUqieudent of that, 
she felt bound to ailopt the bitter hatred of him to whose title 
and honours she succeeded, against all who bore the name of 
Van Bart. One exception she no doubt made — but there is 
no general rule without oiir. And that which she religiously 
observed in favour of poor Loridon, was compensated for in 
the increased proportion of hate which she bestowed on his 
father, his uncle, ami all the rest of the family. 

Conjectures were many as to the perjietrator of the murder. 
Every body, Yolenta included, was convinced that some one 
of the Van Bart family had done the deed, tieneral elements 
of vengeance existed on their side, quite enough to fix it on any 
individual of the name. But he, who of all others had the 
greatest motive to urge, if not to justify the crime, escaped 
suspicion. His absimce was known to all; the existence of 
that motive but to one ; and x/w would as soon have accused 
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Heaven’s justice or the purity of her patron saint, as have 
imagined Loridon capable of an act of even trifling dishonour, 
much less one of coward treachery. 

Little more need be said to prove that she loved him with 
her whole heart. Hut, in her situation, and with her temper, 
love was no longer what nature meant it to be ; no longer a 
balm poured on tlie mind’s asperities, but a subtle poison, cor- 
rwiing the proud heart it could not soften. 

Nearly a year had jiassed over. Yolentahad thrown off the 
first weeds of widowhood. Her lively spirit required relief 
under the pressure of her situation, and found it in the indul¬ 
gence of a love of dress, and in the display of the dignities so 
strangely acquired and still so uneongetdol. Preparations for 
gay entertainments to her relatives, and expensive additions to 
her wardrolie, chiefly occupied lier now. Kvery needle and 
liodkin was put in requisition, every broidery frame was full ; 
and such scenes with her maidens as that in which we intro¬ 
duced her, were tlie common occurrences of the day, varied by 
tricks jilayed upon the abbot of St. Peter’s and his little- 
honoured fraternity, such as were iiassingly alluded to by Ife 
Uoden in his recajiituiation of complaints. 

Yolenta slept but little on the night of this last adventure. 
Her pride was urged to its topmost lient, by the audacity of 
De Uoden; and in her involuntary recurrence to the lover 
whose rash abandunineiit had led to such humiliation, she found 
fresh nourishment for irritation and anger. The dawn of 
morning found lur ri.sen from her uneasy bed, and prepared 
to meet the threatened visit of the high bailiff in the most 
determined of imperative moods. 

And long ere the sun had travelled his meridian course, 
Ohri.stopher de Uoden was seen at the great gate of the castle ; 
and by the voice of a herald, who w'as habited in the livery of 
the proud abbot he servc'd, he demanded entrance for himself, 
the poursuivaiits, and other functionaries charged with the 
delivery of a summons to the dame, and various members of 
the household, “ to appear Iwfore the feudal Iraron of Lettel- 
hausen, lord paramount of the territory of Corteryke, to an¬ 
swer various charges of high misdemeanors and misdeeds 
acted in and upon the body of a lay-brother of the order of 
Uenediciines,” and a long array of technical ambiguities and 
etceteras wound up the herald’s speech, the remainder of 
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'which -we shall leave to any faculty of the mind our readers 
may please to exercise. 

It is very probable that the doughty T)e Roden hoped for a 
refusal to this summons ; for he surely gave symptoms of 
surprise mingled willi alarm, when tlie huge wooden gates 
creaked backwards, the drawbridge was lowered, and a for¬ 
mal invitation to enter pronounced by tlie sturdy old seneschal, 
the high bailiff’s declared antagonist on many an occasion of 
legal and illegal dispute, not only since Yolenta’s accession, 
but long before her bright black eyes had opened on the 
world. 

“ Come in, fair gentlemen all, bailiff, notary, and pour- 
suivant,” said the seneschal — “ valiant Christopher de Roden, 
learned Lyens van Leenward, honourable Martin Skynet, pass 
the bridge, and enter tlie court of Cortcryke in peace and for 
the due fulfilment of your bidding.” 

“ Hark ye, Master Roger Oulternyk,” replied Dc Roden, 
with a doubtful look — “1 hope, and so do these worthy gen¬ 
tlemen, my very good friends and associates in this business, 
that all is fair meant as well as fair s|)oken. You sec that we 
come unarmed and unharnessed, in due form of law, with civil 
herald and the banner of peace ; but no trumpet nor feudal 
men-at-arms, lances or swordsmen, nor the war-standard of 
our holy ablx'y, which, albeit, in good cause of quarrel, and 
against all enemies, 1 am ready to carry, or to die in good 
guardianship of the same.” 

“ Let not your valiant limbs quake, nor your teeth chatter, 
bold Christopher — all is as it should be.” 

“ That phrase likes me not, master Roger! A twisted 
yam makes a straight cord; a polished rind may hide a 
gnarled knot ; rocks lie deep that cause no ri[iple ; and many 
another wise saw of our good country of Flanders tells me to 
ask the meaning of that ‘ all is as it should be ? ’ ” 

“ AVhat a plague! Does the lion-heart of De Roden con 
the cowardly proverbs of old wives, and his tongue of thunder 
condescend to utter them ?—Come on, come on, gallant Chris¬ 
topher -” 

“’Tis not for myself I have any qualms,—’tis for the 
sake of these peaceable functionaries, d’ye see, for their sake 
that 1, unarmed and unable to protect them, must have my 
wits about me for want of better weapons.” 
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“Not for us, not for us, most worshipful bailiff/’ ex¬ 
claimed the notary of the poursuivant, ashamed of becoming 
avowed sharers in De Roden’s fears ; “ we are begirt with 
the armour of civil privilege, — the municipal rights of our 
noble city of Ghent be our guardianship, — we are not 
afraid! ” 

“ Afraid ! who’s afraid, gentlemen ? ” exclaimed the bailiffj 
turning sharp on his comrades, who were used to hear and to 
quail before his bullying tone, for he was the essential spirit 
of valour when he had to argue with a civilian. “ Who’s 
afraid, I say again If another word so dishonouring is 
whispered, I shall immediately retire from this business and 
leave it in less resolute liaiids ; — and 1 am very well disposed 
to do so even now.” 

'I'he seneschal could not suppress a laugh ; and the keen 
ears of Dc Roden distinguished a shrill echo to it, as though 
from a woman’s throat, in the porch-way beyond the bridge. 
Tins operated on him with marvellous effect. It must be a 
daring coward indeed who can brave the test of female ridi¬ 
cule. The grand bailiff stepped across the bridge in advance 
of his friends and attendants; but halting yet another mo¬ 
ment, he asked the seneschal “if the watch dogs were all 
secure, and the working wenches fastened up ? ” 

“ Neither dog nor damsel shall be let loose on you, without 
the orders of the dame,” replied the sencschaL 'The doubtful 
answer struck a new chord of alarm in the bailiff's breast, 
lie would have retreated incontinent beyond the bridge, had 
he not at this moment perceived it to be drawn up. In 
another, the ponderous gates were fastened behind him, and 
he saw himself, for the first time, in the court-yard, and in 
fact, in the custody, of the feudal mistress of Corteryke. Sad 
misgivings shot through him and made him shudder like the 
night wind that sweeps the forest and shakes its every branch. 
Hut ere he had time to utter another word, or to advance fur¬ 
ther, the dame herself appeared standing just within the porch 
of entrance, in front of a formidable array of half a dozen 
figures drawn up in line, cased in iron, armed cap-a-pie, and 
looking more awful from their showing no sign of life be¬ 
yond the tremulous shake of their black plumes, which gave an 
almost supernatural air to their display. 

“ 'I'o you, most noble dame, Yolenta of Corteryke, in all 
o 3 
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honour and privilege the seignorial proprietor of this manor, 
domain, and castle, the right reverend and holy father in (loci, 
(icrald. Abbot of St. Peter’s, greeting:-” 

So far had De lloden, summoning up all his courage, pro- 
ceedetl, when the dame cut him short: — “ \Phat mumbling 
mummer art thou,” cried she, “ who coinest hither with 
whining tone and set discourse, assuming the name and title 
of that most pious priest. Abbot (Jerald, of St. Peter's ? 
Speak, fellow, to thine own name and quality;— I know thee 
not.” 

“ Not know me, noble and amiable dame ? 1 am Christopher 
de lloden, in all humility your servant.” 

“ Thou, fellow, that pride of church service, that pattern of 
high baililTs ! — Impostor that thou art! Did (Jhrisloidier de 
Koden ever appear in sucli a shabby suit of civil garniture? ” 

“ It is required by iny present functions, maguauinious 
dame.” 

“ ( ould his voice of thunder ever sink to that squeaking 
tone ? — His lion-look change to thy sneaking aspect ? Pes¬ 
tiferous wretch, out on thee! Away this moment from my 
bounds, or by my saint the ban dogs shall tear thee limh from 
limb! ” 

“ Oh, merciful lady ! ” 

Speak not a word, foul libeller of the thrice valiant 
(Christopher—Out on thee, 1 say! Charge, halberdiers! 
Slae doodt! xlrie doodt ! ” 

At the utterance of the terrible war-cry, the mail-clad 
figures, automaton-like, levelled their lances, and advanced 
without speech, but at a clattering trot, towards the high 
bailiff. He turned and would have run, had not the solid 
obstruction of the great gate stopped his w’ay. There he could 
not stay, inviting, as it were, the hostile lance to pin him to 
the wood-work ; and to stir now, either right or left, was to 
rush on their points. Down therefore he fell flat on his face, 
uttering piteous cries for merry and pardon for all offences 
past and present against the dame and every person of her 
household, whom he almost individually named. 

Yolenta advanced close, and with a haiel twig, which 
stretched invitingly to her hand from a tree close by, she laid 
several well-planted stripes on the sprawling poltroon. The 
gate in the mean time was wide opened, and the scene amply 
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ilisplayeil to liis companions beyond the bridge ; and when, on 
repeated commands from the fair executioner, he arose to 
withdraw, a loud burst of revelry accompanied the rattling 
clash of half a dozen suits of mail, which were at once un¬ 
buckled and dro])i)ed to the ground, by as many of the mirth¬ 
making damsels who had been cased therein, and who now 
pursued their runaway victim (persecuting him the while with 
gibes and laughter) to the utmost verge of the bridge, where 
even his grave companions could not refrain from joining in 
tlie laugh. 

Once beyond the castle’s verge, De Iloilen recovered in 
some measure from his fright, on beholding from what species 
of danger he had escaped. Hut burning shame took place of 
frozen fear. 'I’he vengeance founded on e.xposed cowardice is 
tlrepcr tlian the well in which truth lies hid. The look, the 
tone, the gesture it now inspired are not to be told, and 
scarcely to be imagined. 

“ Dame Corteryke! " exclaimed de Roden, in half- 
smothered accents, — “ the soft white hand that struck an 
officer of Holy Church is forfeit Ireyond redemption ! Ponder 
well on that truth, and enjoy your triumph ! " 

There was a terrible tone of reality in these words, that 
spoke conviction to Yolenta and her attendants. Their laugh¬ 
ing voices were all at once hushed. The broad smile on each 
face was turned to a sad and solemn expression. Every limb 
seemed paralysed ; and each maiden stood motionless, with 
eyes turned on their menaced mistress. Yolenta betrayed no 
visible signs of fear. Had the axe been raised over her wrist, 
she would have scorned to let a nerve or muscle betray the 
weakness of alarm. Hut a ehill struck her heart; and her 
eyes turned involuntarily on old Roger van Oulternyk, as if to 
inquire into the truth of De Roden's threat. 

“ It is too true, my gracious dame,” said the seneschal, as 
though he replied to a positive question. “ The abbey privi¬ 
lege is notorious — the vengeance of the church implacable— 
the lord of Lettelhailsscn and his brother the abbot will be 
too glad, alas! to seize this frightful occasion for your 
destruction.” 

" AYhat must be done, gooil Master Seneschal ? ” asked the 
dame. 

“ 'You must fly instantly these walls—these wide domains; 
c 4 
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all will be sequestered to the church ere sunset; the forms in 
such a case have the wings and the force of the whirlwind. — 
If seized on, your fair hand will surely be severed on the block, 
by a rutfian executioner, and banishment for ever be added 
to the sentence.” 

“ Indeed ! it is a hard sentence — a dear price to pay for 
a few strokes on the back of a base craven like that. But with 
the blessing of St. Bavon, good Roger, I shall baffle the blood¬ 
suckers.” 

With these words, uttered in a steady, if not a daring tone, 
for tlutt she could not assume, Yolenta turned into the castle, 
and lost no time in preparing for her safety. 


CHAPTER III. 

Within an hour from this untoward adventure, consternation 
and confusion had established their reign on ^e ruins of all 
that had existed of domestic enjoyment in the castle of 
Corteryke. The tremendous power of the brother tyrants, 
who, in right of their feudal fiefs and ecclesiastical prerogative, 
ruled over the territory included in our scene of action, was at 
this period of Flemish history at a frightful height. No 
individual suzerain of the lower classes of the nobility could 
hope to resist it effectively. To do so at all, for however short 
a period, would have required the skill of a warrior and the 
desperation of an adventurer, joined to a prodigious influence 
over the mind of each follower. What then could be hoped 
from the power of a mere girl, who, though endowed with 
courage and energy, was deficient in every other requisite of 
resistance ? She readily enough found support from her ser¬ 
vitors and dependants in minor attacks on the tyrant abbot’s 
authority, when they only assailed his fish ponds, his profligate 
monks, or any other unimportant or worthless portion of his 
possessions. But when it came to the fact of striking a high 
bailiff—the supreme instrument of church exaction, there 
was scarce a heart that did not quake with fear, and scarce a 
voice tliat was not ready to cry “ sacrilege ! ” The exceptions 
Were probably to be found among the women. They either 
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did not consider the danger so immediate, or hoped it would 
fall less heavily on them, or were affected by some other of 
those light influences of the female mind, which in times of 
threatened peril give them an air of courage that would be 
ungraceful and unfeeling in the tug and tumult of conflict. 
Kxertions of female prowess at such times are exceptions to 
the general rule of nature, which regulates the duties and the 
charms of women. We cannot withhold our admiration from 
those who mix in such doings, and overstep the limit of 
feminine <luty : — hut we view them as though they stood on 
a pedestal above both their sex and ours; and are seldom 
anxious to take them down and hug them in our arms. 

Yolenta’s maidens found a charm even in the threatened 
horror of anathema, while it procured them one busy and 
bustling day of variation to their life’s monotony. They 
played a thousand fantastic tricks of affectation, and prepared 
for concealment or flight with airs more suited to a masquer’s 
revels than to the serious occasion at hand. 

The men, excepting only the seneschal and scullion, escaped 
as host they could, and scampered away across the wide and 
wooded plains to the shelter of relatives and friends. But the 
two extremes just alluded to, to wit, Koger Van Oulternyk 
and Kobus, met upon this occasion on a common point of 
iluty ; stood firmly to their post, and showed no symptoms of 
flinching from the danger which perilled the mistress they 
were bound to serve in weal or woe, and the place they had 
sworn to abide by in honour or in ruin. 

Old Roger declared, that having for thirty years and more 
braved all the dangers that had so often threatened Corteryke 
Castle, in civil feuds beyond reckoning, he would die sooner 
than abandon it now, even though the heavy hands of its 
worst enemies were raised to crush it. 

Sir Kobus,—for his title was confirmed beyond reversal, 
— inflamcii witli valorous gratitude towards her who had 
raised him so high on the roll of dignity, vehemently vowed 
that he would serve her to the last as a true follotver, and 
never quit her side but at her own positive command, or for 
her special welfare, till death, or some of the abbot’s strong- 
armed feudal men, dragged him away with irresistible force. 

'I'hus the castle was sure of one devoted guardian, and the 
lady of one determined follower ; and each soon entered upon 
his hazardous and solitary functions. 
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Among various articles of dress composing the wardrolK- 
which for some time past had occupied Yolenta and her 
attendants, there were more than one suit of male attire, in 
which it was very common for women of quality to appear at 
masquerades anti other fanciful entertainments. In one of 
those suits she was now speedily equijiped ; and a favourite 
palfrey, of size suited to her light weight anti accustomed to 
her hanti, was quickly caparisoned by the care of Sir Kobus, 
and ready to receive her on its back. Sir Kobus himself, 
hastily accoutred, well armetl, and furnished with a large 
saddle-bag, filled with some necessaries for his mistress, and a 
smaller leathern sack containing articles of his own, was soon 
mounted on a strong horse anti riding at full s|»eeil from the 
castle bounds .after the apparent boy who cantered away liefore 
him, gracefully waving one hainl in farewell to the solitary 
seneschal, while the other tightly held the reins of tlie high- 
spirited palfrey. 

Manifoltl and curious, no doubt, were the adventures that 
befel the maitlen-widow and her atteiitlant, who, to the sturdy 
stupidity on small matters common to his class, joined much 
of that cunning sagacity on important occasions which is so 
remarkable in half-wittcil persons. But whatever those adven¬ 
tures might have been, they h.-ive found no record in the 
chronicles which furnish our materials; and we have thert'- 
fore to bound over a considerable chasm of time, unfilled by 
any event which might serve as a stepping stone for our 
passage. 

Weeks, most probably of pain and peril, elapsed before 
Yolenta and her squire reached tlie destination she had fixed 
on from the first moment tliat she resolved to abandon her 
castle and all her earthly pnsses.sions to tlie harsli grasp of the 
law and the church. Tlierc is not one fem.-de reader who will 
not have foreseen that destination. But, for the information 
of the less sensitive sex, we must say it was tlie French camp, 
in the heart of Normandy, wltere, as Yolenta had been pre¬ 
viously informed, her never-forgotten lover was at that time 
serving with great honour and <;rlat. 

This was a bold step — a weighty undertaking. But while 
Yolenta pleased herself by considering it as urged by despair, 
it was in fact the suggestion of undying hope, mistaken awhile 
for its drear antithesis. In short our Iicroine was 

«(. ,.love, mid ploascd witli rum,'* 
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which came in a shape that justified her having recourse to the 
measure for wliich her lieart had long been imagining an ex¬ 
cuse. She therefore abandoned all her possessions without a 
regret, and threw herself on the wide world with such buoyant 
animation as the mariner braves the ocean’s waste withal in 
search of the home of his young and long-cherished affections. 

‘‘ Halt, and rein up, young Sir, and you, irreverent fellow ! 
Who and what are ye ? Friends of King Charles, or of the 
English ? Answer quickly, or this arrow will whistle through 
one or both of your bodies.” 

Such was the address of a French sentry to our heroine and 
her follower, as they trotted briskly out of the confines of a 
small wood in Normandy, immediately beyond which lay the 
rear-guard of the Constable’s army, at that period opposed 
front to front to the English force. 

“ (rood soldier, we are neither enemies of King Charles nor 
friends of the English,” replied Yolenta, reining up her pal¬ 
frey— “ so let ns pass towards the French camp, where we 
have pressing business.” 

“ Ay, with your good favour, master bowman, let us pass ; 
our horses are mueli blown and wo need refreshment,” said Sir 
Kobus, striking his heels inwards and urging on his steed. 

“ Hold, I say ! ” cried the sentry. “ This ambiguous an¬ 
swering and suspicious haste please me not. AVhat do ye seek 
in our camp ? ” 

“ A dear friend,” answered Yolenta. 

“ Young gentleman, you must be, methinks, even younger 
than you look, to seek that article either in camp or court. 
What i.s Ins name ? ” 

“ Eoridon Van Bart, a Flemish gentleman, of name and 
condition. AVhere is he to be found ? ” 

“ rortii Dit'ii ! That is more than I can tell. AVe have so 
many adventurers and vaurinix ‘ of name and condition' with 
the army, that it would jmzzle the provost marshal to find out 
any given individual among tlic marauders and pillagers which 
throng its ranks.” 

A’olenta’s blood rose high, but an instinct of prudence 
floated on its tide. She suppressed any retort, and merely 
asked what was to be done. 

“ Blood of the saints ! that I know not as far as your con¬ 
cerns go,” replied the soldier; “ but as regards my duty, it is 
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that I hold ye both here, hostages for each other, till the re¬ 
lief comes round, and ye may be led prisoners to the picquet 
guard." 

Sir Kobus’s freckled face blushed a copper-tinted crimson, 
and be gave first a look of defiance at the sentry, and then 
another of fierce meaning at his mistress. 

“ No, Kobus," said she, interpreting his thoughts, “ we 
must obey the rules of the camp ; this honest archer does but 
his duty in holding us secure.’* 

“ Which he wiil do, depend on it, in spite of flattering 
speeches or scowling looks from master or roan. So dismount 
ye, and stand back to back under that elm. There—that 
will do; now let me blindfold ye both with the cuds of your 
own kerchiefs. So — good! Stand quietly now, for the first 
that shows a movement towards escape shall be instantly trans¬ 
fixed to the tree’s trunk with this ell-yard arrow, and his com¬ 
rade swing presently up to its toughest branch.’’ Yolenta saw 
that submission was the best policy. Both she and her fol¬ 
lower submitted to the irksome operation ; and within an hour 
were releasal and conducted by the visiting patrol within the 
lines of the French encampment, with all the precautions 
usual in such cases. 'The whispered buzz of voices as she was 
led along could give Yolenta no clue to discover what was the 
conversation of her conductors. But on one occasion she fan¬ 
cied a murmured exclamation of surprise; and a little after¬ 
wards some one took her by the hand and pressed it softly, 
and as she thought reassuringly, in his own. Whatever might 
have been meant, the effect was comforting, as is the slightest 
mark of sympathy, whether by look, word, or action, in cases 
of doubt or peril. Yolenta could not account for the feeling 
of confidence that seemed conveyed to her by this simide inci¬ 
dent, nor did she wish to examine it very profoundly. Young 
and sanguine minds rarely like to scrutinise whatever seems a 
token of hope or promises pleasure. If they did, they would 
be less frequently the victims of self-deception. 

When the bandage was removed from Yolenta’s eyes, she 
could scarcely believe the evidence they gave; and Sir Kobus 
seemed bewildered even more than she. The imperfect no¬ 
tions which they had both formed of a camp, were all belied 
by the scene now before them. 'The rude tents, coarse treat¬ 
ment, hard living, and strict discipline which had been always 
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associated with our heroine’s notion of military service in the 
field, were little in unison with what she now gazed on. 

The first object which caught her attention was a splendid 
canopy, of many coloured silk, surmounted and flanked by 
banners, pennons, and standards, under which were seated 
several richly dressed men, at a table covered with such a gor¬ 
geous specimen of feasting as was superior to any thing in the 
circle of Yolenta's previous experience, even in the entertain¬ 
ments of Flemish wealth. 

When slie turned her looks to the right and left, she was 
amazed at the prodigal display of luxury and splendour under 
canopies of dazzling brilliancy, or in elevated balconies: and 
on stages ail round were to be seen bands of musicians, groups 
of mountebanks, rope-dancers, and jugglers, all playing most 
fantastic tricks; sorcerers and soothsayers surrounded by 
ardent listeners; while cooks and badged servitors prepared or 
carried about the most luscious dainties. A little farther off 
were paraded a prodigious number of horses in magnificent 
ca]>arisuns ; hawks, dogs, and their attendant falconers, hunts¬ 
men, and varlels in rich liveries; and mixing in all the shows 
and splendour, was a company of most lieautiful women, 
whose extravagant style of dress and bold looks and gestures 
proclaimed them to be of a class of which Yolenta had heard, 
but wherewith she had never before come into contact. 

The silence which bad been studiously obsei ved while the 
prisoners were brought blindfolded into this scene of enchant¬ 
ment, was suddeidy changed to a burst of various noises as 
soon as the removal of the bandages gave a loose to restraint. 
The sudden crash of music, the clamour of voices, the bursts 
of laughter, and the chorus of all other incongruous sounds, 
aiding the impression of visual wonders, made Yolenta start, 
stare, and thrill with undeflnable awe, as though magic had 
conjured up the scene; while Kobus seemed as though struck 
dumb, ami crossed himself vehemently, as his eyes rolled 
wildly and his mouth gaped wide, to the infinite amusement 
of the bystanders. After a sufficient time had been allowed to 
give the wonder-stricken strangers a general conception of 
what they saw. but not enough to allow any attempt at ana¬ 
lysing, much less accounting for, the strange details, a man 
arose from his seat under the main canopy, which being the 
place of honour, added to the deference with which he was re- 
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garded and listened to, proved him to he the chief in dignity 
and importance of the motley assemblage. The appearance 
of this individual rivettetl Yolenta's attention. He was tall 
and harsh-featured, and a mixed expression of cunning and 
ferocity gleamed in his eyes. He was armed oajt-a-jmt, but 
over his coat of mail he wore a large mantle, such as was 
common to possessors of the black art, a white beard fell far 
down on his breast, and he held a wand in his hand such as it 
beseemed a conjuror to Ijear. As he waved his hand with an 
air of authority, immediate silence followed; and then fixing 
his eyes with a piercing look on Yolenta, he exclaimed, “And 
who art thou that comest in that impostor’s garb into my pre¬ 
sence.'* Speak!” 

“ If you know my garb to be assumed, yon may perhaps be 
able to divine the rest without my telling,” replied Yolenta, in 
a tone that betrayed no fear. She was buoyed up by an un- 
definable notion tliat she had a protector at hand. 

“ Bravely answered ! but somewhat bold withal, and more 
beseeming the sex you assume than your own,” said the man 
sternly. 

A blush passed over Yolenta’s cheeks, and she trembled to 
find that her sex was discovered. She attempte<l no answer. 

“ Come hither ! ” exclaimed the mysterious personage; and 
she obeyed as if by a spell. When she was close beside him 
he took her by the hand. 

“ Let me examine this fair palm,” said he. “ Why, how 
is this ? Here are lines of virgin token, crossed by those of 
marriage, ay, and of death! What may’st thou be—maiden 
or dame ? or is it that thou art both ? ” 

A buzz of astonished exclamation from the many wassailers 
present broke on Yolenta’s cars, and completed the confusion 
caused by the words of the wizard—for so she no longer 
doubted her questioner to be. Slie atlemjitcd to withdraw her 
hand ; but he held it with a firm grasp, aitd continued as 
follows. 

“ Maiden, wife, and widow !” so say the chiromantic lines 
—but more is spoken on this tell-tale )>alm. Sacrilege is 
written here — and deadly punishment—this hand is forfeit!” 

At these words, pronounced in a terrible tone, Yolenta 
shuddered and felt herself growing ])ale and faint. She looked 
round for some protecting glance, some outstretched hand, to 
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gire again such pressure as had erewhile thrilled through her 
with delicious hope. She felt that all was but delusion ; and 
as the fearful man who had so truly read and so strangely 
spoken her sad history let drop the hand which he denounced, 
she felt it fall by her side, palsied and numb, like some 
withered branch struck dead by lightening on its parent stem. 

“ Bear away the doomed one—let the church recover its 
victim ! ” said the mysterious being under whose control Yo- 
lenta seemed so magically to have fallen. She was led away, 
she knew not how, into a tent apart from the canojiy where 
this strange scene had passed before her, more like some 
pageantry of magic than an action of reality. 

In the tent she found a female attoidant, and several suits 
of dress adapted to her sex, but la-aring ])ainful evidence of 
her own humiliated condition. They were coarse, and of the 
pattern worn by penitents doomed under ecclesiastical sen¬ 
tences. The woman signified to her that she was immediately 
to throw oil’ her male attire, and equip herself in one of the 
more suitable habiliments. Yolenta at first started back, re¬ 
pugnant at the change, for she had become accustomed to the 
ilress she wore, and was revolted by the texture and make of 
that now destined for her. A moment’s reflection however 
tohl her to submit ; and she had no sooner reassumed the wim¬ 
ple, the kirtle, and the coif, than she experienced a return of 
those feminine feelings which bad been laid awhile in alieyance 
by her disguise and the manly bearing she had assumed with it. 

It was some time before Yolenta could recover her self- 
command suttieicntly to address her attendant in a way likely 
to gain her good will. At length she inquired into whose 
hands she had fallen, giving a turn to the question as though 
she considered herself obliged rather than hurt by the treat, 
ment she received. 

“ In truth, my good mistress,” rejilicd the woman, “ you 
may look upon yourself as well treated—so far. Giles, mar¬ 
quess of Laval, seldom deals out any delicacy to those who 
fall into his hands, but commonly hands them over to the 
sacrifice without ceremony or delay." 

“ The marquess of Laval! and is it into the power of that 
monster that fate has thrown me Oh, Loridon, Loridon ! I 
am indeed now lost to thee as thou art to me!” 

“ Hush, hush, fair lady ! the mighty one has cars for every 
whisper, more than mortal man possesses !" said the woman 
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with a sti€oil tone, in which fear sccmcil mixed w’ith pity. 
Yolenta caught the double feeling with the readiness inspired 
by her own alarm. 

“ Oh !” said she, “can you not save me.? f.'an you not 
tell me tidings of the young lord of Lettelliausen } ” 

“Bless you, mistress ! 1 have not heen able to save myself, 
and I hear tidings of no one beyond the bounds of this jirison, 
for such, alas ! is this tent to me.” 

“ Yolenta would have renewed her appeal, hut before she 
could speak again, a curtain door of the tent was drawn aside, 
opposite to that which ha<l seemed the only entrance, and 
tile awful object of her terror was seen standing beyond in 
another and larger compartment. B'hile 'V'olenta's eyes were 
fixed on him, the female attendant disappeared ; and as Iw 
motioned with his hand for the advance of our once courageous 
and daring heroine, her knees tottered, and fear almost para¬ 
lysed every limb. 

“ Come forward ! ” exclaimed he, in a voice of irresistible 
command. She knew not by what impulse of obedience she 
was in a moment standing close before him. 

“ Do you know me.? ” asked he, in a tone of thunder. 

“ Yes,’’ answered she; “ the reputation of the marquess of 
Laval has penetrated even into the marshes of Flanders.” 

“ And what do you know of me .? ” 

“ Your undaunted courage, your immense wealth, your 
princely establishment of men ami animals, your hunting train, 
excectling even that kept up of yore liy Edward of England 
or Gaston de Foix, — your more than mortal knowledge— 
your — your — ■” 

“ Go on, go on, do not hesitate ! Fill up the measure from 
the withering blast of fame—my cruelties, my sorceries, my 
demon tricks, is it not so ? AV'liat then, the walls of Ghent 
baxe echoed to the voice of my deeds } But have they heard 
of all that has driven me to hate mankind, and form a coin- 
jiact with man's arch-enemy ? Does your remote world know 
whif I call up the fiends and dance the round of demon re¬ 
velry ? Can those who execrate my name dive into the 
mystery of my nature, and who—like you, weak wom.m — 
call me monster, tell the difference between that and man ? ” 

Yolenta could not have answered, even if she had known 
how to reply to this outburst, 'I’he power of utterance 
seemed to have forsaken her. 
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“And what would you here, fair dame?” resumed the 
Marquess of Laval. 

“ You are not one who needs to ask questions—my object 
is no doubt known to you," faintly inurmuretl Yolenta, in¬ 
spired to the exertion by the hope of hearing tidings of her 
former lover. 

“You seek a friend, forsooth.'' AV^hom do you seek?" 
sternly asked the marcjuess. 

“ The son of the lord of Lettelhauscn.’’ 

“ The lord of Lettelhausrn /irrx uo son." The emphasis of 
these words struck cold on A'olenta’s heart. 

“Then London is dead faintly murmured she; and she 
would have sunk to the earth under the shoek, had not her 
arm been powerfully grasped by the terrible being whose 
words still echoed in her heart. 

“ The lord of Lettelhauscn lives—let that suffice tliee,” 
continued he; “lives to claim and c.\act the penalty of thy 
.sacrilege. This hand, soft and white and gentle as it feels 
and looks, is nevertheless doomed to repair its outrage. A 
blow on the back of the bailiff of a consecrated abbey ! 
Strijies on tlie sanctified shoulders of an anointed dignitary's 
de|)uty ! Oh, monstrous, monstrous ! Imt the offending mem¬ 
ber is doomed — the hand is forfeit to thy liege lord—and his 
feudal ire, whetted by the holy vengeance of his most reverend 
brother, calls out for prompt and plenary satisfaction.” 

Yolenta thought that she jK-rceived iii this tirade a tone of 
bitter irony, a mock heroic violence blending with a smothered 
laugh. It was one of those instances of overacted energy 
which leave one in doubt as to their being meant in joke or 
earnest. She stood still and gazed for a solution of the doubt. 

“ (Jo then,” continued Laval, “ go to the place from 
whence you came—back to the scene of your crime ami the 
site of your punishment. You shall be well tended on the 
way—that I take in charge—and from the mouths of the 
holy abbot you have outraged, and the mighty lord who claims 
you in judgment, you shall know your fate. The altar of 
sacrifice is ready — away ! and think yourself a rare instance 
of good luck to escape thus harmless from tlie power of Giles 
de Laval ;—you, who for passion’s sake drove a lover to 
despair, drew a husband to death, and doomed yourself t) 
destruction!” 

D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The ferocity with which the last words were uttered deprived 
Yoleuta of a wish to prolong; the interview wliieh they were 
so well fitted to conclude. She felt released, as though of a 
heavy weight, when she found herself alone, but it was like 
tile relief of death to a life-burthened wretch. Despair and 
desolation seemed now her lot. She looked round for the 
female who had given her at least looks of pity, and who, 
herself a sufferer, was likely to sympathise with, if not able 
to serve her. She too had retired, and for a few minutes our 
heroine stood in solitude of the worst and most agitating de¬ 
scription, the very opposite to tliat delicious kind which the 
reflective or suffering mind flics to, as the wearied body seeks 
repose. The torture of Yolenta's silent thoughts became 
almost intolerable; and she was on tlie point of rushing out 
among the libertine jiopulation of the camp, whose revelry 
resounded in her ear, when the curtain was again raised, and 
two men cased in steel, with visors down, and bearing no 
visible cognisance by which their service could be known, en¬ 
tered the tent. They beckoned I'olcnta away ; and she 
readily obeyed the summons that removed her from a state of 
impatient suflbring, than which she could imagine nothing 
worse. They passed along several covered jiassages, some 
faintly lighted, some quite obscure, until at length tliey reached 
an opening, beyond which the verdant colours of herb and 
tree told that the limits of the eucamjmieut were passed, and 
that the champaign country was at hand. 

Yoleuta hurried forward to the open air, and felt the com¬ 
parative delights of freedom, as it blew freshly on her face. 

A litter, closely covered, stood ready. She scarcely wailed the 
motion of her conductors to spring into it. They inountHl 
two horses, which stood ready caparisoned close by. 'I’lie 
driver was in a moment in his seat. All was, in an instant 
more, in movement. Yolenta closed her eyes and sank back 
on the seat, without venturing a conjecture as to where she 
was going, or wasting a thought in vain efforts to unravel tlic 
strange mystery of the scene through which she had just 
]iasEed. A confused maze of images danced before her mind. 
The wizard marquess and marshal of Prance, for he was both. 
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who had given so weighty a proof of his magical powers in 
divining at a glance wlio and what she was, appeared to her 
ovcrlieated fancy in a thousand forms. The pageantry of his 
court—for so it might be called — sprang up in more than 
even its fantastic variety,—hut mixed with every vision and 
every recollcciion was the pale, ghastly figure of Loridon, in 
a thousand forms of death, while the knell-like sounds still 
rang in her ears— “ The Lord of Lettelhausen has no son !” 

At times anxiety for the fate of poor Sir Kobus crossed her 
brain. But this was a lif.dit cloud, that left a lighter shadow. 
The absorbing gloom of lier lover’s loss overcast every lesser 
shade. 

Yolenta was never a good calculator. She had often im¬ 
patiently “ counted the hours,” in the common acceptation of 
the phrase. But that is done by the irregular pulsation of 
over-arilent temperaments, ni't with the steady reckoning 
adapted to dates and ilistances. She therefore had little notion 
of the space she travelled, or the time occupied by her journey, 
when on a certain day at nightfall she was told that she bad 
readied her destination, the dungeon-keep of the Abbey of St. 
Peter’s at (Ihcnt. She felt some emotion at the mention of 
the place, but she Ixdrared none. Her mind was lowered to 
the deejiest jiiteli of ajiathy. She followed her conductor to 
a gloomy cell ; and neither a'-ked a question, nor exjircssed a 
wish for aught beyond the wretched accommoiialions of the 
jilace. 

Ucflection however came on, in her despite. She could not 
stifle the thoughts which rose buoyant on the flood of memory, 
deep tinctured as they were with the bitterness of its waters. 
The images of past ilays of happiness floatcil before her, but 
they were imbueil with colours of woe. Events of late oc¬ 
currence returned with less vagueness than they were clothed 
in at the moments of their action. Notions of the future 
rose up, embodied into shapes of fact, all hideous and revolt¬ 
ing. Her lost lover, her blasteil hopes, her lion id and igno¬ 
minious jninishment, for what she held it but mockery to ctill 
a crime, all mixed together in a confusion of pain and anger ; 
and she passed one of those nights of misery which notie hut 
the sensitive anil the impa.ssioned can imagine, much le.ss he 
ever called on to endure. And while we may suppi'se her in 
these heavy In urs of snifeiing. we may slightly sketch wh,it 
u i 
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had happened during her absence, in the matter of her offence 
against the ecclesiastical dignity of her enemy the Abbot of 
St. Peter’s. 

Yolenta had friends and relatives—words not by any means 
synonymous,—but the Clironicles do not specify their names. 
'Whoever they were, they took an active part in her cause, 
which she herself had seemed so totally to abandon. Aided 
by the efforts of her venerable and faithful seneschal, they 
made a prompt appeal to the Council of Flanders against the 
penal sentence pronounced by the Lord of Lettelhausen which 
condemned Yolenta to the loss of her right hand, and that of 
lianishmcnt for fifty years, adjudged by the Abhot, as well as 
the decree of confiscation, which eondemneil the castle and 
domain of Corteryke to swell the revenues of St. Peter’s 
abbey. The procurator fiscal instituted a process against the 
abbot Gerald, for having overstepped his authority by this 
severe sentence, and having thereby encroached on the rights 
and privileges of the Count of Flanders, whose feudal tenant 
the Dame of Corteryke was—the fiction of law which exists 
to our day being dieu in practice, making the sovereign a 
party aggrieved in offences against tlic subject. 

The Council of Flanders at tliat time held its sittings 
at Lisle. The abhot was summoned thither j and on non- 
appearance had his aforesaid decree reversed, and was more¬ 
over mulcted in a fine of 2000 nobles. To give a better 
colour of justice to this sentence, and to deprive the ablmt of 
all excuse for appeal to a higher authority, some of the mem¬ 
bers of the council betook themselves to the town of Alost, 
which belonged to the empire, and were thus out of the juris¬ 
diction of the parliament of Paris, which the county of Flan¬ 
ders still at that period acknowledged. There the decree 
against the abbot was promulgated ; but he denied its legality 
and refused obedience, inasmuch as he denounced it as lieing 
made “in fravdeni lugix;” and while the question of justice 
thus lay in abeyance, (the natural and common consequence 
of law proceedings in those days of confusion,) the intended 
victim was, as we have related, handed over to the custody of 
her inveterate enemy, by an agency as remote as it was inys- 
terions. 

The cause liad excited an intense interest throughout the 
county of Flanders ; but at the very moment when this was 
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at the highest pitch, and every one waited with impatience 
for the decision of a point which compromised the safety of 
so interesting a personage as the young dame of Corteryke as 
well as the privilege so important both to clergy and laity, 
the matter seemed suddenly hushed up—the Lord of Lettel- 
hausen ceased to appear in public—the abbot and his people, 
as well as the relatives and friends of Yolenta, no longer 
spoke of what had been lately a subject of their incessant 
clamour — and the name of the sentenced offender was no 
more pronounced cither by friend or foe. 

This was immediately after the period of her falling into 
the hands of Giles dc Laval, and during her journey from his 
camp in Normandy to the city of Ghent. 

But quite unexpectedly, and without any previous an¬ 
nouncement to the public, the abbey gates were one day at 
noon thrown wide open; a procession of unusual splendour 
appeared, directing its steps towards the great church of St. 
I’eter ; choristers, taper-carriers, shield-bearers, men at arms, 
and all the imposing mixture of feudal and religious pomp 
preceding Abbot Gerald himself, who appeared clothed in his 
inaguilicent white garments, liearing his abbotal staff in hand, 
his choral cap on head, and loatled with ornaments of state. 
He was followed by a train of relatives of the houses of I)e 
Mclna and Corteryke, with their dependants in various 
liveries, and more than a usual display of state. At some 
distance following came a female dressed in white robes, but 
without any hood of honour on her head, which was covered 
with a simple veil of itenitencc, concealing her face from the 
gaze of the multitude, which poured out from the then 
thickly populous streets of Ghent. She was preceded a few 
paces by a servant bearing a silver lavalx) or tray, whereon 
was a lighted wax taper ; and another who carried a shield, 
on which was painted the heraldic cognizances of De Melna 
and Corteryke, and under them the effigy of a hand as though 
just severed from the arm. Behind the penitent, but at an 
interval which was so filled up by attendants as not unneces¬ 
sarily to shock her, was the public executioner of the city, 
carrying a small axe, sufficient for the punishment of an 
oflender far more robust than the fragile being he followed, 
but not adapted to those dismemberments which he was in 
the frequent habit of operating, on the persons of the nu- 
D 3 
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merous criminals which tlien abounded in that profligate city 
and its neighbourhood. 

The wondering crowds soon learned that it was the young 
and lovely dame of Corteryke that was thus led in solemn 
state to the church, to hear the sentence of her sacrifice pro¬ 
nounced, and the mockery of religious service jioured over 
this act of cruelty. In spite of the bigoted devotion with 
■which the people of (Jhent regarded all the observances and 
privileges of religion in those times of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
they revolted from tlic horrid spectacle which was now pro¬ 
mised them ; and it was only the e.xcitement of curiosity and 
wonder that kept down the loud expressions of a discontent 
which was not imperfectly murmured in the throng. But 
the procession had reached the church. All the main actors 
had been admitted within the chancel, and some beyond the 
railing of the great altar, on the steps of which stood the 
abbot surrounded by his officiating band of monks ; while an 
imposing force of armed servitors kept due order among the 
breathless crowd that thronged the aisles and avenues beyond, 
and pressed forward to catch every word of the solemnity 
which was about to take place. The executioner remained 
outside the church door, in the court-y.ar<l, where it was un¬ 
derstood the execution was to take place; and never were 
looks more sinister cast, or execrations more deep-felt mut¬ 
tered, against this necessary but hateful evil of civilised so¬ 
ciety, than those now spontaneously breaking from the eyes 
and voices of the astonished and anxious people, who were 
unable to obtain an entrance into the body of the church. 

While all eyes within were lieiit towanls the altar whore 
the abbot had taken his station, or on tlie white-robed victim 
who knelt at its foot, she, uninfluenced in that solemn mo¬ 
ment either by fear of what was to happen, or by any senti¬ 
ment of vain display, unseemly anger, or weak hope, raised 
her white veil and cast her looks around. She saw on all 
sides faces of enemies long time avowed mixed with those of 
still longer imagined friends. How such a junction could 
have taken place, she could not by any means understand ; 
but she did not ])erceive in any the ex]>rcssion of either 
triumph or compassion. A strange look of undefinahle en¬ 
joyment seemed to pervade all; but it was in every individual 
so much the same, that in her hasty glance around she could 
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not trace varieties, nor had she a wish to analyse or account 
for aught that she perceived. She had passively obeyed the 
instructions of her gaolers and attendants during the pre¬ 
ceding night and on that eventful morn, which was the one 
immediately following her arrival in (Jhent. No murmur 
Iiad escaped her at the precipitation with which she was 
harried to her fate. She was not conscious of one bitter 
thought against her persecutors. The concentrated itower 
of desjiair had absorbed all lesser passions ; and the only 
feeling to w'hich she seemed alive, was that associated with 
the oracular sentence of woe — “ The Lord of Lcttelhausen 
has no son ! ” 

Yoleiita would not have even noticed any one individual 
face among those now within her observation, had not, at the 
moment that she was abotit to replace her veil and calmly 
wait the issue of the awful scene, a buzz arisen beyond the 
altar railings, and loud shouts been heard from without the 
church. A piercing sentiment of hope darted instantly through 
her breast. She felt involuntarily impressed with the belief 
that the indignant people were about to rescue her from her 
threatened doom. Her eyes fixeil themselves intently on the 
large grated door of the chancel, which now flew wide open; 
but instead of that rush of popular deliverers whom she ex- 
jtected to see, she had the anguished mortifiratioti to observe 
the heralds and shield-liearers of the Lord of Lettelhausen, 
whose liveries were too well known to her, while audible men¬ 
tion of his name ran through the congregation. 

Despair now kept her gaze fixed where hope had before 
directed it; and to complete the pang, she soon discovered the 
commonly inexpressive face of her former follower Sir Kobus, 
shining with a beam of what she thought ferocious joy, while 
his holly, decorated with tlic badges and cognizances of Van 
Bart, came rolling onwards, with a speed as indecorous to¬ 
wards the hijly place, as it seemed infameus on the sad occa¬ 
sion. “ Ingratitude and treason are the last sharp stings 
reserveil for me!” murmured Yolenta ; “Let me now then 
die 1” and letting fall her veil once more over her face, she was 
sinking to the floor, when she felt herself caught in a powerful 
yet gentle grasp — one hand was seized within that, vvhose pres¬ 
sure she even then could recognise as the same which had 
thrilled through her when a bliiidfoliled prisoner in the I’reneli 
i> 4 , 
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camp — with the otlier she instinctively raised her veil again 
— and with eyes straining in the double excitement of ecstasy 
ami wonder, she g.ized on the face and figure of her London, 
until the united force of feelings which threatened to drive her 
mad, was .subdued and softened by a dissolving flood of tears. 

“■Yes, Yolenta, yes!” exclaimed her ardent and deeply- 
affected lover—“Here I am, to claim the forfeit due to the 
Lord of Lettclhauscn by his too powerful vassal, who proves 
her might even in the very payment of her penalty. Yes, 
Yolenta, this hand is mine ! mine, by every privilege of law, 
and by the still holier right of love! Mine, to foster and 
cherish, and hold in my throbbing bo.som, while the heart’s 
blootl runs which its soft touch now stirs into redoubled speed 
— mine, while this into which it is now locked has nerve to 
grasp a weapon in its defence — mine, till death severs the 
sweet bond by which I am now here to be joined to thee for 
ever! ” 

So spoke the Lord of Lettelhausen, for such was Loridon 
become, by the sudden death of his father, even at the very 
moment that Yolenta fled from her castle under dread of his 
and his brother’s tyranny. 11 was said that a secret Mow 
from one of the men of (Jorteryke cut him short in his course 
of tyranny. On that point, however, the Chronicles are not 
explicit, but they agree in stating that with his dying breath 
he confessed to the murder of Haron V’an t^orteryke by his 
own hand. ITow little had he foreseen, in his short-sighted 
vengeance, that his son, Loridon, would so soon and so amply 
redeem the wrong to her whom it most sliockcd but least in¬ 
jured ! 

Reasons of private and family urgency caused the sudden 
death of the old lord to be kept secret till Loridon could be 
apprised of it, and at the same time made acquainted, by the 
trusty friends whom he had loft to watch and report the con¬ 
duct of Yolenta, witli the circumstance of the assault on 
Christopher dc Roden. A swift messenger soon reached him, 
and a faithful and prudent agent kept him well informed of 
all Yolenta’s measures, from the moment she fled from Cor- 
tcryke till she appeared at the outposts of the camp. 'We need 
hardly state that this agent was Sir Kobus, who preserved the 
secret of his engagement with Loridon with all the phlegm 
and fidelity of his nation. 
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Lorklon had been for many montlis serving in that portion 
of tlie French army commanded by the celebrated Giles de 
Laval, whose valour atid eccentricities obtained him the double 
reputation of high courage and deep infamy. Ilis splendid 
establishment has been already alluded to, though by no means 
described ; and for its details, as well as the accounts of his 
sorceries and cruelty, we must refer to some of the old French 
historians. It was the gooil luck of London to save the life 
of this remarkable man in battle. His influence over him was 
inconsequence such, that he consented to shelter Yolenla, and 
see to her safety, instead of making her his own peculiar prize 
—the common fate of every young woman of personal attrac¬ 
tions who happened to fall into his power. 

But he did this on one condition, that he might deal with 
Yolenla as he liked; and the way he liked was to torment her 
with his pretended magical pow’cr, and to torture her with 
threats and semblances of a coining punishment, which he 
never meant her to suffer. For he was the inventor of the 
sentimental quibble by which London claimed and secured 
her “ forfeit hand.” The latter was bound by a solemn oath 
not to reveal himself to his love, though he was close by her 
side all through her journey to Ghent, until the moment of 
the denoument arranged by Laval, and strictly followed to 
the very letter of his plan. Sir Kobus was sent forward to 
prepare Abbot tJerald and the friends of Yolenta for the part 
they were to act—and now, we believe, all necessary explana¬ 
tions are summed up. 

These were affbrded to Yolenta herself in many an after- 
moment, when she could find leisure from the making up 
of that long arrear of love which existed between her and 
London. But to lead to the fair exercise of all that was due 
to both of them on that account, Ablmt Gerald proposed an 
adjournment from the chancel of the church to the little 
chapel of St. Benedict hard by, to complete a certain private 
ceremony of partnership, as soon as that of compromise was 
performed in public in the way arranged for the legal satis¬ 
faction of all parties. The curious document that specifies 
this last-mentioned solemnity is carefully preserved; and we 
cannot better or more authentically conclude the relation of 
our legend than by inserting a translation of this instrument, 
which so slily slurs over the chief cruelty of Yolenta’s sentence. 
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and all tliat might tell the secret circumstances by which the 
main fact could be explained. It is well, however, that the 
minute accessories of tile principal transactions were within 
reach, otlicrwise the memory of Yolenta Van Corteryke would 
have gone down to a posterity even more remote than is 
formed by our readers of to-day, as a record of compounded 
felony, instead of overpunished levity and amply rewarded 
love. 


TBANSnATIOX. 

LvsrnrjifBNT of JIbparation of tlie noble Lady Yolenta 
C'urtrosinis, called De Mehta, for having 3bu.scd and even 
struck with a stick, in the distharge of liis duty, Christo- 
phorus de lloden, bailiff of Lettelhautliem, on the fourth 
day of April in the year 1 3y6. 

In the name of God, Amen. It happened on the day above 
mentioned, that a cause was to be heard, of and concerning 
some controversies, complaints, and debates between the reli¬ 
gious father in God, Lord Geraldus, by the divine permission 
abbot of the monastery of St. Peter, at Ghent, of the sacred 
order of Benedicts, in the diocese of Tournay, in the name of 
his congregation on the one side, and the noble Lady Yolenta 
C'urtrosinis, called De Melna on the other, from certain causes 
arisen on the part of that same noble lady, (as is declared both 
in actual letters, and as in other authentic documents, con¬ 
cealed and openly in the power of the same lord abbot,) 
relative to the same complaints, concerning the religious father’s 
sentence, decree, or order, (to which the noble lady had sub¬ 
mitted, as is proved by letters written on that subject, and 
placed in the custotly of the same lord abbot,) the already- 
named noble Lady Yolenta being assigned, appeared in person. 
The noble lady having thought on the enormity of her crimes, 
and esjiecially, that she had injuriously and spitefully ill-treated 
a certain Christophorus de lloden, bailiff of the same lord 
abbot, and of the aforesaid church in the parish of Lcttel- 
hauthem, in the diocese of Cambray, whilst performing his 
duty as bailiff, and even so far as to strike him with a stick. 
For which enormous deed, lawfully proved by the feudal men 
of tile same religious father, and of his church, on a certain 
day being banished by a trial without the dominion of the 
church of St. Peter aforenamed, for the space of fifty years, 
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publicly, solemnly, and judicially, within the boundaries of the 
said monastery of St. I'eter, and in the virstallium therein 
existing, to obtain the remission of which banishment, indul¬ 
gence, and peace from the same religious father, she appeared 
personally in the aforesaid monastery of St. I’eter, followed 
both by a decent suite of shield-bearers of a noble race of 
parents, as well as of footmen. 'J'herefore the same noble lady 
being present in the aforesaid church of St. Peter, and awaiting 
the arrival of the same religious father, the religious father in 
God, Geraldus, the abbot himself, clothed in his white eccle¬ 
siastical garments and other ornaments, and wearing above the 
choral cap, with the abbotal staff which one of his shield- 
bearers carried before him, came down, and placed himself 
within the solemn choir, before the great altar of his church, 
in which his underlings, in white, sang the sacred office, a 
great multitude of people of both sexes standing round alxiut. 
Of which-naraed religious father the abbot, the same aforesaid 
noble Lady Yolenta awaiting the arrival, going from the place 
where she had waited, her relations going before, anti the foot¬ 
men following, in the arms of two noble shield-beareis, only 
wearing a slight veil on the head without any hood, humbly 
advanceil to the presence of the aforesaid religious lord father 
the abbot, and reclining in sign of humility, offi'red to the 
same lord abbot, in and for atnenils of the abovcmentioiied 
deed, a certain silver lavaiio, which one of her servants bore 
before her with a liglitial wax candle placed in it, (and on 
whicli lavabo were placed and are placed clearly and ilistinctly, 
and in large and notable letters on the outside, the title or 
superscription of her fault ami reparation, and the fist and 
figure of a woman, together with the arms of the said noble 
Lady Yolenta (.^urtrosinis ;) begging him, as a guilty person, 
flial he would he well pleased to pardon her, and to take ofiT 
from her the banishment ]>runuunced against her, on account 
of the enormity of the crime iieipetraled by her on the person 
of the said hailifii and Iicr eoiitempt of tliAaid lord abbot and 
his churcli. But there, at the eommand of the said lord 
ahliot, Johannes de A’raeht, hailifi’of the feudal men of tlie said 
church of St. Peter aforesaid, in tlie jircscnce of several feudal 
men of the said chuich, namely in the presence of the noble, 
and powerful, and honouralilc man Symon <le Lintcmc, a 
soldier, of the sou of Peter Symoens, of John de Scliaghe. of 
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Symon Parys, of Henry Macch, and miJiam Driei;he, asked 
the same noble Lady Volenta if she had performed the first 
fruits of the amendment, for and because she had beaten with 
a stick, and otherwise ill treated C'hristopliorus dc Uoden, 
bailiff'of the same religious father, and of his aforesaid church, 
and although bailiff'of the same, and exercising his office, and 
because he did perform his duty ? tV'hich noble lady replied 
in a loud and audible voice, that she had done the things liefore 
appointed for the aforesaid guilt and fault ; but pardon being 
asked by the same, and a confession of the aforesaid guilt being 
made, die same aforesaid religious father in God, (leraldus, 
made the lavabo offered to him, with the lighted wax candles, 
be hung up before the altar, before the noble lady removed 
from the place of the oblation of the lavabo, and where she had 
asked pardon ; and then he benignantly granted an indulgence 
to the said noble lady, and remitted the aforesaid punishment; 
which favour, indulgence, and remission the same Johannes de 
Vracht intimated to those of the people standing round about 
from the great altar as before, and called upon the aforesaid 
feudal men, together with Lord Martinus de Mors, the priest’s 
notary, and required of the same notary an instrument in the 
name and at the request of the said church of St. Peter ; which 
aforesaid feudal men and notary again asked of the same noble 
Lady Yolenta, if it would please her to give her own testimony 
to the truth of the things done, aete<l, and confessed by her 
who replied with a benevolent look, and of her own accord, 
Ym. Upon which, as Ixd'ore, the said Johannes de Vracht 
called upon the testimonies of the aforesaid. But the said 
noble lady being pacified, and reconciled to the lord abbot and 
his church, the aforesaid religious father lord abbot, with his 
servants and feudal men, and l.ord Martinus ;lc Mors, and the 
often-mentioned noble Lady Yolenta, with her shield-bearers 
and followers, together with the above-named C'hristophorus de 
Roden, entered a certain chapel of St. Benedict, situated in the 
said church of Sl?Peter towards the door, a great multitude 
of people of both sexes standing outside, and looking and 
earnestly listening through the lattices, posts, and door of the 
said chapel. And which people lieing there congregated, the 
aforesaid Johannes de Vracht repeated with a loud voice the 
words of the same lord abbot, from the high altar as before ; 
that although the noble Lady Yolenta w'as truly called to the 
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church of St. Peter, and tliat she was reconciled to the bailiff 
for injuries she had done both to him and the church in his 
person, yet tliat it was the intention of the lord abbot, that 
both persons, namely, that the noble Lady Yolenta and Chris- 
tophorus dc Koden an Chrintophorux and not us bailiff, should 
be in peace, and should remain in good and firm tranquillity ; 
and that thus they, namely, that noble lady and Cristophorus, 
should abide by the decree and mandate of the same lord 
abliot; expressly declaring, that whoever should do the con¬ 
trary, and thus be tlie aggressor, should pay a fine of a thou¬ 
sand Parisian livres. In sign of which agreement of peace, 
the noble Lady Yolenta before tdiristophorus, and then Cliristo- 
phorus himself, and also afterwards he and the noble Lady 
Yolenta Curtrosinis remaining together, touched a certain 
white wooden rod which the same Johannes de Vracht had in 
hand; but for a fuller or farther conviction, tlie persons also 
standing about the said noble Lady Ytdenta and Cristophorus 
touched it, at the request of the same religious father, who 
reserved to himself the right of pronouncing the above fine on 
a violation of the peace. Then the same Johannes de ^'racht, 
in the name of the said church of St. Peter, repeated with a 
loud voice, not once, but often, the testimony given by the said 
feudal men and Lord Martinus as public notary ; to which 
requisition and repetition the said feudal men and notary, with 
the consent of the said noble Lady Yolenta and Christophorus, 
replied in terms of acquiescence, and upon all anil each of 
them on the same day below written, which was the third* 
holiday of Kaster, and indeed upon all things agitated, per- 
forinwl. done, offered, begged, gi anted, pacified, and otherwise 
in any manner completed, jiromised to give testimony to the 
truth, by i>lacing in the projicr time and place the accustomed 
.sign, subscription, and seal, on the letters or papers then pro¬ 
duced. But upon all these things written by me, public 
notary below signed, a public instrument has been requested 
for the testimony of the persons present. Done in the places 
and hour appointed, in the l i;)()th year from the birth of our 
Saviour, on the fourth day of Ajiril. For the perpetual right 
between the two, I'onifaciiis, called the ninth, as successor of 
Turban, called the sixth whilst he lived, and Benedict, called 
the thirteenth, as successor of Clement, called the seventh 
whilst he lived. Oh grUJ'! a schism existing in the holy 
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Churt^i of Gml! The honourable men who were present at 
this are, John Carpentafor, licentiate in arts, fiom Paris, anil 
Leyns van r.eenswarde, senior, the witnesses of the Tournay 
and Utrecht dioceses beinp; sjieeially summoned. 

And I, Johannes Bargli, of the diocese of Tournay, sworn 
public notary by the apostolical and imperial authority, and by 
that of the episcopal senate of Tournay, have been specially 
jiresent at the said oblation of the lavalx), at the asking of 
pardon, at tile granting of grace, and at the remission of the 
banishment, together with the repetition of Johannes de 
Vracht, and at tlie researches made by the feudal men, and by 
the said Lord Martinus respecting the aforesaid noble lady, 
and the answers of the same noble lady, and in tlic aforesaid 
chapel at the reformation of ])eace, and ail other and each 
thing above written, with the said ttitnesses; and when J saw 
and heard that these things were thus done, I at length com¬ 
pleted the pres(‘Ut public instrument, written with another 
hand, myself being occupied with other things, and I have 
signed with my accustomed sign, and snbscrilied in)self to the 
same, being called to the testimony of all the aforesaid. 
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A LEGEND OF TUE FOl'BTEENTU CENTURY. 


CHAPTER I. 

In the year of grace ]30!i, and about the month of March, and 
during the episcopal reign of his reverence John dc Ucthune, 
of llainault, the king of the guild or confraternity of the mul- 
(juiniers, gave up tile ghost, in the ancient city of Cambray. 

After long intrigues and longer sjieeches, for the worthy 
cambric-weavers and thread-makers of those' days were almost 
as jHone to quarrelling and ])rating as the burghers of the 
present time, the election of a successor to the ilefunct chief 
of the corporation, fell upon Master Eustace Dinault, a safe 
and jovial companion, and a discreet member of tlie town 
council. 

One may guess, without being fold, what scenes of festivity 
and feasting, what indigtstions and head-aches abounded for 
fourteen d lys. 

In the first place, the king of the mulquiniers, in honour of 
ihethiee persons of the Holy Trinity, (the coniinon custom,) 
fed for three days ninning. and three times each day, all the 
mcmlKTs of the guild, to say nothing of their relatives, friends, 
and acquaintances, who were all entitled to be thus treated, by 
the statutes of the town and immemorial usage. 

On the other Inind, the richest members of the guild took 
their turns to entertain, in their piirate mansions, and in due 
course of custom, tllorious days of hospitality ! when feasts 
and festivals were, what they ought to be, the types of good 
fellowship and the links of social life, instead of formal cere¬ 
monies, e'xchanged in stiff’ observance of conventional habits, 
an obligation to those who ])artuke of, and an annoyance to 
those who give them. 

Small chance is there now of calculating how many golden 
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crowns were spent, or what quantity of victuals were con¬ 
sumed, any more than the numlK>r of wine-fiasks wliich, 
according to the facetious saying of King Eustace, “ yielded 
up their spirit” on this occasion. 

Far better at once to say, tliat the malquiniers sat down, on 
their wooden stools, to table soon after noontide mass each 
day, and that they never stirred till night-fall, and only when 
the warning sound of the curfew-bell made them start from 
their revelry, widi a general exclamation of “ already ! ’’ 

It was at the same hour, and a few days after Easter-day, 
that one of the most highly considered members of the corpo¬ 
ration, Master ISartholomew le Kaudain, had wished a cordial 
good night and pleasant dreams to the numerous guests who 
serpentined from his mansion towards tlieir various homes. 

There only remained with him in the great eating-hall two 
persons, and those of very different descriptions. One was the 
reverend canon of the cathedral. Father Nicholas Watermetz; 
the second a man dressed in a many-coloured pourpoiut, 
covered with little brass hells, which tingled at every move¬ 
ment of the wearer. lie, at a signal from Master Bar¬ 
tholomew, hurried out to prepare the varlets of the canon, and 
they in their turn prepared his reverence's mule — but this 
they did not accomplish with equal speed ; for they had so 
often clinked their cannikens in honour of the king of the 
guild, that their Ungers found it no easy task to buckle the 
straps, and tie the various knots of the animal's caparison. 

Seeing this state of things, Le Baudain ordered the bell- 
covered attendant, who, by name .lacob Parigault, was the 
ftot-sovriK or fool of the corporation, to walk steadily l)efore 
his reverence's mule to the bishop’s palace, where he lodged, 
torch in hand, and with a keen eye around him ; necessary 
precautions in jtassing through the quarter called Hell’s Gap, 
which lay about half way on the road. 

The jdace distinguished by this uncourteous title still exists 
in the town of Cambray; but in the days we write of, it was 
very diflerent from what it is now. But even now it is 
hideous. Narrow lanes, miserable huts, a poisonous atmo¬ 
sphere, a lazy and filthy stream, and a wretched population 
form its main features. In this vile place, one never sees the 
broad day-light; a modest woman hurries through it, her 
eyes cast down, and does not breathe freely till she is beyond 
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its precincts. And well she may put fordi her speed ! For 
nothing is seen at the doors or windows of the huts but 
infamous young females, or, crouching on the steps, or sitting 
against the walls, odious old ones, bandying base jests or 
coarse abuse with drunken and ragged men. At times, the 
sounds of cracked and screaming elarioncts and fiddles arc 
heard, ]>laying a fit accompaniment of miserable music to 
degraded nature. 

At night tlie aspect of the place is certaiidy not improved. 
At all hours there arise cries of j>ain, tli<‘ sound of blows, the 
oaths of tlio ilepraved. Attracted liy the tumult, the patrol 
arrives. I’lie lights are instantly extinguished; the noises cease. 
The unnatural calm is only broken by the measured tread of 
the guard. Hut no sooner is the regular trainji lost to the keen 
ears of the listetiers than a new murmur iH’gins ; new ujiroars 
break out ; and the iieaeeahle and honest citizen, who has ven¬ 
tured into the deceitful repose, hastens his stei)s towards his 
own rc.s|)cctahle and fjtuet neighlMturhood. 

This is not a ))leasant picture. Hut five hundred years ago 
the place presented one still worse. 

There were then no signs of civilisation, even in its lowest 
aspect. There were neither streets nor houses. Nothing, in 
fact, but a wide marsh, traversed by an ill-m.ide and worse- 
kept causeway, which i>assed through a large mass of crumbling 
ruins. No Chiistian ever ))\it foot within them, unle.ss in com. 
jiaiiy with some jiriest, who coiihl set at rest the evil sjiirits by 
which they were notoriously haunted. 

'J’he place’was ajiliroached by a sort of outwoik, called the 
“ Hole of the Damned.” It was the corner of the town in 
which were the “ Jews’ Street," “ t’ut-throat Cross,” and 
“ Hogues’ Alley,” the haunt of miscreants of the lowest di'gree 
of villany. The house of the hangman and the town-gallows 
stood iirominent here, as a periietual rememhraueer for the 
edification of the inhabitants. 

During the early part of his homeward ride, the Canon Bar¬ 
tholomew, who seemed to enjoy the treshness of the night-air. 
after the heating debauch from which he had risen, entered 
with much glee into the s])irit of the jester’s practical jokes, 
and laughed heartily at the strokes of his rough satire, dealt 
about on the varlets of the churchman entirely for their master’s 
amusement. He imitated their somewhat staggering gait, and 

E 
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the Stuttering utterance which was the natural consequence of 
their excess. He quizzed them without mercy ; and when 
they strove to reach him with the end of their quarter-staffs or 
the thongs of the whips they carried for the service of the 
canon's mule, Jacob Parigault twisted and turned from them, 
or upon them, with attitudes as grotesque as theirs were awlc- 
ivard, and in a way very often to leave them sprawling in the 
dirty streets. But as the party approached (^ut-throat Cross, 
a more serious air was mingled with the fooleries of the s(^- 
xouris. 

“ Brother,” said he, taking by the arms a fat and fuddled 
varlct, who could by no means walk straight, so often had he 
put hand to head during the evening, “ my worthy friend, you 
would do well to cross yourself, as well as your legs, in this 
unholy spot. Sign, sign quickly, Martin, for God preserve us ! 
the devil himself comes here at night, and his comrades are the 
dead felons whom he slips down from the gibbets, and the 
Jews—miscreants whose very mention makes my hair stand 
on end ! " 

The canon laughed less faintly than before, and his man 
.Martin began in good earnest to cross himself as the fool 
went on. 

“ Saint Nicholas save us ! what was that What a tall 
black figure ! Ah, it is gone —easy enough for it! for mayhap 
it was some pale thin ghost, or worse still, some demon of hell.” 

“ Hush, hush, good jester,” said Father Nicholas, “ there 
should be bounds to wit, even were it broader than thine. These 
jokes are now out of season and place ; we are entering on 
Hell’s Gap, and 1 must not be disturbed while I repeat the 
exorcism against all evil spirits so go on quietly and silently 
— and hark ye, Martin and Golnirt, hold well the bridle, and 
keep yourselves steady on your limbs ! ” 

“ Beverend Fatlier, the road is long and difficult,” said one 
of the varlets ; “ would not your reverence help to cheer us as 
we go with the story of this accursed placeit will be all over 
by the time wc reach the ruins, and it is there, if your reverence 
remembers, that you always begin the exorcism.” 

“Aye do, your reverence," said the fool; “so that if the 
devil comes while you are telling the story, and carries away 
fat Martin, we shall be oidy one the less, you know.” 

“ Hold thy graceless tongue, Jacob Parigault,” retorted the 
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Other ; “ dost not see liis reverence is crossing himself before he 
begins to tell us the story.” 

“ Very well, iny children, so be it," said the canon, hemming 
and hawing, and raising himself up in his saddle, with all the 
consequential air of a story-teller — the men knew his rage for 
recounting marvellous events when they asked him to begin 
tlic oft-told tale with which they were all familiar. “ Know 
ye, then, that those ruins through which we arc by and by to 
pass, — safely, 1 trust, by the blessing of the holy Virgin, the 
blessed patroness of the town of Cambray,—are those of a strong 
and massive castle, inhabited many and many a day ago by a 
baron named Truaudre, who was sold to the devil by his own 
mother, even while he was an infant in the cradle. 

“ The traditions of the country tell us, that this miscreant 
adored the father of evil, and that he committed tlie most 
horrid crimes out of love to his false divinity. Maidens were 
carried off, and treated in a way unbeseeming the telling by a 
man of my cloth. Children were murdered that their fat 
might be made into diabolical unguents; and pilgrims, who 
sought shelter in the castle, were forced to deny the holy name 
of God, or die of hunger in desolate dungeons — but perhaps, 
my children, you have jieard all this before ? " 

“Oh no, no, good father,” exclaimed the varlets—their 
common reply to this common question of the story-telling 
canon. 

“ Or if they have, they forget it, your reverence,” said the 
xot-sourin. 

Well, then, it was particularly against priests, and above 
all of them, against the Bishop of Cambray, that Truandre 
was most violent. He treacherously caught many a pious 
servant of Heaven, and when they refused to betray the place 
of safety of the church treasures, he used to scourge them till 
they droppeil dead under the lash, or stretched them on burn¬ 
ing coals and consumed them by a slow fire.” 

“The holy fathers of the church ! ” cried the varlets. 

“ How tire fat monks must have burned! ” muttered the fool. 

“ Ay, even so, my children,” resumed the canon. “ But 
Heaven at last took pity on the afflicted province ; and it came 
to pass that one day during a violent storm, sent from heaven 
expressly, no doubt, Truandre and all his creatures were struck 
dead, and his castle burned to the ground. A couple of ser- 
£ S 
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vants alone were saved, not honest fellows like you, Martin and 
IJolxirt, hut base, polluted wretches worthy of their master. 

Well; these two rapscallions went to the good bishop, and 
hail the impudence to ask Aim, a Christian priest, to forgive 
them their sins and pardon their defunct lord, and bury him in 
holy ground, as became one of his noble lineage. But the 
bishop having first, as a duty to the church, asked them what 
they had saved of Truandre's wealth, and found it was all con¬ 
sumed, piously turned them out of doors, cursed them and 
their latest posterity, as in duty bound, and caused the body of 
Truaudre to be flung into the castle-moat, close beside a gal¬ 
lows erected to mark the spot. Besides which, he declared 
excommunicate and relapsed from the holy church whoever 
touched tile accursed carcass, except to spit in its face, or 
otherwise degrade it.” 

“ Served him right! ” exclaimed the varlets. 

“ ’Twas treatment too good for him,” said the fool. 

“ Ay, but it \v.as of little need,” continued the canon, “ for 
no sooner was the body thrown into the ditch, than the earth 
all around took fire, and threw out flames so fierce and un¬ 
quenchable that the rains of four successive years could not put 
tiiein out. A thousand little devils — so says the tradition — 
were constantly at work pouring oil on the fires of this earthly 
hell, the approach to which was guarded by a huge green 
dragon. 

“ Night and day were heard the cries of Truandre and his 
guilty crow. Their spirits were seen attempting to fly from 
this place of torment, while fiends, armed wdth pitchforks, 
shoved them hack into the flames. Songs, such as the mouth 
of man may not repeat, nor his fancy conceive, hursts of atro¬ 
cious laughter, mixed with the cries of the damned ones. Some¬ 
times even the demons seized on tlicm with their burning 
bands, and forced them to join in their aerial ihmces — and 
when tired of the sport they used to let them drop again into 
the boiling pit! ” 

“ Warm work, your reverence! ” said the fool; but the var¬ 
lets liad nothing to remark at this ittiuse in the story, for they 
were now close on the much dreadeil spot, .and their hearts 
began to sink, and their tongues refused to utter the faintest 
•sound. 

■” 'I’hus in.itters had gone on till this blessed hour,” once 
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more resumeil the canon, “had not the tender-hearted bishn|i 
taken coinpasBion on the sufterinf; soids of Truandre and )us 
fellow-victims — besides being very anxious to rodecin the 
place and make it church property. So he sprinkled some 
holy water on the flames, which suddenly disapiicarod, aftei 
having so long vomited forth all that boll helil ino.st hideous — 
and the marshes around recovered their dingy verdure, and 
their stagnant and discoloured pools. All that was worth 
reclaiming was adjudgnl by due aiijiropriation to become part 
of the abbey lands; but the name of Hell’s Gap has stuck to 
the place, and in God's truth it may be considered to merit-” 

“ Help, help ! mercy, mercy ! The V'irgin save us I Avaunt 
Satan ! Martin ! Gobert! Holy father, make haste, begin the 
exorcism, begin, begin 1" and other most voluble exclamations 
burst out this moment from the fool, who liiy prostrate on the 
road, his torch extinguished, ami the affrighted company con¬ 
sequently left in total darkness. 

'I’o describe a scene so gloomy and, involved is what no 
chronicler would have the hardihood to attempt. 

Jacob Parigault had fallen over some substance of greater 
hulk than a paving-stone, as the varlets could barely distinguish, 
without being able to judge of its exact magnitude or nature. 
The canon’s mule nnule a sudden stop, and hud infallibly jerked 
h’ather Nicholas right over his head into the road, Inul not the 
good man seized a fast hold of the animal’s ears, balancing 
liimself the while on its neck, while tlie frightened varlets eacli 
held one of his reverence’s legs,-convinceil that their only 
chance of safety was in sticking to his skirts, and at the same 
time kee|>ing him in a position that would allow of his freely 
repeating tlio exorcism commanded by the church in such 
cases. 

“ IVhat ailest thee, thou jesting ass ? ” replied the canon to 
the fool’s exclamation. “Is this a place for thy fooleries.^ 
Thou hast nearly caused me to keep thy profane company 
closer than I covet.” 

“ Holy father, take pity on me ! I am in the gripe of the 
devil! ” cried the fool. 

“ Hold thy impious tongue, fellow, nor provoke Heaven’s 
wrath ! On, varlets, on ! Let this malapert jester follow as 
he may,” said Watermetz, in an unwonted tone of anger. 

“ Holy saints! He tears me with his claws ! He bites me 
B 3 
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with his teeth ! Do you not hear his infernal voice ? Cruel 
Father Nicholas ! ’’ 

The piteous tone with which this was uttered, and the un¬ 
doubted sounds of a most unchristian voire, fiercely chattering 
in the direction where the body of the fool was lying, convincetl 
the canon and his followers that it was no joke. One of the 
men by repeated puffings, restored the light of the torch, from 
a spark which was not quite extinct, and its lurid gleams falling 
upon the road showed a very appalling scene. 

Jacob Parigault had doubled himself up, his face and knees 
resting on the earth, afraid to look round or to attempt to rise, 
while a huge monkey fasteneil on bis back was scratching and 
biting him unmercifully. Close beside lay the object over 
which the fool had stumbled. It was the dead and bleeding 
body of a woman. 

Father Nicholas and his followers, almost j)etrificd with 
fear, attempted to push forward, the canon calling loudly to 
Martin to fiog the mule with all his might, while Oobert drove 
away the monkey and released the fool. 

“ On, on, good varlets ! On from this unholy place, and 
give notice to the provost of this cruel murder—forward, 
forward, kind fool! 1‘ick thy steps, fellow ; there may be 
more of this loose company ere we get clear of Hell’s Gap !” 

“ Loose company, indeed !” muttered the fool, wiping the 
mud from his blec'ding face with one hand, and waving the 
torch with the other, while the varlets whipped on the mule, 
throwing fearful glances around tlicm the while, and Father 
Nicholas, now settled in his saddle, began in good earnest to 
repeat, in an agitated tone, the regular form of exorcism against 
the evil one. But all were again interrupted by the plaintive 
cries of a child, and in a moment more the helpless little ob¬ 
ject was discovered lying at some short distance from the 
body of the murdered woman. 

Moved with compassion at this sight, the worthy canon 
forgot for a moment his alarm, and wrapping the little inno¬ 
cent carefully in his mantle, he carried it home with him; 
and his next step was to waken his elderly maiden sister, 
Madame Bertha, who had lived with and kept house for him 
for three.and-twenty years. 

After a good deal of grumbling, according to her custom 
when she was at all put out of her way ; after snappishly 
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askini; her brother, “ W'liat should she know about children ?” 
after having rapidly run over the list of annoyances, fatigues, 
watchings, and tonnonis with which such a charge would 
overpower her, the good lady la'gan to take as much care of 
the little stranger, and with as much tenderness as the fondest 
mother could have afforded. 

“ Well, it a lovely little girl! ” said she to Mademoiselle 
Cunegonde, her waiting-maid and confidant during a quarter 
of a century. “ Her skill is as white as the marble columns 
in St. Michael's chapel! Run, run quickly and bring some 
milk ; and warm it, do ye see, in the silver pipkin—she is 
half dead with cold and hunger. How slow you are, Oune- 
gonde! You might have made it in less time! Sweet Sa¬ 
viour be praised for having spared the poor little innocent! — 
Ah, there you come ! 'fhank (>od ! Now, now ! Sec how 
the dear little thing devours the food ! — There, there, let her 
sleep ! I will keep her here in my own bed, that her sweet 
little voice may waken me with its first soumls.” 

Blit the little girl never awoke during the night, and when 
Father Nicholas came to his sister's chamber-door next morn¬ 
ing after nones, to inquire about the foundling and her new 
nurse, he leanied from Mademoi.selle Cunegonde that they 
were both still fast asleep by each other’s side. tVlien he 
repeated bis visit, an hour later, he found Madame Bertha 
fondling on her knees her new acquaintance, whom she had 
neatly dressed in clean and simple clothes. 

After having patiently listened to his sister’s long disserta¬ 
tion on the theory of bringing uj) children, and on her own 
peculiar superiority as an authority on the subject. Father 
Nicholas, in his turn, held forth at some length on the result of 
the inquiry instituted by the towm provost into tlic circum. 
stances of the last night’s adventure. 

Judging from her complexion and the fashion of her vest¬ 
ments, the murdered woman was a Bohemian, or gipsy, who 
was known for some days in the town as gaining her liveli¬ 
hood by showing a monkey, and making it cut capers for the 
curious and generous citizens. Some of the vagabonds of tbe 
accursed suburb where she sought her lodgings, had seen her 
imprudently display a scantily filled purse. No furihcr 
temptation was required to make them put her to death. The 
lacerated state of her ears, from which the massive gold orna- 
E 4 
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ments had been torn or cut, left no doubt as to the motives of 
the crime—tlie criminals were never discovered. 

“ No matter what she was—no matter, brother AVater- 
inetz,” interrupted hfadame Bertha, “ we at least will not 
abandon this poor little object. In the fiist place we must 
have her christened — which her miscreant mother never 
thought of, no doubt. Nor have yon, brother, 1 am sure. 
You are nevertheless a priest, and more than that, a canon!” 

AVatermetz cjuietly observed, but did not quail under, his 
sister's triumphant look. 

“ Yes, sister,” said he at length — “ Yes ; you will hold 
her at the font, and 1 have found a godfather.” 

“No —no,” said Madame Bertha impatiently, “I have 
chosen the Provost of St. Mary’s, and I |)ositivcly will have no 
other. In your eye, no doubt, the commonest mechanic in 
Cambray had been a fit gossip for me ! ” 

“ I am then to inform his lordshi]i the bishop that yon 
refuse him for one?” replieil the canon with a smile of good- 
natured importance, mingleil with an expression of drollery. 

“ llis lordship the bishop ! The bishop, brother! //c 
deigns to fill this office ? How did it happen ? How 

did you bring yourself to ask him ? Oh, the worthy, the 
condescending prelate ! ” 

Madame Bertha strove to accompany this speech with a 
smile of pleasure ; but so little weie In r starched and formal 
features used to such an expression that till she could accomplish 
on the present occasion was at best but an equivocal grin. 

Some days aftertvarils the christening took place in the 
episcopal church, with a parade and pomp that made Madame 
Bertha’s somewhat twisted figure look at least two inches 
taller. 'I'he child was named Lydorie. 

The bishop gave a grand christening dinner. The worthy 
Canon AA’atermetz, bciiig a great lover of good living, had a 
habit of paying a visit at times to the kitchen. As he ap¬ 
proached it on the present occa.slon, to make some inquiries 
about the anticipated repast, he heard a child crying bitterly, 
while the rough voice of Master Magaloufle, the bisliop’s 
head cook, was scolding severely the little culprit. 

The canon patronised the cook, and as the latter was pleased 
to say, honoured him with his iamiliar friendship. He was 
now however much shocked to find Master Magalouffe unmer- 
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cifully flogging his sou, who was between five anil six years of 
age, with a Iialf-roastcd peacock which he wielded by one of 
the drumsticks, and tlms made a very formidable scourge. 

“Holloa! Hold! How is this, Magaloufte?” asked the canon, 
throwing liimself between the executioner and the victim. 
“ What causes this intemperate anger against the gentle 
Severin ? ” 

“ Keverend sir,” rcjilied the cook, “ if I did not give vent 
to my rage, I should burst into tears of despair I IJy Saint 
Martha, my holy patroness I I never knew suH'ering like this. 
For the first time 1 have disgraced the noble profession of 
cook! — Have 1 not cause. Father Nicholas? Look at this 
peacock ! AFas ever so fine, so fat, so beautiful a bird spoiled 
on the spit?” 

“ Patience, patience, lifagalouffe 1” 

“ No— I renounce patience and philosophy in a case like 
this! Kver since vespers yestcr-eve my whole establishment 
has been prejiaring for this day’s dinner — clerks of the 
kitchen, grooms of the porringer, turnspits and scullions, all ! 
Never was framed a plan more perfect or dignified than mine! 
Look here, worthy canon—just for one instance — for. Heaven 
he praised! 1 am no boaster, or L might give you a dozen- 
look at these fried slices of venison — or this roasted sucking 
pig—or this sauce of sweet herbs with Tourraine plums and 
Greek raisins ; or just taste this gilded souj)! Most assuredly 
it is not from vanity I say it, but the world holds only two 
cooks capable of manufacturing a soup like this—and if it be 
true that Taillavant, head of the royal kitchen of France, can 
make it, as undoubted is it that it was I, Jaques Magaloufle, 
who invented it, when I served under that celebrated artist.” 

“Nay, but Magaloufle !-” 

“Nay, nay,reverend father, but hear me—what hands but 
Taillavant’s or mine could ))ro])erly cut these slices of pain- 
prinws, let them imbibe their due time in their bed, so to call 
it, of honey, white wine, and yolks of eggs — after which fry 
them to a turn in marrow and lard — due proportions, mind 
ye ! — toss them on the frothing surge without ever letting 
tliem touch the bottom — and finally saturate them in a sauce 
of rose-water, drudged with saffron, sweet spices, and impal¬ 
pable gold dust ? ” 

This long harangue, broken even as it was by the canon’s 
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interruption, somewhat cooled the ire of the cook ; but it ex¬ 
ploded anew at the sight of the fresh peacock brought to him 
to replace that which little Severin had so carelessly singed. 

“A feast like this — like what this should have been,” re¬ 
sumed MagalouflFc, trembling once more with passion, and 
raising his voice to its highest pitch, “ what it would have 
been but for the villany of this young conspirator, had im¬ 
mortalised me! And now, 1 merit nought but opprobrium 
and disgrace 1 What now can I do, but fling aside my white 
rod of office as episcopal cook, and hide my dishonoured head 
behind the meanest burgher's kitchen-wench, who puts on a 
Sunday her bit of beef or her smoked goose into an earthen 
pot, with a couple of onions and a handful of pepper and salt! 
Heaven give me ])aticnce !" 

“ Magalouft'e, Magalouffe, 1 call on you as a cook and a 
Christian to listen to reason ! ” exclaimed Father Nicholas, be¬ 
ginning to lose his own temper, while striving to moderate 
that of another. 

Reason, Father Nicholas ! Is it reasonable to see that 
degenerate brat of mine studying some scribbled parchment 
instead of basting my precious peacock.^ Cursed be the 
officious chaplain’s clerk who taught him such pernicious 
knowledge!” 

“ What, then, thou cans’t read, Severin ? ” asked the canon 
of the weeping boy. 

“ Alas ! Yes, holy father,” replied he, timidly quitting the 
niche where he had retreated. 

“ Read ! ” cried Magalouffe. “ Read ! and what will that 
make of him, let me ask ? ” 

“ A canon of die blessed cathedral — the chaplain’s clerk 
told me so," said Severin, emboldened by the encouraging 
looks of Father Nicholas. 

“ Canon, canon! Insolent young varlet! Can your rever¬ 
ence forgive him ?" 

“ Be quiet, Magalouffe. Forgive poor little Severin — come, 
come, for ray sake !” said Watermetz. “ Since your son shows 
such a wish for learning, I will myself take him in charge, 
and we’ll make him, if not exactly a canon, at any rate a 
chaplain, with a good benefice.” 

“ And is it come to this I ” exclaimed Magalouffe in a tone 
of grief, and at the same time replacing his white cap on his 
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pate — “A stranger and not my son is to receive from my 
dying hands the wliite wand of head episcopal cook !” — and 
with tearful eyes and woeful countenance, he began to trim, 
pluck, and skewer up another peacock. 

From the day following, and for fourteen successive years. 
Father Nicholas kept his word ; and Severin became and con¬ 
tinued his intelligent and industrious pupil. 


CHAPTER II. 

Aki) now wo must imagine ourselves in the episcopal reign of 
Moiiseigiieur Godefry de Fontaine, in llie year l.SilO. 

Severin had become by this time a fine-looking, a gentle, 
and most pains-taking young man. The good canon IVater- 
metz, who rcmemberecl well what a wild young fellow he 
himself hail been at nineteen years of age, wondcied at, while 
he admired, his pupil, studying the not very attractive science 
of theology with such extreme ardour and untiring persever¬ 
ance. The fervent piety of Severin, and his holy ambition of 
entering into orders, smoothed every difficulty in the way. 
His only recreation was to devote three or four hours of each 
day in copying missals and rare manuscripts, and in colouring 
the fantastic ornaments of those illuminate writings. In this 
species of employment he had acquired an extraordinary degree 
of perfection, which the most celebrated rubricators might 
have envied. Father Nicholas was indebted to the exertions 
of Severin’s talent for a library of fourteen thick volumes,—a 
literary treasure of no small value at the epoch at which we 
write. 

During the fourteen years which we have just jumped over 
with such a bound, Madame Bertha had ceased to reside with 
her brother, having gone to live with, and give the full benefit 
of her acidulated kindnesses to, a female relation near Mons, 
who was infirm and old, and who hatl declared that whichever 
of her cousins, no matter in what degree, would nurse her 
during life, should have all her property at her death, 

Madame Bertha had taken Lydorie with her to her new 
abode. They seldom came to Cambray, although her affection 
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for her brother, as strong as it was sour, liad not in the 
slightest degree changed its quality. At'hen the woithy canon 
lost the society of his sister as a constant resident, he )iersuadeil 
(easily enougli) Severin’s father to allow him to take the hoy 
wholly to his own care, and he accordingly brought him home 
as one of his family. 

As soon as—and Dame Bertha did not think it soon at all 
— the old relative was dead and buried, the brother and sister 
were once more united under the sitne roof. Severin was just 
then waiting the sacred itcrmission to enter on the first grade 
of his intended holy calling ; and he sighed for it with the 
impatience with which one longs i'or the chief ohjoct of their 
earthly wishes. 

Madame Bertha’s pnjtil — thanks to the mixture of cotitra- 
diction and kindness, both in their turns ex.iggerated, of the 
good old lady, — was far from itossessing the tr.impiillity of 
taste and equability of temper which distingitished Severin. 
By turns frolicsome and docile, silent, animated, gentle, and 
impetuous, she was sure to please every taste at times, and there¬ 
fore to be a general favourite. 'I’he good cation was i'oolishly 
fond of her. Madame Bertha seolded her twenty times between 
matin and vespers, and kissed lierat least as often. The whole 
family yielded to all her varietii's of temjier. The canon, his 
sister, the maidens and the varlets—and Severin like the rest. 

Lydorie was always to he seen as was becoming a young 
Iierson of the first respectability. Xi'ver w;is any iiretty girl, 
with fine blue beaming eyes, more gracefully dressed than she, 
as she went in the morning to mass, or w.alked in the afternoon 
under the double row of chestnut trees which shtided the prin¬ 
cipal promenade of the town of (i.imbray. 

One day it so happened, that being particularly struck with 
a beautifully illuminated missal which Severin was enqiloyed 
in copying, she took the sudden fancy of tiecoming lierself a 
learner of tlie art of rubrication ; and quickly as the notion was 
conceived, she insisted on Severin beginning to give her lessons, 
in laying on the colours, and intermixing tlie stiipes and spots 
of gold foil on the snow-white vellum pages. 

During the lessons which followed in daily succession, it 
became necessary that Severin should guide, with his accustomed 
fingers, the fingers—not over docile at all times — of the now 
blooming and beautiful Lydorie. Gay and mischief-loving as 
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she was at times, she used often to strive to provoke into 
])ecvishness her steady and studious instructor, by splashing 
with large stains of black or blue the fair white margin of the 
ornamented page. Hut failing in every attempt to ruffle 
Severin’s temper, or draw a rejnoach from him, she did not 
fail, after a while, to remark that either his disj>osition must 
be the very best in the worhl, or her influence ujion it the most 
unbounded. Neither of these notions was a bad recommenda¬ 
tion for Severin. 'J'ogether they made his claim on Lydorie’s 
regard irresistible. 

tVhen the daily lesson was over, and Severin once again 
alone in his chamber, he invariably set himself to prayer. Hut 
the instinct of devotion, so lately all in all with him, was now 
(|uite overpowered bv another, as natural but much stronger. 
IVe need scarcely say what it was. It is enough, that in every 
prayer put up for liiniself, the name of Lydorie insensibly 
found a place ; and all his lessons of theology were utterly 
forgotten, in the memory of those in which he acted as teacher 
instead of learner. 

'I'he first elli'ct of the discovery of his true state of mind 
was dreadlul regret. II" thought he had committed a budget 
of mortal sins, lie lowed to lisk no reitetition of his error. 
Ijydorie iinjdored him not to abandon her to bet but half-en¬ 
lightened ignorance, lie stiuggled. e.vcused himself, refused 
her—but could not resist for ever! In short, her emjtire over 
him was romjdetely confirmed. 

'I'lienceforward his thoughts took a tottdly new direction. 
The life of a jtriest began to appear set ere. isolated, and un¬ 
natural ; and when he ch.uice<l to see some young burgher 
taking a nuptial r.inible with his joungcr wife, while perhaps 
a little urchin trotted beside or gambolled before them, Severin’s 
heart stvmed lull, a vague mehmeholy weigheil him down, and 
a wild longing for he knew not exactly wlmt. Hut whatever 
was the change towards which nature seemed to urge him, he 
was at any rate quite convinced that it was not to be found in 
solitude. He at times thought that he and Lydorie might 
perhaps discover it together. 

And Lydorie, on her ))art, iK’gan to find her lessons of ru¬ 
brication very much too sluirt; while from a gay and gidily girl 
she Itccame all at once transformed into a steady, serious, and 
somewhat pensive young woman. Sitting by the side of ht* 
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instructor, she listened with a pleased and patient car to all he 
taught. She no longer blotted the vellum, nor mixed the 
colours for raiscltief’s sake ; and when Severin read out to her 
some interesting story of sacred history, her eyes used at times 
to fill with tears, and her bosom to heave with sighs, par¬ 
ticularly at the page of Iloly Writ which records the loves of 
Jacob and RachcL Now, whether by accident or, perhaps, by 
instinct, which we have found guiding Severin before, it hap- 
penetl that almost every day lie opened his bible at that same 
place—and always found, as well he might, something new 
to admire and descant on in that beautiful and touching pas¬ 
sage. 

And now the festival of the Holy Trinity had come round; 
and the epoch fixed for Severin’s reception in the earliest order 
of priesthood was not far off—it was for the day of the Na¬ 
tivity. 

The unfortunate student wept tears of sorrow, not unmixed 
with remorse, at the anticipation of this day, long so ardently 
looked forward to. 

In the fourteenth century, the festival of the Trinity was 
celebrated by a procession of prodigious pomp, all through the 
district called the Cambresis, but particularly in the chief town. 
All tlie guilds of the cori>oration bore a part in this ceremony ; 
trumpets blowing, colours flying, and each burgher dressed in 
the gaudy pourpoint, cloak, plume, and covered cap distinctive 
of his trade or calling. 

After the ceremony, the various guilds carried in great state 
to the houses of their several chiefs tlie finely decorated efiigy 
of the blessed patron whom they respectively invoked ; that is 
to say, St. Pelagie for the weavers and mercers ; St. Fabieii for 
the cross-bow makers ; St. Sebixstian for the archers’ company ; 
St. Maur for the bakers’; and Our Lady of Mount Carmel fur 
the mulquiniers. 

On Trinity Monday, in the aforementioned year 1320, after 
the procession had gone the whole course of the town of Cam- 
bray, the right reverend Bishop Godefroy returned into the epi¬ 
scopal palace, somewhat fatigued, but still not forgetting to give 
his parting benediction to the guilds at the foot of the draw¬ 
bridge. 'Then rose upon all sides a loud noise of trumpets and 
viols; and shouts were raised from thousands of voices in 
honour of St. Maur, St. Pelagie, St. Fabien, and the rest. 
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Above all these vociferations, however, arose that of the tnul- 
quiniers. “ Our Lady ! Our Lady !’’ was heard dominant in 
the clamour, for Camhray did not boast of a guild so rich or 
so numerous as that, inasmuch as the dressing of fine threads 
was a trade of great profit, and required an immense number 
of hands to fitly prepare the material before it passed into those 
of the weavers. And of all the noisy throats that shouted 
honour and ])raise to their blessed patroness that day, there was 
not one that was outnoised by the voice of our old acquaintance 
Jacob Parigault, the mt-nouris of the mulquiniers. Fourteen 
or fifteen years had not in the least degree lessened his love of 
fun or tdlent for foolery, while they had considerably increased 
his impudence. Long prescription, which is the licence of a 
great many other placemen and the privilege of their buf¬ 
fooneries, had established ail his rights to be insolent and 
troublesome to the whole town of Cambray, and even up to the 
gates of the bishop’s palace. 

With the lower part of his body inclosed in a wooden horse, 
on which one might have sworn he was really mounted—for a 
housing of red cloth covered his legs and fell down to the ground 
—the mt-murix trotted and gallopped, or at least appeared to 
do so, through the crowd, and scattered about his gross jests 
and vulgar repartees, the best of which were inspired by his 
conscious impunity, and by sundry ftottrinex of wine, freely 
quaffed at the expense of the corporation, lie was encouraged 
and supported in all his sallies by the shouts of laughter which 
burst from the mulquiniers, the clapping of hard palms, and 
every other demonstration of applause. 

Madame llcrtha and Lydoric, escorted by Severin, looked on 
from a little mound not far from the drawbridge of the palace, 
but outside its precincts, on the animated spectacle offered by 
the crowd. The xot-xoiirix recognised the canon's sister, and 
came prancing round and round her and her young companion, 
in tile hope of receiving the usual slight gratification for his 
foolery. JJut he gained nothing by the volts and demivolts, 
and other grotesque maiueuvrings of his wooden warhorse. He 
saluted over and over again with his long wooden sword, and 
paid some overcharged com]>liments, all for nought. Madame 
Bertha had left her excarcelle (the portable pocket of those days) 
at home. 

Disappointed, and a little irritated at Madame Bertha’s con- 
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tcmptuous indifference ami vinegar-looks, the half-drunken not- 
xoiirix began to fling familiar ami rather impertinent jokes at 
the old lady. Severiii mildly entreated him to Iw more re¬ 
spectful. 

Saint Nitouche! patron of mine ! protect and guard me !" 
cried I’arigault, making a thrust with his tvooden sivord, half 
in jest half in earnest, at the young man. “ So, my young 
champion, you have attainted my honour, and touched the tip 
of my scutcheon! We must enter the lists. Very well, be it 
so! I am ready. Ami as for yon, yon must, by way of casque, 
clap one of the cook your fatlu'r’s copiier pots on your head, 
— and a kiss from the gipsy's daughter here .shall be the prize 
for the victor ! ’’ 

At these outrageous words Lyilorie blushed deep with mingled 
shame and anger, and she could not restrain her tears ; for she 
saw that the insult offered her was gusuly relished by the 
crowd. In fact, she was not ('Xtreniely poi>ular, for her high 
spirit had at tiuios shown itself not to synqtathise iit all with 
the low-born or vulgar. J’l'sides which, the burghers were 
almost constantly at variance, ami sometimes at open war with 
the canons of the cathedral, on cpiestions of privilege, which 
the chapter was on all occasiotis endeavouring to diminish in 
proportion as the ))eoi)le strove to increase them. It was natu¬ 
ral enough therefore for the lower oideis, of which the crowd 
was now chiefly composed, the guilds having begun to march 
homewards, to enjoy the rough baniering of the I'ool, at the 
expense of the si.ster and the depeml.mis of a I’anon. 

Severin, anxious to put an end to this disgraceful and vexa¬ 
tious scene, and to relieve Lydorie from her annojance, gently 
strove to make way through the crowd. Hut instead of facili¬ 
tating his retreat, or showing tiny consideration for his cumjia- 
nions, the people o|>j>oseil their passttge; and the xnt-xojirix, in 
the heat of his insolence, threw his arm round Lydorie’s neck, 
and made the air resound with the gross echo of an audacious 
kiss. 

This outr.age was inst.anlly ffdlowed by a well-directed blow 
from Severin's fury-nerved and rage-propelled fist, which 
knocked the fool clean down, covered his face with blood, and 
sent him and his horse most ludicrously tumbling, in a style 
which no flentaur ever iMiforc exhibited. Vet nobody laughed. 

At the sight of their beloved buffoon so rudely handled, the 
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rabble sent up a yell that carried fright to the inmost heart of 
the well-disi>osed—for it was a voice well known. 

Aie ! ate ! we are mrudered ! we are murdered ! ” the re¬ 
gular battle-cry of a Cam bray mob, was now heard on all sides; 
while a desperate rush, defeating its own object, was made 
against Severin; but liefore any of tlie too-anxious mob could 
seize upon him, through the impediments made by the general 
attempt, the bishoit’s arcliers hurried to his rescue, and a fear¬ 
ful melee was the instant consequence. 

The rabble and the discontented burghers, who soon joined 
in the riot, Iteing unarmed, came badly off in the contest. The 
tlaggers of the archers cut ami thrust with serious effect, while 
the mob could only return awkward thumps of very unscien¬ 
tific fists, or blows of occasional bludgeons, with which, how¬ 
ever, they dealt severe punishment here and there. 

In the mean time, Severin took advantage of the tumult to 
pass the drawbridge and enter the castle, with his double load; 
no easy matter, for while one leant on him with a gentle, but 
agitated pressure, embarrassing every step by the excitement 
slie created, the other was a coin|)lete dead weight, having 
nearly lost her senses from fright. 

The archers, fiercely assailed by large reinforcements of the 
people, now slowly retreated. Thanks to their steady front, 
they got clear off with only a few broken heads or bruised 
limbs, and succeeded in raising the drawbridge without leaving 
one of their comrades in the power of the mob. But tlie latter, 
inflamed to madness by the sight of at least thirty of their 
killed or wounded friends, determined on other means of ven¬ 
geance, with all the wild ferocity of not only those, but what 
ought to be better, days. 

It was but the affair of an hour, in spite of the admonitions 
and threats of the grand bailiff, to seize on all the liarriers of 
the town, and tear down the toll-houses, while the great bell 
of St. Gory sounded the tocsin to all the country round. Four 
or five thousand desperate rioters were soon assembled, with 
the sole object of plunder and devastation. The first place of 
any force attempted to be carried was the fort of Mies, which 
made small resistance; next, the town-house, where the bailiff 
and the magistrates, paralysed by fear,—the sure characteristic 
of all corrupt corporations in the hour of trial—sat arguing 
and suggesting while they should have been out in the streets 
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at the head of their police, facing the danger which in nine 
cases out of ten flies before the boldness it would strive to 
appal, and giving example and heart to the better order of 
buighers, who oidy want such on like occasions, to arm and 
flght in defence of their property and good order. 

The town-house, the abbey of St. Hubert, the mansions of 
the grand vicar. Canon Watermetz’s cousin, and of the arch¬ 
deacon of Brussels, with those of several of the canons who 
lived in the city, were soon a prey to the flames, first being 
pillaged from garret to cellar. 

Jn the bishop's palace all was confusion and dismay. The 
alarmed prelate held an irregular council of all who chose to 
give advice or suggest a means of good. But of the hall-full 
of functionaries, lay or clerical, not one seeincsl able to do any 
thing better than heap abuse on poor Severin, the innocent 
cause of this alarming revolt. 

And now the burghers, in more regular ap])roacb, but still 
bellowing furiously for revenge, rushed onwards, carrying lad¬ 
ders to scale the walls of the palace defences. There were but 
poor means of resistance against these formidable )ireparations; 
for the armed guard within the palace was never considerable, 
and the capture of the Fort de Sellcs gave the eiiemy aln.ost 
the command of the place. 

But even had there been men enough to defend the palace, 
it did not contain more than two days’ provisions; and sup¬ 
pose even that it could hold out so long, it must then be sur¬ 
rendered at discretion, unless, indeed, the chieftains of the 
bishop’s free-fiefs, as they were called, came to his reverence’s 
assistance. But there w'as little reliance to lie placed on the 
allegiance of these turbulent marauders, who were more likely 
to side with the peojde than check the revolt. 

But a sudden and chance circumstance happily changed this 
desperate state of things; and the instrument of the change 
was no other than the original cause of the evil. 

Jacob I’arigault had been carried home by some of his 
mob patrons. They chose to consider him at least three 
quarters dead, although he had been only stunned bylSeverin’s 
blow, and the stu|)ofaction which followed was entirely caused 
by intoxication; so that when, after a couple of hours' slet'p, 
his wife told him all that had ]>assed, and much of what was 
passing, the shrewd buffoon rapidly saw the reality of his own 
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position,>8nd seriously reflected on the probable consequences 
that would accrue if matters went on much further in the 
way they were going. 

“ How will all this end ?” thought the mUsouris, not much 
wishing to revert to the way in which it began. “ Why thus 
— they may take and sack the palace, and kill the bishop — 
(iood ! Then comes the emperor, furious and grasping— 
So! Next, all the rich burghers get clear out of the scrape, by 
the force of sundry bags of golden crowns — Well! After that, 
the mass of the rioters are pardoned — it would be impossible 
to hang them all —Excellent! And then, what is to become 
of roe ? An example must be made — the bishop’s honour 
appeased — the emperor’s dignity avenged — Very well! What 
so easy as to gibbet poor Jacob I'arigault ? Who would say 
a word in favour of the xot-sourix ? He would never be missed, 
for the world has fools enough to fill his place ! My wind¬ 
pipe swells at the thought of it! No, no, the gallows in Cut¬ 
throat Cross shall not see my body dangling on it, if my poor 
wit holds good—away, away!" 

I’arigault was making ready to sally forth, all the while he 
was soliloquising; and he was soon capering and prancing, 
fresher than ever, on his wooden horse, in the midst of the 
mob, and under the walls of the palace. The crowd bailed 
him wherever he appeared with shouts of welcome and bursts 
of laughter; and the ludicrous gravity with which he acted the 
character of general-in-cbief, amused the observers so much, 
that it turned their attention away from the main object of 
their business there; and not a ladder was attempted to be 
placed against the ramparts. 

Thus gaining time, the sol-sourix turned in his mind the 
best means of persuading the citizens to abandon the intended 
assault, when the accidental circumstance Ix'fore alluded to 
came to the aid of his projects, and he quickly availed himself 
of it. And it must lie here remarked, that the richest and most 
sensible of the burghers, among whom were Master le Baudain, 
and M^tcr Eustace de Dinault, saw the revolt with sore 
affliction. They knew well th.it their pockets would have to 
pay the damage when the emperor came to the aid of the 
bishop, which he assuredly would, for he swore on occasion of 
the last riots, by his hoi)es of Paradise and by the relics of his 
saint, that he would make the heaviest purse in Carabray hang 
i- a 
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iuose and flabby, if the citizens again provoked liim! The 
worthies just mentioned were, therefore, much delighted to see 
the ready-witted I’arigault again appear, and they took care to 
encourage his evident disposition to settle matters quietly, 
when both liis and their object was marvellously facilitated by 
a new arrival on the tumultuous scene. 

Little imagining what had happened in the town, and be¬ 
lieving that the procession of the guilds alone had caused the 
large assemblage in the neighbourhood of the palace, Magalouffe 
approached by a narrow street leading up to the bishop’s resi¬ 
dence, riding quietly on his mule in his usual attitude of con¬ 
sequential ease, liehind him rode two clerks of the kitchen, 
leading each two sum|iter horses laden with provisions, which 
the learned cook had himself sallied out that morning in search 
for, in various villages of the neiglibourhood, each celebrated 
for some particular object of provender. And as his mule am¬ 
bled on, he profoundly cogitated on the most palatable manner 
of doing justice to a magnifleent salmon-trout which he carried 
in a basket on his crupper, unwilling to entrust to any other 
carriage the finest fish diet he had ever known to be taken in 
the Scheldt. 

He ended, however, with the resolution of serving up the 
trout with a sauce of sweet almonds, white-wine, and hydromel; 
when he was roused up by the well known voice of the sol-nourix, 
who called out to him loudly: — 

“ Welcome, welcome, thou king of the kitchen ! But more 
welcome still, in thy capacity of peacemaker — welcome brother 
ambassador! ” 

Magalouffe repulsed the buffoon with all his accustomed 
disdain ; hut the latter, redoubling his volubility, and capering 
close to the cook, made it appear to the crowd, in the midst of 
which they now were, that he and Magalouffe were closely 
whispering together ; while, in fact, the tormented cook was 
only heartily cursing him, and ordering him to go about his 
business. But Parigault, raising his hand for silence, as if he 
were going to proclaim the result of a secret conference, ex¬ 
claimed,— 

“List! burghers, list! His reverence the lord bishop, 
satisfied with the frolicsome feats already done—and wishing 
that we might all repose from our merry-making, has sent, as 
you see, bis head cook, armed with full powers to treat with 
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your head fool — not without rich presents such as you 
witness, as is fitting so serious an embassy on so joyous a 
day. 

“His reverence is slightly of opinion — and perhaps you 
will all agree with him — that good humour and jollity have 
gone a trifle too far—but in consideration of Easter sports, 
nothing tliat has passed to-day is to be remembered to-morrow; 
—that is positively stipulated between us two;—is it not, 
very worthy brother? Is it not, most excellent plenipoten¬ 
tiary ?” 

With these words he threw his arms round Magalouffe’s 
neck, to the infinite increase of mob merriment. The cook 
prepared to reply, and then to shake off the fool; but the latter 
strained him so close that he could not stir, and stifled all his 
efforts to make himself heard by loud calls on the people to 
the following effect: — 

“ Now, away with you all, men, women, and children — 
home, home ! I'ake care that the men-at-arms of the lord of 
Mivart, who are now galloping full speed towards the city, 
don’t come too fast for ye! Away! and my blessing be with 
ye all!” 

With these words he made many grotesque imitations of 
the bishop’s manner of blessing his riotous flock, 'riie well- 
disposed burghers followetl up his efforts, by rapid reasonings 
with the people, already tired with their excesses, and agreeing 
that they had gone too far. 

“ Kight! right! AVise men all, follow the fool’s advice! 
Home! home! Long live his reverence the bishop!” and the 
like cries of peace now rose up on all sides. The crowd dis¬ 
persed with inconceivable rapidity; and many a bold fellow, 
throwing behind him looks of inquiry and alarm for the 
threatened men-at-arms, hurried into his house or hovel, 
being more anxious to bar his own door than to break open 
those of the bishop’s palace. 

A deputation from the town waited the bishop the next 
morning: and Monseigneur tlodefroy de Fontaine, after a 
more than usually long lecture, granted pardon to the respec¬ 
tive citizens, the sot-souris included, on the following con¬ 
ditions:— 

1st, That the provost of the town, in presence of the Itailiff 
F 3 
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and forty burgliors, should forthwith procure and return to 
their true owners all the pillaged property. 

2d. That the town should pay a fine of two thousand livres 
tournm, are imbursement for the damage by fire and otherwise, 
and that ten burghers were to remain hostages till the fulfil¬ 
ment of the clause. 

3d. That a hundred burghers, in white shirts, and tapers 
in hand, should march bare-footed round tlic town, and do 
public penance in the episcopal church. 

4th. That no guild should henceforward carry a standard 
without the express permission of the bishop. 

fith. That the bells of St. Gary’s church, which had sounded 
the tocsin of revolt, should be unblessed, and muffled up for 
the space of a wliole year. 

“ Hard conditions—cruel hard. Master Eustace! ’’ exclaimed 
Le Baudain to his brother burgher, as the bishop’s secretary 
read the above terms of accommodation stated to the deputation. 

AVhatmust we do ? ” , 

“ Accept and sign, accept and sign, brother Baudain ! and 
not a moment to be lost either.— If the troops of the free- 
fiefs pour into town, as they have been doing all the morning, 
we are ruined. The emperor will soon be at the heels of the 
feudal lords, as the lion follows the jackal when prey is to he 
run down.” 

“But two thousand /irren lourtioin, friend Dinault!” 

“No matter, though it were ten ! Our privileges, brother! 
our monopoly! Come, come, brother, think of those—accept 
and sign, sign quickly, brother. — Eh! what sounds are those? 
Trumpets, again! hark to the clattering of the cavaliers as they 
come in, the free fiefs at their head! ” 

“St. Mary guide me! ’Tis true enough. Master de Dinault: 
Oh, ’tis a grievous sum, hard, a hard condition! Three 
hundred at least will fall to my share! Eh! what a cltingour 
and clashing is there! What is that, what is it. Master 
Eustace ?” 

“’Tis tlie bloody lord of Quesnil with his archers and men- 
at-arms, that's all,” replied Dinault drily. 

“ The fierce and freebooter lord of Quesnil! The holy 
martyrs be our speed!” exclaimed the avaricious old citizen. 
“ 'The pen, the pen, brother Dinault! There—I have signed 
—we are well oftj after all.” 
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“ I think BO too,” said Dinault, placing his mark, for he 
could not write his name; and the rest of the deputies gladly 
followed his example. 

And thus ended the memorable riot, distinguished in the 
records of the town by the quaint title of “The Trinity 
Troubles.” 


CHAPTEH 111. 

Amono the most distinguished qualities of first-rate cooks, 
there was one which Magaloufte possessed in uncommon per¬ 
fection, and that one was i)unctuality. At the first pull of the 
cord which gave to the dinner-bell that longed-for sound, so 
dear to the hungry lovers of good cheer, who abounded in the 
episcopal palace, Magaloufie and liis various assistants were in¬ 
variably ready to place the first dish on the table. Never, no 
never once, had he earned the reproach of causing the appetites 
of their reverences, the feasters, to wait; no, not for as long 
as the chaplain could chant an extra Avc. And never had the 
intendantof the palace to ask, “Arc we ready. Master Maga¬ 
loufte.'’” The smoking soup tureen spoke for itself and saved 
him the trouble. 

Now it so happened that four days after the important events 
mentioned in the last chajiter, the varlet in waiting pulled the 
bell-cord, and sounded the cheering summons to the mid-day 
repast. The bishop came in, in due form of state, preceded 
by his chaplain and ordinaries, and followtHl by the rosy-gilled 
canons and others who had the honourable privilege of a seat 
at Ins dinner-table. Hut great was the astonishment of all, on 
perceiving the Ixtard unfurnished with edibles—a desolate 
blank, with the exception of the white rolls, or pains-iaillon, 
placed beside each cover, and the furnishing which was in the 
province of the groom of the cupboard, rather than that of the 
cook. 

And well may be imagined the haste and hurry, the bustle 
and the ftuster, with which the half-horrified intendant scudded 
along the corridors and passages lietween the refectory and the 
kitchen of the episcopal palace. 

Magaloufte, the while, like one struck by the hand of Heaven 
r -I 
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sat Stultified in a corner of his kitchen, unable or unwilling to 
reply to any of the anxious inquiries for orders put to him from 
his numerous auxiliaries. And many a whisper of wonderment 
went round these savoury satellites of the great luminary thus 
eclipsed. Much did they marvel as to the nature of the 
trouble that could so have overcast him. Great indeerl must 
it be, thought they, for never before had grief—not even for 
the death of his wife—caused him to omit a particle of the 
important duties of his office. 

The voice of the intendant, tremulously demanding the 
cause of the alarming delay, made Magalouffe jump up from 
his deep reverie ; and with amazing promptitude and presence 
of mind he gave his orders to his subalterns, so as that in 
much less time than might have been expected a dinner was 
served up — good in comparison to that which a less celebrated 
artist might he proud to furnish, but certainly unworthy the 
lame of Magalouffe. 

His business done, ho gave himself freely up again to his 
sorrows; and sinking on a seat, covered his hot face with both 
his greasy hands and we]>t bitterly. 

“Why, Magalouffe!” said the compassionate intendant; 
“this is too bad — ’tis unmanly so to afflict yourself for a 
dinner being a little too late. A very venial offence this, my 
good friend, and you weep as if you repented a mortal sin. 
Remember, as his reverence the lord bishop often says, citing 
the Holy Scriptures, ‘ It is written, the wise man falls seven 
times in one day.’ ” 

“Ah, Master Intendant! ray grief is indeed great, and good 
cause have I for it! By the blessed St. Martha! if 1 knew 
one in the whole district of the (Jambresis who was fit to hold 
the white wand of episcojtal cook, I would this hour resign it 
into his hand, and 1 would hasten to fill in some Carmelite 
convent, where they eat only roots plain boiled in water, the 
degraded functions of a brother vegetable dresser ! ” 

The intendant made a new attempt to console Magalouffe, 
but the reader will rememlter that it was not his humour to be 
stopped short when his heart was full or his passion high. 

“O, why, why.” continued he, “did it not please Heaven 
and my Holy jiatroness to keep me firm in my first intention 
of teaching my son the noble science which has gained me 
such fame.^ Instructed by me, he might have handed down 
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the name of Magalouffe from generation to generation ! He 
might have been episcopal cook! And tell me. Master In- 
tendant, where is a prouder title to bo found than that which 
I bear, and which gives rank and precedence among the twen¬ 
ty-four free-fiefs of the bishopric, and confers the privilege of 
treating of the feudal affairs, civil as well as criminal, of his 
reverence ? • Accursed lie the officious interference of Canon 
Watermetz! His reverence the loid bishop has awhile ago 
struck me to the heart, touching tiiis ill-starred son of mine. 
He heaped on him the harshest epithets, and swore — no bis 
reverence did not swear an oath hut he looked one — that 
little was wanting to make him refuse to Severin his promised 
letters of ordination. Yes, yes! It is to me he said that— 
aye and more — to me who have reached my sixty-fouith year 
without ever la'fore being disgraced by a reproach for me or 
mine! Oh ! why did Father Nicholas ever ilrag the boy from 
his nook in this comfortable kitchen ? AVhat if he had scorched 
fifty peacocks, more or less, what matter ! If he had never 
taken to those foolish studies that bring us nothing hut disgrace, 
he had learned his trade, and the name of Magaloufie had been 
unpolluted 1" 

“ Nay, nay, worthy Magalouife, his reverence may be molli¬ 
fied !” said the intendant. 

“ Mollified ! Do you think, then, I would condescend——” 

“HutI tut — you go too far. Master Magaloufie." 

“No, Sir Intendant—the bishop himself allows that I am 
right—he has acknowledged his error, and strove to repair it 
by promising to ordain my son to-morrow. Praise be to his 
reverence for his gracious intentions—you need say nothing 
to him of what has passed between us—but his reparation 
comes too late ; 1 shall never recover tlie injury done to my 
honour!” 

After Magaloufie had thus unburthened himself, he retired 
to his private apartments, and sent to summon his son to an 
interview. Severin soon .arrived. He looked flushed and agi- 

* The twenty-four frep-fipfs {frnucs-fievts'i wore the gri'Jit provost of the palnre, 
the maiirC'tVKott'l in ordiiuir), the master of tht‘ hunt, the grand master oi the 
fisheries, tite grand huth>r, the m<i'>ter oi the ooreinouies, the comptroUer, the head 
cook {grand qumx ), &c *cc 

“ The great bailill,” says t\irpentH*r, “ chief of the hante-cour of the palace, was 
authorised, when the pane required, to simimon the twenty-four free-fiefs to debate 
on the civil, cniniiial, ande/ZnTnifaiis winch c<nircined the jmisdirtion o> tlic ciiiei- 
tain.’* It Is not eleail) s|H*tilie(l in this uuot.ttion whether the cook and the rest 
had a right of mterlerence in ecclesiasticul matters. 
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tated. He had just conic from a long and animated tete-a-tete 
with Lydorie. Kneeling, as was customary, at his father’s 
feet, he asked his blessing, which being duly granted, he 
modestly inquired for what purpose he was favoured with the 
infrequent order to wait on his parent ? 

Magalouffe drew hiipself up with a certain assumption of 
dignity which never sat worse on him than when he was con¬ 
fronted witli his son, wlio, he could not help acknowledging, 
was of a much higher order of humanity than himself. He 
however began a fluent enumeration of all the bishop’s com¬ 
plaints, adding a few of his own suggestions. His voice, 
which he strove at first to pitch in the due key of paternal so¬ 
lemnity, grew insensibly from low and deep to high and harsh ; 
and having continued for some time in that tone, it suddenly 
dropped again to what he meant for tenderness, but which 
was at best but an artificial whine, somewhat like a fanatical 
ranter, who, after thundciing forth a description of hell, con¬ 
cludes his sermon with a faint-toned blessing. Thus it was 
that Magalouife wound up his tirade with an announcement 
of tlie bishop’s benign intention of ordaining the culprit on 
the morrow. 

" Father,” said Severin, in a timid but firm tone, “ 1 can 
never become a priest.” 

At these daring words he raised his eyes, and he was much 
emboldened by observing a total absence of anger in his father’s 
countenance. 

“ I never can—I never will be a priest,” repeated he, witli 
less diffidence and more decision. 

At every word so uttered, a torrent of balm seemed to pour 
itself over the erewhile excited feelings of Magalouffe. He 
could not speak ; but thus ran on his thoughts as he gazed on 
his son. 

“ Oh, it is too much! My blessed patroness, St. Martha, 
has at length taken pity on the sorrow of her unworthy servant, 
and inspired the heart of my boy with the thrice blessed wish 
to become a cook, like his father! He is, to be sure, a little 
too old—but never mind ! I will so work at him, that in four 
years he shall be the second best cook in the Cambresis ! ” 

“I am deeply in love with a young maiden,” continued 
Severin, “ and we have just now plighted our troth, and pro¬ 
mised ourselves to each other for life and deadi.” 
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“ Thou shalt have her, my boy! She shall be thine, I 
promise thee 1 Oh, my son, my dear Sevcrin, what would I 
not do, what not sacrifice to see thee thus fairly renounce thy 
foolish learning and fantastic notions, for the solid honour of 
becoming a cook ! ” 

“You are mistaken, father, 1 have no intention, no want of 
becoming a cook to secure myself a fair subsistence, hly skill 
as a rubricator will always suHice for that, and even allow me 
to provide comfortably for her whom 1 adore, my beloved 
Lytlorie.” 

“ Lydorie! Lydorie!’’ exclaimed the father, almost frantic 
with vexation and rage, “ VV'hat! a base-born gipsy girl—the 

child of a-of an outcast reprobate, odious to God and the 

saints ! — Listen, Severin ! If ever you again utter a word or 
breathe a tliought of this infamy—if you ever again name the 
name of that wretched girl, 1 curse you on the spot! Enough 1 
leave me! ” 

Neither the tears, the entreaties, nor the despair of the 
young man coulil produce the least effect on the old one — if, 
indeed, they did not the more exasperate him. lie ended the 
interview by driving Severin from liis door, with orders never 
more to apjiear in his sight. 

Severin, indignant as he was, nevertheless returned with a 
heavy heart to the apartments of Canon M'atermetz. 

M'hen Lydorie heard from him the recital of his father’s 
cruel obstinacy, though Severin softened down all his grossness 
towards her, the too sensitive girl fainted in her lover’s arms. 
And when the nearly as agitated youth succeeded in bringing 
her to herself, she burst into a flood of tears. 

Hut in this moment of misery there was for Severin an ex¬ 
quisite delight—an essence which turned his whole cup of bit¬ 
terness to balm ; for Ly<loric, for the first time, lavished on 
him the most tender epithets, without a feeling of reserve, and 
returned his warm embraces by others not less warm. Her 
head dro)>ped on his bosom, and her hand was locked in his. 
’I’lius passed the remainder of that day, of such mixed suffer¬ 
ing and joy. 

At last it was absolutely necessary that they should part. 
Severin retired to his chainlK'r. His feelings underwent a 
thousand fluctuations. She loves me—and 1 must quit her! 
She loves me—and 1 must never see her more! To live 
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without her is worse, far worse than death! Live without her. 
No, no, 1 cannot live! ” 

So did the distracted lover soliloquise; and then, feveretl, 
cmpassioncd, frantic, he seized a knife, plunged it in his breast, 
and fell on the ground. 

When he recovered his senses. Madam Bertha, the canon, 
and Lydorie stood by his bed-side, weeping. They had believed 
him to be dead, having discovered him insensible and bathed in 
his blood. Father Nicholas, who was deeply versed in the 
secrets of the healing art, attentively examined the wound, and 
announced, that so far from being dangerous he warranted Se- 
verin’s recovery within a week. 

Lydorie managed matters so well with the old people, that 
the office of nurse was entrusted to her ; and she alone watched 
over her lover during this first night of actual woe. 

In the morning, just as she was preparing to quit his Ix-d-side, 
Madame Bertha being about to relieve her she placed a silver 
ring ui)on his finger, and said,— 

“ As long as thou keepest this ring, my Iteloved, so long shall 
Lydorie be thine, faithful and tender to the last!” 

The delighted youth strove to rejily. in a few words, to these 
sweet professions ; but before they could find utterance, Lydorie 
was gone and Madame Bertha in her place. Severiu turned 
round in his bed, and thought of the delicious pledge, and 
pressed the silver ring to his lij)s. 

The prognostics of the canon were verified. Severin Itecamc 
quickly convalescent. He easily inii)osed on his simple old 
friends by attributing his wound to an accident; and Lydorie 
found no difficulty in persuading them to yield to her the prin¬ 
cipal care of the patient—her brother, as she was in the habit 
of calling him. She passed the chief part of each day in his 
room. 

One day, however, passed over without her making her ap¬ 
pearance from muriiiiig till night. Need we point out or dwell 
on the torturing anxiety of Severin during this interval ? At 
length the good old canon came; and jilacinghinisclf by Severin’s 
side, thus Itegan : — 

“ A well-a-day ! my poor Severin, is it then come to this ? 
I know every thing— your ftither has told me all—your un¬ 
fortunate attachment. And now I understand how it was you 
got this unlucky wound. But since Heaven, in its mercy, saved 
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you from the crime of suicide, it would little become me—a 
poor sinner like yourself—to show myself more severe. I 
"therefore make you no reproach.— Listen to me now, calmly, 
my dear boy ! I have spent nearly the whole day in vain efforts 
to appease your father. He is inexorable. He will neither see 
you, nor forgive you. On the other hand, his reverence the 
bishop is furious at your refusal to enter into holy orders. He 
insists on your leaving the palace, and it is not possible for you 
to remain in Uie town after such disgrace as that. And, in an¬ 
other point of view, how could 1, iny dear Severin, lend my 
sanction to an attachment disapproved of by y^ur only parent p 
You sec all your difficulties—you must meet them with cou¬ 
rage and patience, and put all your trust in the compassion 
and the goodness of Heaven ! — Here, my child, here in this 
purse are thirty golden crowns — lake them, and keep them 
safely ! To-morrow you will quit (Jamhray, with my brother 
the grand vicar, who is going on a inissiou from his reverence 
to the archbishop of llheims. My brother will find you pro¬ 
tectors there, and your great talent as a rubricator will find 
you an ample livehliood until we may succeed in softening 
your father's anger. — Farewell, then, my dear child, remember 
those who brought you up, and who love you dearly — but 
who have little chance of seeing you more — for we are old, 
Severin, and (iod will nut Ix' late in calling us to him ! His 
holy will be done! Farewell, farewell, Severin ! and for want 
of a father’s blessing, let that of an ulil man, who loves you 
like a father, he on your head ! ” 

“ Better, oh, a thousand times better ! Y'ou are my father!” 
exclaimed the youth, throwing himself into the canon’s arms, 
and they wept together for many minutes. 

The next morning, just at day-break, as Severin took his 
sad departure from the long-loved home, and when passing 
under the windows of Lydorie’s chamber he gave one longing 
look upwards, a scrap of parchment fell on the neck of his 
mule. He caught it with a trembling hand, while his heart 
palpitated and his eyes swam, and he read the following words, 
the delicious confirmation of the last that were spoken to him 
by his adored one: 

“ As long as thou kcepest tljis ring, my lieloved, so long shall 
Lydorie be thine, faithful and tender to the last.” 

Ekjverin arrived duly, without adventure, and in perfectly re- 
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covered health, at Rheims, where he soon became the particular 
favourite of the archbishop, who was a great patron of the arts, 
and particularly of those which related to the embellishment of 
illuminated manuscripts and missals. 

“ But why, my good youth,” said the prelate on frequent 
occasions, when he was particularly pleased with Severin's ex¬ 
ertions, “ why do you so obstinately refuse to follow your early 
intentions, and enter on the duties of the divine office ? If 
you will even now consent to be ordained, 1 promise you that 
before the end of a year, you shall be my private chaplain, with 
a good benefice—the very best that falls into my gift.” 

Severin thanked the archbishop, and thanked him with 
sincere gratitude. But with a deep sigh, he invariably added, 
that he could not have the hypocrisy to offer to tiod a heart 
wholly absorbed by a mortal passion. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was, as nearly as possible, two years after the departure of 
Severin, that Lydorie, sitting in the embrasure of one of the 
great windows of tlie palace, and looking out on tlie sad 
formality of what was called the bishop’s pleasure-garden, re¬ 
called the early passages of her life, and wept. 

Orphan of a gipsy—adopted from charity—destined one 
day, perhaps, to live wretchedly by the work of her own hands, 
when her tenefactors should be no more—and now, after two 
years of hope, no nearer than when she lost him to a union 
with him she loved so much, and with little cliance of ever 
seeing him again! 

What young person on earth more mournfully situated than 
she? If Master Magalouife might at length but allow his 
stubborn tyranny to be softened ! If he would but take com¬ 
passion on his banished son and the wretched Lydorie 1 But 
alas, alas! these are delusive notions—nothing will .conquer 
the pride of the old cook. He is now rich ; and though not 
descended from a noble lineage, he has not at least to blush for 
the mother who bore him ! 

IVhy, oh why had not Heaven given, instead of the infamy 
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of base birth, a rich inheritance, and a noble descent ? How 
happy would she have passed her quiet days with love, retire¬ 
ment, and Severin ! How far above wealth and grandeur is 
affection ! But how exquisite to shower all the goods of 
fortune on those we love ! 

While Lydorie was wrapt in thought, composed of com¬ 
binations like these, the servant came to tell her that Madame 
Bertha required her presence in all haste. Terrified lest her 
old and ailing protectress might be suddenly taken ill, she 
rapidly wiped away her tears, and descended to the wainscoted 
saloon, where she found Madame Bertha and Father Nicholas, 
in high health and apparently in a mixture of astonishment 
and pleasure, while near them was seated a stranger, dressed 
in the hat and cloak which by their cockle-shell ornaments 
announced the wearer to be a pilgrim returned from the Holy 
Land. The pale face, sunken eyes, loose gray beard, and long 
and bony hands of the unknown filled Lydorie with a vague 
feeling of terror, that made her cling close to the canon, who 
tenderly pressed her hand in his. 

The stranger wept and sobbed aloud, and struck his clenched 
fist against his breast, exclaiming, 

“ Lord have mercy on me ! Heaven forgive mo !” 

After some time passed in these exclamations of remorse, he 
raised his piercing black eyes on Lydorie’s face, and said, 

“ Yes, yes,’tis she! There is now no doubt—'tisshe! Yes, 
yes! Even if tliis silver medallion found round her infant 
neck was not here to prove her identity, it were enough to look 
on her— she is her mother’s living image! ” 

As the pilgrim spoke thus, Lydorie thrilled with terror anel 
disgust. Her knees shook, and she was near failing to the 
ground. 

“Oh misery, misery!” thought she. — “This pilgrim is 
my father—the husband of the murdered gipsy woman I” 
And already she felt as if torn from the arras of her only 
friends, and forced to a base and wandering life of beggary 
and disgrace. 

“ Show me, show me quickly the small black mark that she 
bears on her right shoulder,” said the pilgrim. 

The almost inanimate girl submitted passively, as Madame 
Bertha removed the wimple from her lovely neck, loosened 
the ui>per agraffe of her pourpoint, and bared the round full 
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beauty of her alabaster shoulder. When the pilgrim saw the 
slight mark — the only farther evidence he required — he 
dropped on one knee, and bending his forehead to the very 
floor, he said aloud and in solemn tones, 

“Noble Countess de Coney, I do homage to you as my 
sovereign liege-lady ; and I swear by the merits of the blessed 
cross to remain for ever, in life and death, your faithful vassal, 
as in duty and allegiance bound! — Oh, right noble lady! 
grievously guilty have I been towards you—but grant me 
mercy and pardon ! Not for my own sake, for I deserve 
neither—but for the honour of our noble family— in the name 
of the blessed Saviour, who, dying on Mount Calvary forgave 
his murderers—in the name and for the merits of tile holy 
Virgin, take pity on my remorse, ami pardon me, ere 1 rise 
from before your feet.” 

All that Lydorie saw and beard seemed but a dream — a 
delicious one certainly, but which slie dreaded was to be at 
every moment broken. She listened, fearing to draw her 
breath, to stir, or move a lip or an eye, lest the most trifling 
change might break the charm in which she loved to believe 
herself bound. 

And while she thus stood, like one enchanted, and the 
mysterious pilgrim remained prostrate before her, the worthy 
Canon Watermetz, almost as much overjoyed as she was, 
recounted briefly to her by what i>rovidential ways all the 
wondrous discovery came about. The prostrate pilgrim was 
Lydorie’s own uncle, the Lord of Mont Roche. On the death 
of his brother, Lydorie’s father, he caused his niece to be 
kidnapped and carried off, while a mere infant, by a gipsy 
woman, who for the temptation of a large reward undertook 
the diabolical task of stealing the child from its distracted nurse, 
and promised to carry it away so far that no one in Normandy 
should ever run the chance of hearing of its fate. The 
Lord of Mont Roche had licen as well, if not better satisfied, 
that its fate had been disposed of more close to home, pro¬ 
vided it had been more surely. A dressed-up piece of wood 
was put in the cradle in place of Lydorie, and the absent 
mother, like almost all those on the spot, was deceived by 
the report of the infant's death. To keep the secret tlie 
more securely, the Lord of Mont Roche felt himself forced to 
put more than one accomplice to death; and loaded with 
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crimes, he became the possessor of tlie territory of his late 
brother, the Count of Coney. 

But remorse weighed heavy on his soul. Sleep flew from his 
pillow ; and believing himself approaching to his end, he con¬ 
fessed all to a holy man, a hermit of great renown. This 
pious confidant, having^ first cured him of his malady, enjoined 
him to employ all means for the recovery of his niece, to re¬ 
store her to her possessions, and implore her forgiveness. And, 
as a preliminary step, he recommended a pilgrimage, which 
the penitent immediately set about performing. 

After some time the Lord of Mont Iloche succeeded in 
obtaining tidings of his niece, known at that time by the title 
of the Or]>han of Cambray; and from many circumstances 
which came to his knowledge he had no doubt of her being 
the person he sought. 

Lydoric raised her repentant uncle from the ground; and 
in the rapture of her feelings she not merely forgave him the 
early wrong he did her, but was disposer! to drop on her 
knees, in turn, and thank him cordially for what she was more 
disjrosed to consider his free gift than able to comprehend as 
her own right. The pilgrim soon retired, a weight being re- 
moved from his soul, to prepare himself to appear fitly as a 
renovated member of society, and to conduct his niece to her 
domains, and procure her recognition by the vassals as their 
legitimate countess and liege-lady. 

“ Countess ! Countess 1 Vast domains 1 Splendid castles 1 
Men-at-arms—varlcts—grooms—followers without nxnnber! 
maids of honour 1 maids of honour!! Dresses sparkling with 
jewels ! the first place at the justs! 

“ Oh! why, instead of a learned clerk and a skilful rubricator, 
why was he not a gallant cavalier, expert at the use of lance, 
and sword, and battle-axe ? Ilow delightful would it be to 
give him from this hand the chief prize of tlie tournament!" 

Such were Lydorie’s first ideas—and so did her thoughts 
run on, during the first sleepless night she had passed since 
that following Severin’s departure from the Bishop's palace. 

As soon as it was known in the city of Cambray that 
Lydorie was all at once discovered to be a noble lady and one 
of the richest heiresses of Normandy, the only point of con¬ 
tention was to settle who could first succeed in oflering her con¬ 
gratulations, and making her presents, which latter few of the 

a 
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donors would ever have dreamt of throwing away on a poor 
orphan who might have needed them. 

Among the many conversions to a conviction of Lydoric's 
sudden and amazing worth, MagaloufFe’g was not the last or 
the least sincere. He had a true instinct of belief in the virtue 
of high rank ; and he chuckled with delight at the notion of 
having a countess for his daughter-in-law. He therefore re¬ 
solved on paying a speedy visit to the new-found lady, to inform 
her in set terms that he had decided on giving his consent to 
her marriage with his son. Hressed in his best suit of house¬ 
hold livery, which consisted of a gaudy mixture of scarlet, 
yellow, and white, his pourpoint, his hose, and his short cloak- 
being all of different coldurs, the long gown and hood of purple 
camlet hanging in loose drapery over all, he prejiared for a visit 
which he began seriously to consider as one of no cotnmon 
occasion. 

“ Might it not be better.” thought he, as he tucked up the 
skirts of his gown under his ann and walked slowly along the 
corridor, “that I had waited till she sent to beg my consent 
once more, and requested that J would receive her in my own 
apartment? Yes, that without doubt had lieen more dignified 
— th<,u,’h no! perhajis not. I have hitherto treated the poor 
thing so roughly on every advance, that she dares not make 
another, and it is magnanimoie-' to unbend, particularly towards 
a female. Yes, yes, Magalouffe, you are right, you are right' 
Bnough has 1/een done to uphold the paternal consequence and 
the honour of an episcoiial cook. Let me see, therefore, what 
I eati now ilo for the happiness of these poor children, towards 
whom after all I have been perhaps too harsh.” 

When MagaloiiUe entered the saloon now appropriated to 
I,iydorie’s use, she was sitting in familiar conversation with the 
Canon ^Yatermetz and Sir Kustaee de Ijens, a ne]>hew by the 
mother's side of the bishop, and a young French noble of gay 
and sprightly character and somewhat too dissipated and 
lilK-rtine in his way of life. The small patrimonial estate of 
this young knight touched on the borders of the county of 
Coucy. Now it vi'ry soon struck him, on hearing of the ex¬ 
traordinary and fortunate vicissitude which had befallen 
Lydorie, that to blend the two domains together, and surmount 
his shielil with the scutcheon and coronet of a count, would 
marvellously suit liis purposes, and he therefore lost no time 
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in procuring, through his reverend uncle, a proper introduction 
to the orphan heiress. 

The poor protege of Father Nicholas and his old sister had 
never heard the flashy and flowery diction of high-born youths. 
So no sooner did Sir Kustace commence his flatteries than she 
felt a flutter of delight quite new to her ; and even after Ms 
first visit, she could not avoid making an involuntary com¬ 
parison between him and poor Severin, who, alas for true 
love! knew not how to flirt and talk soft nonsense in this 
fluent style. 

The cunning Sir Kustace marked well his j)rogress, and 
saw all ids iidvanUges over the sinqde but vain heart of Lydorie ; 
and he was not long in filling it completely with feel.ngs 
which nature never intended it to know. 

If her heart was teinler, her head was weak—too weak to bear 
without intoxication the higli-toncil-flavonr of the incense 
which was now every day thrown up before her. To bedieve 
Sir Eustace, — and Lydoric firmly beheved him — it wa» not 
merely on becoming known to her that hediscoveied her noble 
origin. The very first time he hail seen her passing through 
the palace court he had been struck with her distinguished air. 
and had asked who was the noble maiden, wliom he was sur- 
jwised never to have seen among the j.nnid company of li.inies 
and knights which he was accustomed to meet at his uncle’- 
table. 

Such were the deceitful compliments that caused a smile oi 
Kydorie's lips and a deep blush on her cheeks, when .Maste: 
jtlagalouflTe came bowing, with his usual self inq.ortant air 
into the room. At sight of (he flashy young knight, who t, it so 
familiarly chatting beside Ijydorie, the imentor of the golden 
soup felt some misgivings, lie strove to hide his cnibarra^s- 
inent under a tone of assumed tenderness and vivacity. l!u! 
he could not all at once recover his presence of mind, ami 
forgetting all he had intemUd to say, he hurst out ralliei 
abruptly as follows, pulling ott' his crimson cap, decorated 
with a tliick gold band. 

“All, Madame Lydorie, Countess, 1 b(>g [lardon, ('ountis.. 
of—what’s the title, Katlier Nicholas? All, madame, it is ^e- 
veriii tiuit will rejoice at this good news, for now there is iie 
obstacle to the marriage—none whatever: — I give my full con. 
sent. 1 only waited for the two years’probation which 1 n.aue 
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a VOW to St. Martha he ahouM keep. By what day shall I have 
him back here 1 hasten to send him the joyous intelligence, 
if another—and a fairer hand has not done so already ! Bat 
if not, I will send off a trusty messenger forthwith. It will cost 
me two golden crowns—but no matter ! By All Saints’ day, 
and we are now only at St. llemy, my messenger will see the 
steeples of Kheims. 1 have no fear of his fidelity or his speed 
—’tis Polycarpe, the cleverest clerk of my kitclien, cunning as 
a fox and cool as an ambassador.” 

“AVhat on earth or under heaven is this old mountebank 
chattering about.''” asked Sir Eustace, with a contemptuous 
smile, which made Magalouffe’s heart sink, for he could not 
stand the ridicule that came from a bishop’s nephew. 

“ He is speaking of a friend of my childhood,” answered 
Lydorie, turning her blushing face aside. She dared not say 
“'of my lover.” 

Magalouffo attributing the cold reception of his future 
daughter-in-law—as he considered her—to the auger which 
she cherished for his former severity, came closer to her, on 
the side opposite to where Sir Eustace sat, for he was glad to 
have some separation betwi-en them — and asked in a half 
W'hisper, “ Shall 1 send for Severin, Madame Lydoi ie, or will you 
yourself WTite to him ? Shall we fix for Christmas—or sooner 
if you like — the wedding that will make us all so happy?” 

“The wedding! the wed<ling!” said Sir Eustace, bursting into 
a loud laugh. “ By the three griffins of my shield! 1 guess 
tvhat all this grand secret is about. You are going to give one 
of your maids in marriage to the son of this cook?” 

Lydorie smiled in a manner to give the knight reason to 
think he guessed rightly—and she blushed again ! Ahas for 
true love, once more I—it was for shame of her old adeetion. 

That Magalouffe might not see either the smile or the blush, 
Lydorie turned her back on him quite. The blood of the 
episcopal cook rose high at this apparently designed affront. 
He therefore wheeled round and flounced out of the room, not 
sorry to escape from the renewed laugh of Sir Eustace, and 
calling St. Martha to witness that the Countess of Coucy stood 
as little chance as did the gipsy’s daughter of marrying his 
son Severin I Bursting with rage and foaming with fury, he 
rushed into the kitchen, “• all accoutred as he was,” and there 
a horrid and intolerable scene met his rage-rolling eyes. During 
his absence a quarrel had arisen — clerks and scullions were 
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mixed together in a desperate conflict—and three magnificent 
articles of flesh, poultry, and game, were frizzing and burning 
Ijefore the fire, so blackened and ruined that no turnspit would 
have had the conscience to place them on the table of a pig- 
driver. 

This was too much for the proud heart and excited feelings 
of Magalouffc. lie attempted to utter a cry of anger and 
despair. He strove to raise his clenched fist—either in 
supplication to his saint, or to knock down the nearest rioter 
—but word and action were incomplete. A stroke of apoplexy 
laid him low, and a short convulsion terminated his career, on 
the scene of his many glories, and robed in the honourable 
livery of his state ! 

During all these strange and awful events, the faithful mind 
of Severin was continually picturing, night and day, the former 
happy scenes of life, and imagining new joys for the future in 
the dearly loved country of his youth — the scenes of his early, 
his only love. Every day acquiring wealth by the exertions of 
his industry, and under the protection of his powerful patron 
the archbishop, he reckoned on overcoming ere long the 
obstinate refusal of his father, without which this dutiful son 
was resolved in the first instance not to make Lydorie his wife. 
But he was also determined, if his father proved immoveable in 
his cruel opposition, to solicit an archiepiscopal dis]>ensation, and 
to make himself happy be the consequences what they might. 

“ How grievous it will be to me," thought he, “should I be 
forced to cause pain to my father! But how sweet to be 
united to Lydorie — for I love her Ix’tter than him !’’ 

At last Severin found himself in all ways qualified to under¬ 
take the journey back to Cambray. He did not seek any 
means of announcing his a]iproach to his old friend, or the 
beloved mistress of his heart. “ No,” said he, “ I will take 
her by surprise even though she should faint for joy in my 
arms, as she once did from grief. How exquisite to kiss her 
into life again ! ” 

The archbishop was so anxious to preserve his favourite 
from danger on the road, that he gave him an escort of two 
men-at-arms, well mounted like himself, to defend him from 
the manifold chances of robbery or assault, which the dislocitted 
state of society rendered imminent in those days. 

Severin at lengtli set out, and trotted along, indifferent to 
o 3 
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the annoyances of snow, frost, or rain—for it was the midst 
of winter—but he went to sec his dear loved Lydorie, 

A journey of eighteen days brought him to the town of 
St. Quentin. It was Sunday when he arrived. Ilis first duty 
was piously to hasten to tlie celebration of mass in tlic principal 
church. Now it so happened that at the very instant of Ins 
arrival at the holy edifice a marriage was about to take place. 
Severiii saw by the outward preparations that such was tli*' 
case, and his heart throi>bed with delight in anticij>ating the 
day — the quick coming day, thought he, — wlien he should 
lead to the altar his own Lydorie, in her bridal dress and 
bridal blushes. 

“ Holy saints ! bow this young bride resembles her ! ^V^ere 
it not for tliose rolws of silk atid velvet, that hat tvitb golden 
points—a countess’s coronet—1 could swear it was she her¬ 
self!” 

Bursting impatiently through the crowd, he reached the 
foot of the altar. The armed halberdiers who guarded the 
aisle thought, from his determined step and miei\, that he must 
lie one of the official personages employed in the ceremony, the 
more so as he w.as richly bailged and dressed in the honourable 
uniform of rubricator to the Archbishop of llheims. They 
therefore gave him free passage. 

“It is, it is Lydorie I lluTe is no longer a doubt!” and 
with the conviction, a pang fierce as though a burning coal 
had fallen on his breast, fixed him to the spot. He gazed but 
moved not, until the priest tvho performed the nuptial cere¬ 
mony by accident let fall the ring which he was just giving to 
the bridegroom, to place on the hand of her whose heart was 
pequred. 

Averin darted forward.s, and succeeded in ])icking up the 
ring before any other could reach it. His whole mind seemed 
roused into new and instant action by the thought that filled 
it now. He dexterously pulled from his own finger the silver 
ring which he had of old received from Lydorie, and he re¬ 
placed the nuptial one with it. And while the bridegroom 
joyously placed this damning evidence of her falsehood on Ly- 
dorie’s finger, her betrayed lover exclaimed in a sonorous tone 
of bitterness and mockery, “As long as thou keepest this 
ring, my beloved, so long shall Lydorie be thine, faithful 
and tender to the last! ” 
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At the first sound of tlie well-known voice Lydorie started 
back, and raised her eyes, and fixed tliem full on the speaker. 
Ere tlic sentence was finished she burst into a flood of tears, 
and hid her face in her husband's liosoin. 

“ Well spoken, by my faith ! fair clerk of his reverence of 
Rheimssaid Sir Eustace gaily, for he recognised Severin's 
livery. “ AVhat recompense must 1 give thee for thy apt rt;- 
sponse ? ” 

Rut he to whom these liuht-hearted words were addressed 
Was already out of sight. He had darted through the crowd, 
and was .soon forgotten in the shouts of joy and clamorous 
congratulations with which tlie air was filled by the congrega¬ 
tion tliat led the new-married couple from the church ; Sir 
Eustace de Lens holding tenderly the while the fair hand of 
his bride, whose faltering step and downcast look were attri¬ 
buted to maiden bashfulness instead of womanly remorse. 


CHAPTER V. 

In the legends of the olden time, as in the actual life of man, 
days, weeks, and months, roll on imperceptibly olinost; events 
die away, passions are absnrlied, and feelings swallowed up in 
those which successively arise, like the waves that are fol¬ 
lowed and swallowed up by those which the swelling of the 
tide forces after them. 

A full year had passed after the event we have just related. 
St. Quentin had almost lost the memory of the stranger who 
acted so extraordinary a |<art at the wedding of the Countess 
of Coucy ; Rheims had nearly forgotten its chief rubricator, 
in admiration of the one who succeeded him in the archbishop's 
employ; and Cambray had found other topics to give food to 
its gossips, in place of the now old story of its orphan and her 
sudden elevation in the world. 

The scene sliifts now to Paris. Much is left untold in the 
legend, of what happened to the actors of our story during the 
year which we must now consider past and gone. Fancy may 
fill up the chasm, but what follows may fimuish hints enough 
to the imaginative mind. 

G 4 
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And now the curfew-bell had just finished its solemn warn¬ 
ing to the citizens. It was a night of deep gloom. Had it 
not been for the torches here and tiicre glaring in front of the 
palace of King Philip, the citizens who hurried to their homes 
had infallibly knocked their heads in passing against the low 
columns and the gothic arcades, which stood high on-the open 
place called the tJreve, a sandy extent of waste ground that 
was bounded and washed by the waters of the Seine. 

A young man came stealthily out from one of the houses in 
the neighbourhood of the palace. Flinging across his right 
shoulder the folds of his large cloak, to enable him no doubt to 
freely use his iron-ferrulcd stick in case of need, he set off at 
a quick pace. After having followed the course of the river 
for some time, he passed opposite the convent and the street of 
llicres, and traced the whole lengtli of the Quay of Ormes, of 
which the street of the Paon-blanc and that of Frosgier-l’Anier 
formed the two limits. He there stopped ; and first looking 
cautiously round to see that there was no observer nigh, he 
gently clapped his hands together twice. 

The door of a small lodge, which fianked a garden-wall of 
immense height, now slowly opened, and a young woman, en¬ 
veloped in a long mantle, came forth, and offered her trembling 
hand to the wann pressure which the young man was ready to 
give it, 

“ Severin !” said she, in a faltering voice, and after some 
minutes of delicious silence, broken oidy by the echoes of their 
dee])-toned embraces ; “ My Severin, this meeting must be the 
last! You must leave this place to-morrow and for ever—for 
our loie is no longer what it was, no longer pure and innocent 
as in the days of our youth — it has now become criminal, and 
may, if you fly not-” 

The young man only the more closely pressed her in his 
arms. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, Severin, we must part for ever ! You must 
forget your Lydorie for ever— forget our early love, my false¬ 
hood, my faithlessness — our renewed acquaintance — this 
criminal passion! Farewell! Farewell, my Severin, for 
ever!” 

While the agitated Lydorie thus spoke, Severin remained 
as though stupified with surprise and grief. Hut when she 
withdrew her hand from his grasp and stepped back for the 
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folfilment of the purpose announced by her last words, he 
sprang forward, clasped her again in his arms and exclaimed, 
“ No, by heavens thou shalt not leave me! nor will I ever quit 
thee more! Thou art mine— mine own ! My love, my mis¬ 
tress, my wife, every thing tliat is dear and sacred I When, 
children together, we slept in the same cradle, did not our 
common friend, the holy man who is now in heaven, did he 
not say tliat we were destined for each other ? W'hen cruel 
fate compelled me to leave tlice to the temptations of fortune— 
too powerful for thy innocent heart—didst thou not promise 
to be mine ? Did I not, the day when thou didst confess thy 
love, hold thee fainting in my arms, thy cheeks wet with tears, 
tliy hand convulsively grasping mine ? And if the temptations 
of a false world, the llattcrlfig guile of a selfish man, was too 
much for thy unsupported faith—if in a moment of weakness 
thou swervedst asi<le, hast thou not redeemed the fault ? Holy 
Virgin ! is the oath that united thee to him more sacred than 
that which bound thee to me ? No, Lydoric, thou art mine ! 
(;ome, come then—let us fly ! We shall find in llainault a 
sure asylum—nothing can molest us there—all will be joy 
and {)eaco I ” 

Lydorie wept bitterly, but made no answer. 

“ Come, come! let us away ! ” continued Severin, impa¬ 
tiently yet tenderly, and drawing his weeping companion 
closer to him. She raised her head, which h.ad been sunk on 
his shoulder, and exerting all her self-command, she at lengtli 
spoke. 

“ Severin,” said she, " is it then indeed you who give me 
this advice, who thus urge me to ruin } Oh, is not misery 
enough for endurance, without shame? You, who so often 
told me in happier days tliat true love was holy virtue, tliat 
it lived not but in purity, and died in dishonour ? Severin, 
were I now to follow your mad advice, or listen to your frantic 
proposal, in how little time would you look on me with con¬ 
tempt—how soon woulil my presence be a burthen, my very 
love the nourishment of your remorse! No, my dear, dear 
friend, we must part!—and for ever ! Farewell, farewell!" 

She darted from his embrace, entered the pavilion, and 
firmly closed the door. He felt her withdraw from his arms, 
he saw her light figure vanish from his side, he heard her 
words and her steps as she fled along the path within the 
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garden, yet he iieiiher spoke nor stirred. W'hile he stood 
thus iiiotiuiiless uud dumb, a sudden cry fur help roused him 
from his torpor. A mecliauical inovcnieiit of courage made 
him grasp his stick tirmlj, and he hurried off in the direction 
from which the cries and tile clashing of weapons pr«ceede<l. 
He soon reached a retiicd spot, where by the dismal light of 
an almost expiring torch he saw a man defending himself with 
a short sword, against the attacks of two assailants. Just as 
Severin came running up, shouting encouragement to the 
single man, one of the cowardly assailants fell to the earth, 
and the other abandoned the contest and fled. 

“ May St. George he your speed, good friend ! You have 
saved my life !” said tlie unknown, in Kreneh hut with a 
foreign accent which struck Severn as English—and it was 
such. “ But for you it was ail over wiili me. 1 am hurt, 
but I think sliglilly. Let us Iea\e tliis place — that runaway 
may bring others to attack us. < 'onudctc your good deed by 
supporting me to my house, wliich is liard by — 1 bleed freely 
— come on, kind sir! M'hat aie you groping for near that 
■writhing wretch, who seems at his last gasp ? " 

“ 1 am only seeking for my to<iue, whicii fell from my 
head this moment.’ 

Haste, haste away, good friend — yon villain and ids fel¬ 
lows will be soon on our track — eoine. come ! 1 will give 

you a hundred toques for the one you have lost!" and, the 
wounded man leaning on Severin’s arm, tliey both walked 
away. 

After some minutes they arriveil before a portal, which 
the stranger quickly opened by a spring ; and securely closing 
it again, he uttered a shoit sentence of tlianksgiving for his 
escape. A courtyard was soon passed, and tlien several rooms 
of a large and handsome house, in whicli tlie wlioic family 
seemed to have retired to rest. At length they came to a 
chamber, richly furnishcil and lighted up, and in which sat 
a lady of noble mien, but whose countenance was strongly 
marked with a melancholy expression. 

At sight of the stranger, jiale, almost staggering from faint¬ 
ness, and covered witli blood, she uttered a scream, and flew 
towards him, with every mark of agitated affection. Severin 
heard the following conversation, but understood nothing of it, 
for it was in the English language. 
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“ ’Tis nothing, Isabella — I feel that the wound is but 
slight—com pose yourself! ” 

“ Oh, Aymond! what wretch has done this?" 

“ Your kind brollier, (iharles, the handsome and bountiful. 
King of France, by the grace of (Jod ! lie must have all 
liis titles from me on occasion of this ceremony of assassina¬ 
tion,” said the wounded person in a bitter and sarcastic tone. 

“ Can Charles have bt'cn so base?” 

“ Aye, Isabella, aye! 'J’wo men bearing his household 
livery, and one of them of high rank — for I saw his glittering 
star and collar as I struck him down — have just waylaid and 
wounded me, and hut f, r this joung man’s assistance I had 
notv been without life and you without a protector.” 

The lady threw a lock full of gratitude on Sevtrin. 

“ IJut this danger is not the only one which besets us,” 
continued the stranger. '• Kiighteited by the threats, or 
bought by the gold of Hugh Spencer — that bitter enemy 
whom, by Cod’s grace, 1 will one day pay for this! — your 
brother has signed a treaty by which he jdedges himstlf to 
deliver you uji again to I'ldward — and what is the vengeance 
which the tyrant king of Kngland has in store for the wife 
who left his arms for mine ? Need 1 dwell on this, or rouse 
your fears? As for me, Isabella, this attempt proves that 
there is no intention that I shoultl accompany you to England. 
My county of Kent is too rich a heritage to allow those who 
despoil me of it to let me live 1” 

“ Oh, Aymond ! for myself I fear not Eilward’s revenge 
or my own suffering — hut to snatch thee from this peril, say, 
what must lie done ? li hat is our resource ? ’’ 

“Instant flight — nor is even that sure. I know we are 
beset with bravos and assassins— but we must risk something 
to escape from worse.” 

“ And where turn our steps—and when ?” 

“To Flanders — this very night, this very hour, my 
Isaliella, or it may be too late. My faithful llarrys is already 
on before — I warned him to lie ready, for I suspected what 
was coming. He is at a few leagues' distance, with some 
fifteen or twenty English men-at-arms, devoted fellows, but 
whom the jealous feais of your brother would not suffer to be 
lodged within the walls of Paiis. Once with them we shall 
lie safe. AV'e may then easily reach Hainault, where Count 
John will be sure to give us protection and succour.” 
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“ And how, Aymond, to pass the intricate ways of the city 
on a night so gloomy as this ? " 

“ ’Tis not easy — the scoundrel guide sent to me by Harrys 
fled when the murderers attacked me." 

With these words the Karl of Kent turned towards Severin, 
who had stood a silent observer and uninformed listener of 
what was done and said. To the questions, whether he knew 
the streets of Paris well enough to find out the road to Hai- 
nault in the dark ? he readily answered “ yes;and a heavy 
sigh accompanied the word, for he thought of his own late 
project of flight. 

“ Put me and this lady safely on our route, kind comrade, 
and I will reward you well.” 

“ I want no reward — I am ready to do you this small 
service.” 

“ Away, awa]^ then ! and Gotl and St. George hold us in 
their keeping I Now, Isabella, courage and energy ! Go, 
seek your son, and the most valuable of your jewels — one 
casket only, for we must not be encumbered. I and this good 
youth will soon saddle three' horses—and then all is ready !” 

After a short time, spent in washing away the blood and 
apjilying some hasty dressing of lint to his woundeil side, the 
earl hastened to the stables with Severin. The queen of Eng¬ 
land was quickly ready, with her beloved son in her arms — 
her dearest treasure. In as short a time as it was possible to 
employ on such an occasion, the party was fairly out, and in 
such speed as prudence commanded them to use. At first 
they went at a slow and steatly walk, in order not to excite 
suspicion or alarm to the patrols of archers and halberiliers 
who might be encountered in the narrow streets ; but once 
the gate of the city passed, and that was accom|tIished without 
hindrance, they pushed forward at a good round trot ; and 
when the paved faubourg was cleared and the sandy road alone 
beneath their horses’ feet, a smart canter brought them quickly 
out of all danger. But it was nearly daybreak before they 
felt themselves to breathe freely. Silence was natural to 
their respective states of mind. Few words were spoken, ex¬ 
cept a kind and soothing inquiry at times, from Isabella to 
her lover, when he could not suppress a groan from the pain 
caused by his wound. The child, who was carried carefully 
before Severin, firmly placed on a rolled-up cloak, slept soundly 
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for whole hours. At length the queen, interrupting the deep 
silence, turned towards Severin, and said, ‘Now that we are 
safe and free, and assuredly not far from our escort, had you 
not better turn back, generous young stranger.!* If they 
discover that you aided our flight, your life may not Ik: safe.” 

“ My life is not worth preserving, madame—I have lost 
all which could give it any value.” 

“ So young and so unfortunate! How is this ? ” 

Severin gave a brief sketch of his adventures and his hap¬ 
less passion for Lydorie. His recital deeply interested the 
queen. The modest and ingenuous affection of Lydorie, on 
which Severin dwelt so tenderly, was a bitter reproach to her 
whom passion had so far carried away as to make her expose 
to the scandal of two powerful kingdoms her attachment to 
her husband’s brother. 

Her heart was grievously oppressed at that moment; and 
she raised her eyes, which swam in tears, on him for whose 
sake she had sacrifleed her throne. She sought for consolation 
in his looks, but found it not. A sarcastic smile played on his 
pale face, and he addressed to Severin a few jihrases of 
raillery, on the weak prejudices which had persuaded him to 
abandon Lydorie for ever, rather than risk her remorse by 
urging her more forcibly to quit her husband's roof and fly 
with him. 

While the queen listened to his ironical, and she thought 
heartless words, a horrid doubt for the first time assailed her. 
She asked herself if indeed this man for whom she had so 
suffered loved her sincerely; or whether he had not ])lunged 
her into the abyss of disgrace from the cohl calculations of 
ambition? The question was too painful for examination 
then—too deep for solution perhaps ever. She turned away 
lest she might see in the heart-lK'traying exjiression of his 
features the answer which she asked for, yet dreaded to re¬ 
ceive. Ah ! this anguished moment and the like, were the 
expiations inflicted by Heaven for the criminal enjoyments 
which to the eye of the world were allowed to go un¬ 
punished. 

And now the travellers came up with the faithful domestic 
and the expected escort, who waited for them at the place 
appointed. The queen gave to Severin a valuable ring, which 
she told him to keep in remembrance of one to whom he had 
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done such good service, and of the boy he had so kindly taken 
charge of. The Earl of Kent took him aside: 

“ Young man,” said he, ‘‘ in assisting us as you have done, 
you have perhajts done yourself a service as well as us. This 
is not the moment to entrust you with the perilous secret of 
our names. The less you know of us now, the better. But 
let our blessed Lady and St. (ieorge but have us in their keep¬ 
ing, and you shall one day remember with joy the actions of 
the niglit we have passed together! ” 

At tliese woriis he rejoined the e.scort; and Severin, throw¬ 
ing a wistful look towards the ITainault road — yet irresistibly 
drawn back to the scene that was to complete, as it had begun, 
his destiny, slowly retraced his way to Paris on the noble 
steed which he whom he had served insisted on his keeping 
as a token of his gratitude. 


CIIAPTEll VI. 

At the ejtoeh of these events, under the reigns of King 
Edward II. of Engl.and and Charles 1 V. of France,—the latter 
surnamed I,e IM, from his being, as an old quaint chronicler 
expresses it, “ //»'»< dr prrxtnnrr" and having “ grand apprtit 
rf amour" — the art of painting was confined to a cold, clumsy, 
and mincing imitation of nature. The few pictures of that 
)ieriod arc particularly deficient in that spirit of animation 
which is now the very soul of the art. The painter of those 
ilays, wishing to give a representation of life, stamintd his 
efforts with the im]iriut of death. The portraits seem like¬ 
nesses of painted corpses; and figures meant to represent 
action, resemble so many skeletons, fixed in a given attitude 
and covered in the prevalent costume. 

The chief use of the art during the fourtecnith century, 
was in its ajiplication to the einbellishinent of inanuscri])ts. 
In the miniature ornaments with which they were adorned, 
the jiatient talent of the rubricator produced admirable results, 
and reached a most extraordinary height of perfection. In 
examining the rate and jirecious specimens of such works. 
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which now remain preserved in almost all their original fresh¬ 
ness, we gaze with astonishment at the rich colours which 
sparkle and glow over the page, surrounding the capital letters 
with a halo of gold and azure, dividing the columns of close 
and regular manuscript, and terminating in some exquisitely 
finished ornament below them. The mixture of bright with 
less dazzling tints forms a combination of which modern 
painting gives no idea ; and the sight would l)e soon tired and 
dazzled by so much sjdendour, did it not in turn repose on 
the broad margin of white or cream-coloured vellum. 

But tlie beauty of the art was all confined to the skill with 
which its brilliant colours were thus arranged. The subjects 
represent'd, particularly when human beings were included, 
were the miniature details of a preposterous bad taste. Whe¬ 
ther it was some saint with a gilded halo round his head, or 
a knight of chivalry armed for the lists, or the author of tlie 
Imok kneeling at the foot of some pope or bishop, whose 
stiffened hands arc standing up in the gest of benediction, or 
a feudal chieftain with long flat streams of hair parted on his 
forehead, or a Jester in cap and bells with a jay on his wrist 
— parodying his master’s falcon — all wear the same into¬ 
lerable air of inanity, and present a total absence of all that 
is inspiring in human life, or interesting in nature. Rlen-at- 
arms, castles, rivers, trees, inonntains, all jumble together in 
a close confusion — for perspective had not yet lent its magic 
to the art. 

An illuminated manuscript was in those strange days, 
when intellect was so advanced but civilisation so iinjierfect, 
a valuable treasure. Nearly sovi'iity years after the time we 
treat of, (fliarles VI. of France possessed but six volumes in 
his library. And many a chieftain of high lineage and high 
fame for feats of arms, having by great favour been allowed 
to examine these rare wonders, returned to Iiis feudal castle 
and told bis gentle dame of the marvellous embellishments in 
the majestic tomes, jiaid for so highly to some obscure monk 
or nameless clerk, bnt wbieli be, high and mighty warrior 
that he was, would have blushed to be thought capable of 
reading. 

From all this it may be supposed diat the profession of 
rubricator was ^ery lucrative ; for rare as was the accomplisb- 
nieiit of reading, that of illuminating manuscript was in- 
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finitely more so. It was often, then, while in the practice of 
his art, and in the enjoyment of the luxuries and goods of life 
which it produced him, that Severin blessed the memory of 
the good Canon Watermetz, whose name was, alas 1 associated 
so closely with that one which formed at once the blessing 
and the bane of his existence. 

Returned now from his abrupt and adventurous expedition, 
and his thoughts perplexed between wonderment as to who 
his new acquaintances could l)o, and what their sudden cause 
of flight, and with the far more absorbing subject of Lydorie’s 
resolute alrandonmcnt of him, and the best means for making 
her renounce her cruel decision, he sat down before the large 
table, where pencils, colours, gold leaf, and plaquets of foil, 
with the other utensils of his art, were spread. 

Rut in vain did Severin hope to gain quiet and calm in the 
labours of liis ])rofessiun. Ilis turbulent tlioughts rose up and 
ran riot, despite his re))eated efforts at application ; and he felt 
relief rather than annoyance at hearing the vociferations of a 
noisy crowd, which had entered tlic street and seemed gathered 
for some specific object in front of the house in which he 
lodged. As he approached one of the narrow casements in 
order to look out, his chamber door was violently burst open, 
several armed men rushed on him, boutid him with cords, 
dragged him forcibly away, and followed by a furious mob, 
who heaped on him insult, abuse, and execration, he was 
finally placed within a prison, and thrust into one of its most 
loathsome dungeons. 

Bewildered, confounded, yet almost looking with apathy on 
his fate, he vras roused up by the reopening sonnils of his 
prison gate, just as his dungeon door was on the point of 
being closed. The ruffian gaoler wished to give one additional 
pang to the suffering prepared for him — but with it he gave 
a new impulse to his existence. Turning Itis eyes in the 
direction of the grating bolts and bars, and startled by a re¬ 
newed yell of savage imprecation from the mob without, he 
saw a female figure carried forward, her delicate arms bound, 
like his own strong limbs, with cords, her fainting frame 
resting in the clasp of a fierce man-at-arms. “ Heavens ! 
Ye saints of glory ! can it be ? ” Yes, it was Lydorie! 

He would have sprung forward — but the gaolers pushed 
him into the gloomy dungeon ; the door closed with a heavy 
sound, and he fell insensible on the floor. 
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For three rrhole months the wretched Severin lingered in 
his dungeon. No human face ever met his anxious glance, 
save tliat of his gaoler, a wretch chosen, it would seem, nut 
less from his brutal disposition than his repulsive aspect. In* 
sensible to every appeal, he never answered one word to 
Severin’s desperate inquiries as to the charges against himself, 
or, what affected him a thousand-fold more acutely, the fate 
of Lydorie. At times, indeed, as if inclined to give some 
relief to his half-maddened mind, the gaoler would prolong 
his visit some minutes beyond the usual time; and while laying 
down the scanty supply of food, enough to keep body and soul 
together from day to day, he would seem to listen more 
earnestly to the prisoner’s pleadings ; but then, with diabolical 
refinement, he would give a fiend-like smile, or burst into 
coarse laughter, as he retired and fastened the bolts and bars. 

Innumerable eonjectures floated on Severin’s brain. But 
the most settled of the several notions that seemed to bring 
conviction was, that the two strangers whose flight he had so 
effectively helped, had, for some selfish motive of security, 
sacrificed him to their own enemies. And he concluded, that 
for some inexplicable cause they found it politic to implicate 
the innocent Lydorie, as a pretended accomplice in the mea¬ 
sures which he alone had effected. IIow bitterly did he now 
regret the confidence he had placed in those strangers ! But 
what a relief was it at the time to unhurthen his overloaded 
heart! And who could have suspected persons of their evident 
high rank, apparent candour and cordiality, and whose only 
probable feelings towards him should have been those arising 
from generosity and gratitude ? 

But it was too late for regret — too soon, perhaps, for de¬ 
spair. The flickering light of Hope was still alive. And the 
very circumstance which so aggravated his suffering on per¬ 
sonal accounts, brought an antidote with it. The fact that 
Lydorie was implicated in his fate, convinced him that while 
his was undecided, hers remaineil in doubt. And there was a 
deep hut dreary element of consolation in thinking that she 
still inhabited die same mournful mansion with him, and 
the atmosphere of misery around him seemed purified and 
brightened, by the belief that she was in it too. W’ith this 
feeling — one of those heaven-sent consolations which accom¬ 
pany almost every variety of suffering — Severin, tired out 

II 
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with the torturing agitation of thought, used to fling himself 
on the damp straw of his dungeon, and dream bright visions, 
which had probably not floated o'er him had he pressed the 
downy couch of a palace. 

One morning his door was opened ; his gaoler entered as 
usual, but he was followed by four men, one of them in the 
costume of a legal functionary. After scrupulously ascertain¬ 
ing that the prisoner’s chains were securely fastened on bis 
emaciated limbs, they ordered him to follow them, and they 
all quitted the dungeon. 

It was spring. The air was soft and clear. The sky 
brightly blue. In quitting the infectetl spot where he had 
crouched so long in anguish, a thrill of joy rushed through the 
prisoner’s frame, as though the inspiring breath of heaven had 
found a free passage through every pore. Ho for a moment 
forgot all past misery, all present danger, and had the thread 
of life that moment snapped asunder, he had died a death of 
perfect happiness. So far for the physical susceptibility of the 
man — but one lightning flash of thought, bringing back the 
image of his adored Lydorie, as he last saw her, turned all this 
riot of sensation into the still calm of despair. Ilis chains once 
more weighed him down, ilis heart sunk again, and be 
walked on, or tottered rather, his feeble limbs scarcely able to 
support their load of woe. 

After traversing several streets he was conducted to a large 
building, calleil by courtesy the seat of juntice. lie was soon 
in the presence of those tools of tyranny whose voice was to 
decide his fate. The crowd who attended to witness the trial 
received the accused with their usual yell of anticipating con¬ 
demnation ; and, as he took his place on the seat allotted to 
the unhappy culprits, who were doomed to the mockery of 
judicial inquiry in those days, a new shout from the ferocious 
mob caused him to raise his eyes and look around. He be¬ 
held Lydorie, loaded with chains, but a beam of joy and 
beauty flashing across her pallid cheek as she caught his view. 
He strove to dart towards her ; but the guards held him down 
on his seat; and she quietly occupied hers, with looks of love 
and confidence alternately fixed on him, or thrown up towards 
heaven. 

Some introductory forms being gone through, the principal 
judge addressed the two prisoners as follows: — 
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"Severin Magaloufie and Lydorie de Lens, Countess of 
Coucy in your own right, listen ! You, MagalouiFe, are the 
murderer of Sir Eustace de Lens, a brave and worthy knight, 
late in the service of his Majesty King Charles, and deputy 
intendant of the palace, a high and honourable place in the 
royal household. You treacherously waylaid him in the night, 
in the near neighbourhood of his own residence, aided by 
yonder criminal, his wife, who met you by appointment there, 
to do this bloody deed. The provost and his marshals and 
men-at-arms, in carrying off the corpse of the murdered knight, 
found on the spot this green velvet toque. Well may you 
start with horror at this silent evidence of your crime ! Within 
the folds of its lining was concealed this slip of parchment, 
traced with these damning words, ‘ This night, Severin, when 
the curfew sounds its warning — fail not — 'tis the last ’ — the 
last hour my husband has to live, was no doubt what her guilty 
hand would have written, were ye not already on that point 
agreed! The words are traced by you, Lydorie de Lens, for 
fatally true it is that you were early and foolishly taught the 
art of writing, -H'hich was never meant for women’s knowledge, 
but suits best the holy monks, whose duty is to preserve and 
propagate the blessed scriptures and the works of the saints ; 
or the learned clerks and doctors, whose business is to expound 
and transcribe the laws of the state. This false step in your 
early bringing up has led you now to conviction. Let it be a 
warning to those who hear me, to bring up their daughters in 
that wise ignorance which is suitable to every woman educated 
in the fear of (iod, and the simple duties of her estate in life. 
Severin Magalouffe, what have you to answer ? " 

Severin, overwhelmed by the weight of this unlooked-for ac¬ 
cusation, to which appcar.mccs lent such a colour of truth, 
could not, unprepared as he was with arguments or witnesses, 
attempt a useless defence. Tor himself he saw there was no 
hope. His only thought was of Lydorie ; and he exclaimed 
in a steady voice, — 

“ She is innocent! " 

“ He confesses his own guilt — put it down in the scroll! ” 
said the chief judge. “ And you, Lydorie, Countess of Coucy ? ” 
added he. 

Heaven be my witness, I am innocent of this foul crime, 
H 2 
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and Severin also! " said Lydorie in timid but unfaltering 
accents. 

A shout of indignation broke from the auditory, and the 
judges shook their heads, and frowned at this perverse denial 
of guilt. Lydorie saw that it was in vain to oppose her feeble 
words to their pre-determined obstinacy. She sat down there¬ 
fore in silence. 

Severin, at sight of her hopless resignation, and in the 
pictured horror of her approaching fate, recovered all his 
energy. He again stood up, and in a clear and determined 
manner related all the circumstances and events which l)ore 
upon the case. But the judges listened in incredulous indif¬ 
ference ; and from all parts of the assembled crowd exclama¬ 
tions of disbelief and vengeance were heard. 

“ They are guilty! Tliey are guilty ! Revenge, for the bar¬ 
barous murder of Sir Eustace de Lens ! " and such-like sounds 
reverberated through the lofty hall. The judge tlien stood 
up to pronounce the sentence. * It condemned Severin and 
Lydorie, found guilty of murder and adultery, to a cruel and 
ignominious death, on the morning following the trial. It was 
heard in silence by the two prisoners ; and was hailed with 
loud shouts of approbation by the blood-thirsty mob. After 
it was pronounced, the business of the day was declared to he 
over. The condemned criminals were dragged away to their 
respective dungeons, and the judges retired to the enjoyment 
of their evening meal. 

* To the ciirinns in matters of judicial and legiKlative atrocity tre i^ve the fol¬ 
lowing literal extract from thin document, whicli condemned Severin Magaloulfe 
and 1/ydorie, Countess of Coucy, ** etre justieicsi <le trots mattiercx, stivoir ; d 6tro 
traines sur un bahut, d trompes et trom|H*ttex, |i;ir toiite )u ville, dc rue en rue, et 
puis amends devant la maison de la ditc Cointchse de (/oucy : en cet endroit ils 
aeront lies sur une cbseUe {fchrlle) haul si que ctiacno petit et grand leg pourra 
voir; et aura-t-ou fait en Indite place uu grand luo. Quand i1k heront lies on leiur 
coupera la main dextru et senegtre, arachcra la langue,et cr^veras Ics yenx. Apr^ 
quoi, on ies jottera au feu, pour ardoir, {brulcr,') et aprds leiir sera le eoeur tir§ 
hors dn ventre et jete an feu: apres que Ies dits Severin lUagaloufla et Lydorie, 
Comtesse de Coney auront ainsi atournCh, on leur eoupera la ti^te, et geront-fls 
dvroupes en quatre quartiers, et envoyes en quatre meilleures rues de la citi de 
Parib. ’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Hotel St. Paul, the palace of King Charles, was a large 
and straggling building, or rather a collection of buildings, 
purchased from different owners, and united together by con¬ 
necting balustrades and corridors, and it stretched along the 
borders of the river Seine, not far from the scene of the events 
80 important to the now desolate Severin and Lydorie. 

In the most distant portions of this palace was a large court 
planted with trees, in the midst of which a fountun threw up 
an artificial stream of water, which fell down again among the 
foliage, on the surface of a broad basin, with a monotonous and 
melancholy sound. All the windows which looked upon this 
court, were defended by wireworked trellis, to prevent the 
intrusion of a quantity of pheasants, pigeons, and other birds 
domesticated in the place. 

It was in a small tower or pavilion at the extremity of this 
court, so adapted to the quiet purposes of a dormitory, that 
King Charles slept soundly and late, for the bright rays of 
sunshine had long lighted up the rich curtains of gold brocade 
which enveloped the regal couch. Suddenly the noise of a 
heavy and hasty step echoed on the marble pavement of the 
corridor; and, though almost stifled in the thick matting of 
rushes which covered the floor of the ante-room, the move¬ 
ments of the intruder were still audible, as he passed the pages 
with an air of authority, and made his way up close to the 
sleeping monarch. 

“ How now ? Who is there ? Who breaks in on my rest 
thus early ? ” cried the imperative king, with the ill temper so 
natural to all men on being so disturbed. “ By my Patron, 
this is too bad 1 Do my chamberlains and pages stand at my 
door for nought, halberd in hand or sword at side, while I am 
at the mercy of every intruder ? Ila! good cousin is it you ? ’’ 
continued he, on recognising the grave and deliberate p%siog- 
nomy of Count Philip of Valois looking grimly tlirough the 
curtains. 

“ I bring news to your Majesty, enough to make you rouse 
from your slumbers, aye, and to keep your eyes from closing 
for a night or more," replied the Count of Valois, with a harsh 
and somewhat presuming tone. 

H 3 
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‘'What tiu’ii arc ihcsc evil tidinprs? Cut short ni)’ sus- 
/leiise and your otvu pleasure in brooding; over tlieiii,” said the 
aiip:ry king. 

“ 1 IS briefly, your Majesty, that a inesseiiger has just 
arrived from Ilainault. hriiigiiig, in troth, had news. Count 
John, with his inen-al-anns. on landing in Flngland with 
Queen Isabelle, and Kent her paramour, v,aswarnilj welcomed 
by the Inrhulent haroiis. The chief men among thi'in iiuiekly 
raised their banners for the queen. King Kdward and 
Speiieer, besieged in Hiistol, were soon taken piisoners. The 
eajilive monarch is held elosi' .and fast by Ijord llerkely, while 
the ha;)Ie^s minister was executed on thi- spot.” 

“ By St. .Maik. good cousin, this tale coiiies quick and 
glibly from your lips, as though il pleased yon well * ^Vhat 
inori' ? How fares it with my .-i.ster^ \V ho is m ]»ower ? " 

■' Qiii'en l.sabelle is jiroel.iimed regent of the kingdom, in 
jilaee of the king, who is deeland unwoilhv to reign. Karl 
.\yniond is notv all in all—tin queen is leeeiit: but your 
Majesty Heed not learn who roles over her. K.niember, sire, 
he bears in his flank the mark ot tin hladi which f'lr Kust.ico 
de Lens meant for his heart, .ind he not sio prised that In 
ineatis to make a pdgnmagi to onr Laily of P.iris. who ]ire- 
served his life — thirty ihmisaiid Knglish pike' ,oid a.s many 
inen-al-arins to eairy the loielies in his proeiss on." 

A truce, IMiilip, to your -areaslie aii and wonls—this is 
indeed had new.s I How (pnekiy all this has passed ! ” 

-Aye, by my faith, more quickly ih.in we may complete 
our preparations for the thriaii'iied \isit of oiit.ageoiis Kent.” 

M'iiat is to be done? ” asked tin king, in greal agit.ition. 
•• A\'hat force to ojipose to this enemy who netiT jiardoned a 
wrong? How r.aise siiiiplies?” 

“ I'oiee ! there is none.” — resumed De A alois : “ ami as foi 
supplies for tlie empty coflers of tlie stale, you might torture, 
flay, and bang Lombards and .lews to the Iasi man, and not 
got a rose noble — witness the obstinacy of tlerard de (Juette 
and many more." 

“ I will throw myself at once on the great nobles,” saiil tile 
king. 

“ They are more likely in tins juncture, to throw themselvef 
on your inajesiy. 'I’he great vas.sals and feudatories of the 
crown are your worst eiiemie.s. 'J'hey are g.iiiied over already 
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liy Knglisli jjiold; and fvcii tlioso that might be faithful arc 
cxliauhtc'd by their ]ulty wars.” 

“ Jiiabelle loves me still — ] will de])(Tid on her.’" 

“ llemember, sire, your <liscourieo\i'- leception of her here 
so lately, when yon aimed, through your creature’s hand, at 
her lover’s life.” 

“ )Jy the blessed .-aints! Count I’hdip, I eaniiot bear your 
taunts — you drive me mad ! " evelanned the King, springing 
from hi.s bed, and pacing his clianiher in a vety undignitied 
mood. “ Have you 1:000111 to advise.' \n eonsolatioii No 

res'ouice 1 still reckon on Isabelle-” 

Your majesty is aliout to lose, this very day, .ill chance of 
her interccs.sion to a'eil this thre.ileni d cal.tiiiily. ’ 

“How is that,' 'i'hut mean yon. Philip .'” 

“’J’he provlists and judgi s have cniiileiniicd and are going 
to execute a iii.ni who. vvitliont knowing whorn he rescued, 
was the means of sa'iog the lili- ol the Kail id’ Kinl. the 
night that de Kens fell in tin' attempt to ass.issmate Inin. A 
worthy |iiiesl Inis just now told me till the dei.iils h.iving come 
from the ]Mison of tlm noioccnt min to inoplore iiiv good 
olliees with your Ma|esty lor hi' pard.in.” 

“ How aie we to know that Is,diille .-ales foi this ctilpiit.s 

life.' ” 

Here is a ring, whieli I readily tecognise for hers, given 
by her to the youlli in token of gr.itilnde— I iieeived it ere- 
while from file hands of the ]nnst.“ \nd lln.i, at the king’s 
request, Count Pliili-i enteied inio an .'Ui>|ii.' expl.iiialioii of the 
adventure livvvlneli Sevirni an.l Kyiioiu h,d lieeii so seriously 
imjiHeated m lier hush,mil's well-ineii:e,l ileaili. 

" Isabelle loves tlie marveilous and romantie,” said tile king 
to himself ill dee)) revelle. when tlie Ceiint of Yalois Inid 
coneluded. “ Koongh, I'lulip ! ” coiiliiuied he. addies'lng the 
count. •* This tale tells iii.inellons well, tfive instant eiders 
lliat at noon ))reei.sely tins otHeious yontli. who stepjied lie- 
tvveeii me and my just intentions towards Kent, be brought to 
the Cliureli of Notie I fame, to do full |ienanee for his dimes 
— be I'veii this cliarge iiniountled— and attiawards carried to 
cxeentioii !” 

'rile eoniit gazed on Charles with stern asli'iiishment ; and 
attempted to address some remonstrance on tins act of mani¬ 
fest tyranny. 
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“ Do as we hare orilfml, cousin ! ” intcmiptctl the kiiiff, 
with more than usual ]ierem])toriuess of tone; and to cut 
short all rejoinder on the ]>art of the count, he called his 
chamberlains and valets, and directed them to dress him in all 
speed. 

When the conf»-ssor of the prison returned from his visit 
of intercession to the Count of Valois, tleeply afflicted with 
its result, and consiilerinp; in what terms he eontd best ]>re])are 
the unfortunate Severin lor his fate, he found him in a crisis 
of lierce excitement. 

'I’he previous day lie had been calm and as it were over- 
wbelined by the weight of an ineritable evil. Hut when, 
after having made his confession to the gmod piiest, the latter 
informed him who neri' the distiiig'uished personages whose 
fliglit he had .issisted, and that lie saw a clear imaiis, if time 
were but afforded, of proving his iiniocenee and that of l.y- 
dorie, an uneasy and anxious feeling of delight seemed to 
possess him. The ]ioignaiit impatience which succeedial 
during the night and on the lollowing inorniug caused an 
agitation approaching to deliiinni. 

At length the door of hh dun.p'on was once more o])ened. 
Tlie old priest apiieared. Ills sorrowful looks and eyes tilled 
with tears told the eondemned youth that no hope was left 
him. 

Then it was that the uiigoxernahle rage of despair eom- 
pletely o'erniasteivd Siocriii. IIi sprang troiii end to end of 
his dungeon, he lugged and elanki d his chains, he “truck Ins 
head against the walls, and vocifi rated scieams and impreca¬ 
tions. Neither the gentle voiie of the priest nor the robust 
exertions of the gaoler had ]io«ei to calm his fury, till he 
sunk bleeding and exhausted al their feet. 

“Oh, my son, my son!” exclaimed the holy man, “ If 
human jiower condemns and punishes us wrongfiilly, is not 
theju-stice of heaven waiting to reconipoiiso ns for our .suffer¬ 
ings here below? Accept, with resignation, tlic erown of 
thorns of mortal woe, to leci ive one of unlading glory here¬ 
after ! Think of your maiiiftild sins, iny son, and rejient in 
time ! ” 

“And a/ic, */ic ! IVliat are Iier sins? She, who is jinre as 
the angels of heaven ! And they are going to destroy that 
beautiful ferm, in open day and in the gaze of the monstrous 
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brutality of mankind! Lot me loose—set me free ! There 
is> no justice on earth or in heaven ! ” 

At this blasphemy the saintly old man signed himself de¬ 
voutly with the sign of the cross, and vowed a nine days’ 
office to our Lady of (irace. if by her ])0werful influence she 
deigned to save the poor sufli'rer from such an excess of ilespair. 

“ Oh, my dear child," resumed he with great emotion, “do 
not die in blasphemy, and as abandoned imsereantf might die! 
Reject not the holy jialm of martyrdom in virtue’s c.inse, 
which the blessed angels prepare for you. Innocence is virtue, 
and you are innocent! (.>h, die not thus ! Kor such a death 

would lie to inflict on me, who have laboured night and day 
to console, as I could not save you, an everlasting recollection 
of anguish.’’ 

“ fill pardon, panloii, holy father I Rut it is so frightful 
to think of *—Oh! if I could die .done I Rut slie ’ she!’ 

At length the gooil priest contrived to bring the suiliring 
youth to a state ot comparative calm ; and when tlu execu¬ 
tioners came to lead him away, they found him kneeling be¬ 
fore the holy man, who stoo|>ed over him. blessed him, and 
wept aloud. 

According to the custom of those barbarous times, when 
every outrage was added to imbilter the jiaiigs of tyranny’s 
victim, the prisoner w.as hound on a hurdle and thus drawn 
amidst the insults of the pojiulaee to the chuich of Notre 
Dame, where, according to the orilers of the King, he was to 
undergo the species of iienance known by the name of untnnh- 
hoiiorul/li'. An immense crowd fllled the church in all parts; 
and contrary to custom in like c.ises, tseverin was led into the 
choir, across which a long black curtain was suspended, as if 
to add gloom to the liielaiieholy scene. 

Ah'hile Severin vv.is placed upon his knees in front of the 
curtain, it was .slowly drawn on one side, and Lydorie, dressed 
111 the splendid apiuircl of a bride, suddenly rusheil forward, 
and with a hysteric scream of joy threw lurself into her 
level’s arms. Severin, ipiite overeoinc, lost for a while all 
sense of woi' or joy. 

When he came to himself, T.ydorie was still there, sup¬ 
porting his wounded head, I'lnbraeing his forehead and bath¬ 
ing it with tears of ra|>ture mixed with dread. Many i>ersons 
richly clad, among whom were ladies who wept and smiled at 
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once, surromidecl Scveriii. His arms were released from their 
cords, and they had instinctively folded themselves round 
Lydorie’s waist. 

The Kins;—for (ihailes himself was jm'sent—gazed on 
the scene with the inl<'rest winch the auilior of a mystery 
might have taken in the represeiitation of his work, wliile it 
was acted by the holy tiro'.hers of his convent. 

“ Now, iny Lord Ihshop,” said he to a iirelate who stoml 
by in full pontificals—“now celehrate the mairiage; the time 
is come !—And here is the dowry which we give with our 
royal hand to this noble d.nne. full restitution of her rights, 
full reparation for her honour, full enjoyment of lands, estates, 
and privileges falsely forfeileil to the crown. And here is a 
patent of nobility for this brave and injured yonih in name 
of our dearly cheiislied sister, tlie (Jueeii Kegent of Kngland. 
J’or be it known to all men, that it was lie who saved tins be¬ 
loved sister from danger and perliajis ileath. wlieii we weie 
most treacherously insiig.ited to wriilh against her. Hut this, 
alas ! is the fate of priin-es—ton often do wicked counsellors 
make them walk in evil ways ! 

“My Jjord Uohert of Artois,” continued the wily King, 
after a long-drawn sigli, and tiiiiiiiig to a young jirince who 
stood at his side — “ it was not yon assuredly who wert 
cause of this our almost fatal ciror. Vour voice was always 
raised in favour of our ihar sister, and we thank you for it 
now. To you then Iw entrnste.l the joyful task of communi¬ 
cating the description of tins si'ciic to Isabelle of Kiigland. 
Tell her how truly and how well her brave preserver has found 
protection and gratitude at my hands!” 

“And now, my Lord Jlislioji, jiroceed. And with this 
ring, the gift of my ever-heloved sister to this gallant youth, 
and which has served to discover tlie mysteiy so nearly fatal, 
be the nuptial rites performed." 

The marriage was duly celebrated. The monarch and his 
court retired, tv-verin and Lydorie were escorted in triumph 
to a richly decorated suite of apartments jircpared in the 
royal palace. And the jiopidaee. who had so lately hurled 
their insults and imprecations so unsparingly on an innocent 
victim, were now' with much difficulty re.strained from tearing 
in pieces the juilge who had coiidomned him, and who had 
been attracted by curiosity to iiis window to see the triumphant 
procession as it passed. 
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A ia:(.knj> or uiiauant. 


“ Knowekt tlion. Jam Stern, if yoiitlcr fikiff in the offing be 
the craft of I’clcr ,Mi-crin,iii ; hlie lliat lias been four days 
missing—as niiglit well In looked for from lier sailing out on 
Friday ? ” 

“ Il.tdsI thou only used lliy sound eye and not strove to 
blink through the other, ih m hadst seen that lier sharp keel 
and upper rigging are not Flenii^h,” answered gruffly the man 
thus questionciL " Aye, as I tliought,” continued he, after 
liaving attentively peered at thi' vessel through his half-closed 
hand, '■ slie is certainly Knghsli, and-” 

“ I think so too,” said the first speaker, ititerrupting the 
sentence, “ and it is //ir/t that in.idi' me so duhiou.s, for it 
seems marvellous straiure tint (me of King Kdward’s ships 
.should venture on our shot 's since the Ulack Lady’s seizure of 
the wools, atid his repris.ds.” 

It was 111 a solitary spot on the roast of Flanders that the 
preceditig dialogue tO'ik jilace between two fishermen, who, 
while they were cinployed in drying their tiets on the strand, 
watched wliat would to a laiidsiiiaii's eye hate seemed but the 
shadc'w of a ship on tlie distatil horizon. The view around 
was bleak and wild. The only evideiiees of vegetation •were a 
few stunted briars, with liere and there a thistle struggling 
througli the sterile soil, which oeeasionally rose into irregular 
ridgc.s that served as a hiumdary to tlie eneroaehmeiits of tne 
sea. But for these natural dykes it would long before have 
totally inundated a district so flat that those ungraceful in- 
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equalities served as a relief to tlic dreary ami wide-spread desola¬ 
tion. The signs of human occupation were confined to a few 
oven-like huts scattered on the sands, the abodes of some of 
. that amphibious class to which belonged the two individuals 
whose conversation we have just reported. 

“ Iley ! what now ? — 'Tis a signal for a boat,” continued 
the first of those speakers, resuming the subject and answering 
his own question, while he drojiped the net he hail Ix-en hand- 
hng and hurried to the beach. 'I'he signal was not unob- 
•served by others, nor disregarded by any. In a little while 
three boats were seen phing towards the \es«el, two of them 
guided by our colloquists, and presently a fourth appeared from 
a more distant ]>oint. 

AV'lien Jam Steen, in his little and clumsily built boat re¬ 
gained the lieacli, it was freighted with a lady e\tefided on a 
kind of couch, her head caretiilly supported by a man dressed 
in a cloth of llruges mantle, trininied viiih minivar, and a 
velvet toque garnished w ith a heron's featlier. ;\notlier, in 
the costume of a Knight Templar, aided tlii-, per-oii to render 
the short course of the hoal as little fatiguing as niiglit he to 
the sick lady, who hy the riehiiess of her attire seemed to la’ 
of high rank. The three otlief heats were tilled with attend, 
ants and baggage; hut tile iioliee of the stragglers «lio, 
one by one, collected on the he.uh, was particularly attracted 
by tw’o .Africans, whose woolly heads and utiprrjiossessing 
visages furnished a theme of revolting wonderineiit to the un¬ 
travelled Flemings. 

As the 'i'einplar and his companion came on shore, the 
crowd gradually fixed their atteiilion on the latter, who, having 
thrown off' his cloak, apfieared liahited in the fashion of the 
Low Countries; but his tunic and hose were of the finest 
materials, while a massive gold ehain and rich medallion 
stamped authority on his .lir of proud eonnnand. II is .short 
hair, thick moustache, and marked and proniincnt features 
soon, in fact, caused him to he recognised as (Iny de Danipier, 
Count of F'landers. His attendants quickly placed his lady- 
wife ill a litter, hastily jirepared ; but scarcely was it put in 
motion, in the direction of Jlruges, accompanied hy the Count 
and his com])atiions and followed hy gazing groups, than it 
was met by a new comer, who apjiroached Count <iuy with an 
cxclamaticn of surprise, while he folded liim in an embrace of 
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ilubious cordiality, and gave a salute rather familiar than 
friendly to the Countess. 

“What, Baldwin! You here to greet my unlooked-for 
coming ?” exclaimed the Count, breaking from the loosely 
clasped arms of his half-broth(-r. “ llow is it with you, and 
liow with the Lady Marguerite, our tnolher ? ” 

“ For myself, (luy, 1 am as usual, neither well nor ill. 
neither rejoieine nor sorrowing, enjoying nought yet venting 
no eomplamt, lilling a high station as though it were not mine, 
and zealously iierforining duties which it seems a mistake of 
fate to have iinymsed upon me. As for our — j/iiiir mother, 
let me rather say, shi' has ever since your departure held on her 
harsh and ligid course. Shut n]i in the close recesses of her pa¬ 
lace. scarcely si'cn, never heard, the rlarkest gloom opjiresses her. 
Suhieets, duties, glory, seem all alike forgotten or despised.” 

“ And this adair about the seizure of Knghsh wool, of 
which 1 heard obselirely in yon vessel.?” iiif|uired the t ount 
anxiously. 

“ Alas! " said B.ddwin. “our mother, imperious as inex¬ 
orable, has hurried on that uiiiious measure, .and seorns to 
fiineh from the evils it ]>riuokes. The embassy to Kiigband 
for payment of the old-claimed .subsidy was indignantly re. 
fii.sed. King Henry. thoiiL’Il obi and feeble, spiriicdly rejeeteil 
the demand. 'I'lie J.ady .Margiieiile. rie.i.smg for a nioinent 
from lier letliarey. suzed mi every cargo, every bale, every 
bundle of Kiigli.-li wool witliiii the stale, though mi.eh of it 
had passed into the hands of her own sunjeets. 

“ .And was there none near her, B.ddwin, not our to urge 
the in.adness of the measure.? To .show the riiiii of exasjier- 
ating our most powerful neighbour, whose alliance is a vital 
iiece.ssity of onr existence.? M'ilhout Knghsh wool, our 
manufactoiies may crumble, and our weavers starve !” 

“ You, Count of Flaiideis, by your firmness and your 
martial character, have, 1 , must own, obtained much influence 
over the iniiiil of the Lady Marguerite ; horn as you were of 
her second and less unfortunate marriage than that which gave 
me birth,” leplied Baldwin of Avesnes. “And yet 1 am not 
at all assured that had even you iK-eii here to interfere wiib 
the first movenuni of her resentment against the King of 
Knglaiul, that the claws of your Lion had not Ix'di clipped as 
close as the tongue and nails of my brotlier’s (iriiliii, when he 
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dared to oppose her will. Hetliink yon then what would have 
been ray fate, whose very name recalls the injuiies she suffered 
from my unhap|)y parent, had 1 once dared to interfere ! ” 

“ Enouj!;h, enoujth, good Baldwin. 1 know too well, that 
towarfls thee and thy haughty brother no mother’s hne glows 
in her bosom. Yet, inethought, as she is not ignorant of thy 
ability in the transaction of our court affairs, she might per¬ 
chance have listened to thy coiinsel. But tell me then, what 
follow’ed upon the seizure of the wools r" in(|uired Sir tiuy 
de Dainpier. 

“ Before any other stt'ps were taken on the ]>art of the 
English, King Henry died,” replied B.ddwin. “ But Edward, 
his successor, still ahsenl on the crusade, sent orders that all 
our vessels in the English porl-, teaetlier with the Eleinish 
merchandise of eveiy description which was hiiind within his 
territory, should Ik‘ seized .nid sold, and th,d the money aiis- 
ing from their sale shoo hi he divided among those athi'se goods 
had been confiscated here ; and yet more, he forhiide any 
farther cxiiortatioii-.” 

“ But we can still get their wools from Brah.int, fiom Hol¬ 
land, and from (icrii.any ? ” 

“ Nay, nay. think not that Enghnid’s l.niir. aided ;is he is 
by his faithful coiiiisellor.s the Conmioiis .ind rieli burgesses, ur 
to lx; thus overreaelieil.” 

H’hy not?” iinjiatiently a^kisl (’011111 tiny. 

“ Berause,” re])lied Baldwin, ‘'when liny found we madi 
large pureliases from Antwiip, l'’hi'-liing. and llaiiihiirg, the 
King of England issue ,1 an idicl to l.nhiil the c.spoilatioii 
of wool altogether ; and he has hesiiK-. now iiitited onr arti¬ 
sans to go over witli their looms to liiigh iil. wliore ii hirge 
preiniurii and powerful proteelioii anatl to weieon. ■ th-in." 

‘‘ And do the greasy taiiets. f'oig, tin g ('i.; piot.’etjon. seel 
another master?” a^l.ul the ('<mnt. atg iiy. 

“■ When want anil misery staie liiin in the f.iee, wlien the 
hungry manufaeliirer fin is hy ihe piitalion ot hi, f, nil no 
strength of body to siii'jioi! the nniid's ivsoire ; when he sees 
his infants' starting around him-” 

“ Enougli, enough ! ” cried the Count, staiiijiing furiously- 
hut his brother firmly continued : 

“ Add to this inforination your knowledge of the Flemish 
I liaracter. J'rec even to mudiiess with their govcrnor.s, am! 
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proud of tlicir loyalty, as soon as they deem themselves op¬ 
pressed, their ehtiHUurs are proportionahly loud, and epithets 
of the most injurious nature arc lavished on those to whom 
they iiniuite their wrongs. Our mother, though she has given 
them many useful laws, and lias lie^towed so many regulations 
advantageous to their commerce, lives, like some eastern despot, 
enclosed within her palace; seldom viewed, even by the 
Ilaiiiiiulters among whom she resides, and never visible to the 
Flemings, whose counts of former times li.ave lived among 
them, followed their usages, .ni,! conformed to their characters, 
and have at least listened to their coniplaiiits, if they could not 
redress their giievaiices. The peojde have therefore taken the 
Lady Margiieiite in abhoneiice." 

AbhoiTelice 

Ves. (inv: thoueli she be my mother, .and as such com¬ 
mands my duty, however little she he sensible to the claims of 
nature, ’lis necessary that you know the truth. 'I’hey speak 
of her as one entirely destiiute of natural seiisihility : they 
lialliate niy lather’s sevirity—iiav. frown not, t oiilit of Flan¬ 
ders,— they hint at some dari. practici s, and they designate 
her so fiei|iieiitly by the epillu’t ot the ‘ Illack Lady,’ that 
niaiiy, I am peisu ided, both in ll.iiiiault and Flanders, are 
ignorant that this is not re.dly her title.” 

('(.lint tiny looked the astoiiishinent he really felt. For 
s.iiiie nionieuts he reniaiued siieut. poiidering over all that had 
been said, and then ch iiigiug the conveisatioii. asked, ” And 
ha.e iiKinv left out coast for I'.ngkind ? " 

The edict i' of too recent a dale to have oeen very 
widely ixteiisive ill its eliects Two or three families of 
Itriiges have b aai iiiiiirooi.ed, detected in their efforts to c\- 
pitriate ibemselv,-,. i’.iii what avads it ^ Hunger is stronger 
than pri-on w.ilK ' 'I'le re aie eeaiiimially watches for the 
anival of mange ves-e!-, and u was the nuelligeiiee that one 
of K'lglisli seeiiti’i > wa> in sight tit.it bioiiilit me th the coast." 
■■ And the < ouui' ss"” said ( ouiit (inv. 

'■ I have already -aid, and you iioed not he told, that tin- 
supixirted by yon, ( omit of l''laiiders, I d.ne not seek to tell 
her vc\atious news." replied Baldwin. 

Tut. tilt, inan. l>o I not know that your politics re.icll 
to the iuiiiest recesses of her palace " observed the Count, 
laughing. 
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“ If it be SO, I reserve the secret for confession ; and I 
think that you have not yet taken the tonsure,” replied Bald¬ 
win, in the same tone. 

“■ And iny rich town of Bruges ? ” said Guy, widi some 
hesitation. 

“ Nay, Guy, spare me, I pray you, the mortification of 
telling you of what your own eyes will too soon read. But 
more tlian all, I fear Edward’s anger.” 

“ Fear ! ” exclaimed the Count, haughtily, “ I fear him 
not, but I dread the eifects of his measures upon the trade and 
consequent prosperity of my country.” 

“ Pardon me. Guy, if I have used a word unfit for die ears 
of one educated in the court of the noble Henry of Brabant, 
and who has fought with so mucli glory in the Holy Land. 
But now let me ask, how is it that you arc here landed on 
this wild spot, brought by an English ship; without troops, 
almost without attendants, and of all the noble companions 
of your departure, how comes it that not one returns; tliat 
your only gossips are a woman and a Templar, and that you 
have doffed your knightly harness?” 

“I’ll tell thee, Baldwin. After St. Louis’s death- 

began Count Guy. 

“ St. Louis !” interruptwl his auditor. “ Then die different 
reports of the disastrous issue of the expedition are but too 
true?” 

“Yes, he’s dead,” replied ('ount Guy. “And he died not 
in the front of battle beneath the enemies’ attack, when his 
surrounding warriors might have raised a noble monument to 
his fame in the dead bodies of his foes piled up around him, 
but he drooped, wasted and worn by the burning sun and 
horrid climate ; and he died surrounded by puling monks and 
weeping women, and warriors worse than cither, who cried to 
bear them company I ” 

“ 'Then France, as well as England, has a new king. Think 
you not that Philip will give up Labrosse?” asked Baldwin. 

“ Believe it not, for though 1 hunted the dying Louis 
almost to his grave—though 1 appealed to his justice— 
though 1 besought him not to permit his son to liegin his 
reign by protracting an act of injustice towards the first high 
vassal of the crown — though I took upon me your character, 
and represented how degrading to France it was, to stake at 
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once its peace and honour upon the detention of a miserable 
harher, all my arguments were unavailing. But 1 will have 
my revenge ! I swore unalterable hatred towards his son ; 
and may this right hand fail me if I forget the oath !” 

So much was the ('aunt agitated while making this narra. 
tion, that every muscle in his stout frame seemed in motion, 
and his hands clenched and unclenched with rapid agitation. 

An indescribfible emotion played upon tlie features of 
Baldwin. Though his countenance was faintly lit up with a 
smile, his mouth was closely coiri])ressed. He remaineil silent, 
while (lount Guy seemed glad to droji the conversation, and 
turned his eyes on the crowd by whom he was surrounded. 
The survey was any thing but pleasing. No frank and loyal 
cry, as of old, hailed the presence of the prince. But a dis¬ 
contented murmur ran along the str.igglers who still kept on 
his path, as he and his cortege moved away. As they ap- 
proachetl Bruges, writh its w'ooden, party-coloured houses, the 
numbers increased, but yet no fricmlly greeting met his ear, 
greedy of the expected sounds. The streets were thronged 
with loungers, not as in former times, when the busy multi¬ 
tude, either in careless haste or with engrossed countenances, 
pursued their path of pleasure or of gain ; but eaeh now 
])r>used, with wandering gaze, to spy his ncighlKiur’s bearing, 
or peer on the stranger with the vacant look of hopeless, 
thriftless idlenes.-!. The creaking and humming sound of the 
loom no longer gave evideiiee that the houses were filled with 
busy hands, eaeh one bringing riches and support to the state : 
but the oiled pajtcr, wltich at that time suppHoil the place of 
window glass in most of the burgesses’ Itonses. hanging in 
torn strips and fluttering in rags to the wind which rushed 
throngli tile teiiiintless manufactories, seemed to the troubled 
view of Count Guy as if hung out to mock his entry, iu place 
of the silken jieimons of other and better days. 

The spacious market-place discovered men, women, and 
children placed in quiet endurance on tlie b.are earth, sup- 
jiorted by the rongli walls of the surrounding houses. Tlie 
Cloth-hoiise was shut up ; and the AV’ater-mart, an immense 
hall, through whose extensive walls a canal poureil its obedient 
stream, was entirely closed, and gave no sign whatever of 
tile store of wealth which was formerly unshipped within its 
' S 
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shelter. All spoke of the ruin which had followed his short 
absence. 

“And this,” he cried, “is the winding up of the eighth 
crusade, so proucUy undertaken, and so boldly supported. My 
wife's health enfeebled, my own treasures buried in the ocean, 
my brave followers gone to guard it tliere, or left to rot in 
Pagan lands ! And here, where 1 had at least trusted to find 
repose after such trials, 1 meet at each step some memento 
of my people’s lost love and wasted treasure ! ” 

He descended at the ancient palace of the counts of Bruges, 
instead of the more i»riiiccly residence of Winendale, which 
was a short distance from the city, and whose twelve fortified 
towers, together with the mappiificeiit drawbridge and other 
suitable appurtenances, rendered it the most costly and re¬ 
markable building in the Low Countries. 


CHAPTER II. 

'I'liE Count and his two companions were soon seated at table, 
in an apartment fitted ui> in a style worthy of the richest 
country in Europe, for so FUiulers was then considered. The 
walls of the spacious apartment in which the Count had 
chosen to repose and refresh himself and his friends, were 
hung with the gilt leather which was then one of the staple 
commodities of Bruges ; the chairs being also covered with 
the same rich material, then of recent invention. The win¬ 
dows, though high and narrow, and composed of stained glass, 
were so numerous, that the light, though softened, was not 
obscured. The rays of a spleinlid autumnal sun, playing on 
the grotesque gilding of the hangings, reflecting the rich tints 
of the coloured glass, produced a gay and pleasing effect. 
But the Count himself was moody, and vainly endeavourcil 
to shake off the gloom which the untoward events of the last 
few months had jrroduced. At length, filling his goblet and 
inviting his companions to <lo the same, he said, somewhat 
abruptly, to Baldwin — “ Think you the leech who has been 
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sent to the Lady Gertrude has skill to treat a malady unlike 
those of our colder climes ? ” 

“ Our mother is so assured of his well-practised skill, 
that she thinks to invite him to Mons, and she oidy <!clays it, 
seeing that she is herself almost exempt from those trials that 
demand his care,” replied lialdwin. 

Count Guy left the room. 

The Templar, after a moment of thoughtfulness, said, 
“ Count Baldwin, is then Master Labrosse, who foi inerly en¬ 
joyed the confidence of the Lady Marguerite, dead ?’’ 

“ It must be many years since you were in these countries. 
Sir Knight, if you needs be told that Labrosse left Hainault, 
and tlirew himself uiion the protection of the King of France. 
He died at Paris, but his son was so much favoured by the 
late monarch, that he is supposed to be on the road to the 
highest prt'ferments.” 

The Templar paused again before he asked, M'hat could 
induce Labrosse to quit the protection of the Countess ? " 

“ He was employtd by my mother in a very delicate afiair ; 
and distrusting her promises, or having been previously gained 
by oUiers, Itetrayed her.” 

The Temiilar was again silent for a few minutes. He rose 
and walked some turns quickly ujr and down the immense 
apartment, as if irresolute. At length he stopped short, directly 
in front of his comp.inion, and said, “Remenilx'r you the 
beautiful Ada, your father's ward ? ” 

Baldwin starUxl, anil the 'I'ltiiplar thought he perceived 
him shudder. “ Too well 1 do remember her,” rejilied he. 

“ And does she still exist ?" said the Templar, leaning so 
forward in his anxiety for Baldwin’s rcjdy, that he almost 
touched him. 

The politic Baldwin pansetl a few moments, and then re¬ 
plied evasively,—“ If you knew her, you must also be aware, 
that soon after the unfortunate divorce which deprived us ol 
our birthright, though we were acknowledged to 1 k“ legitimate, 
she quitted the protection of the Countess my mother.” 

“ And have you not heard of her since that time ? ” saul 
the Templar, somewhat impatiently. 

" They say that she went to the Holy Land,” replied Bald¬ 
win ; “ but I am quite ignorant of her fate.” 

I 2 
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The Templar drew yet nearer, and, lowering his voice 
almost to a whisper, said, " Did she not pcrisli in the dungeons 
of Mons?” 

Baldwin, rising slowly from his chair, faced the I'cmplar, 
and said, “ No, Sir Knight! of that crime, at least, the 
L.idy Marguerite is innocent.” While he thus spoke, his face 
flushed crimson, and his voice exiiressed at once surprise and 
indignation. 

The Templar extended his hand to Baldwin, and said. 

Enough, young man, I am satisfieil. 1 knew your father.” 

“My father!” repealed D’Avesnes, taking the extended 
hand, “and can you then lift the veil that conceals tlie 
mystery of his fate?” 

“ That can 1,” said the Templar; for ’twas I that closed 
his eyes. It was I who heanl his last words, and who am 
the bearer of his blessing.” 

“ Then he is lU'ad !” sai<l Baldwin. “Oh ! what a singular 
fate is mine I The second son of a Countess w'ith three 
jirincely dominions, 1 am ‘ suns trrrr’ tliough iny younger 
brother 1 h' a rich and ))Owerfnl jirince and heir of my mother’s 
broad lands. 'J'he legitimate born of a mariiage that our 
church disowns, with both fatlier and mother in existence, 
idas I 1 never knew the love of either. My mother hates 
me, and yet her most complicated business all goes through 
my hands! ” 

“Tlie iK'hests of Heaven are just, though inscrutable!” 
I xclaimed the Templar. “ Your father died a hermit and a 
penitent, in a distant land. Listen to one passage of his lile, 
which may palliate his seeming cruelty in flying his wife, and 
abandoning you his cliild. Just after your birth, your father 
was called to Erance. lleturning one evening from the vesper 
service in the catliedral of Laon, he was accosted by a Moorish 
minstrel, who throwing himself in his path, presented to him 
a ring and implored him to save the owner. lie knew it at 
once for the Em])eror Baldwin’s-” 

“ My mother’s father!” 

The 'I'eniplar continued, w'ilhout heeding the interruption : 
—“ I'he di.sguiscd minstrel, who was no other than Uie queen 
of Bulgaria, who hiid freeil your grandfather from his c.ij)- 
tivity, having loved him with a sister’s love-” 

“ I'ame says with a criminal passion. Sir Templar.” 
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“ I know it,” sail! the Templar calmly. “ But were you 
acquainted will) the evidences to which your father was com¬ 
pelled to yield, you might judge her less harshly. She be¬ 
came entirely a (Christian. The jealous fury of the king, her 
husband, left flight her only resource to escape an igno¬ 
minious death, witli total loss of honour. They fled together. 
Years elapsed; and they wandered from one concealment to 
another amid the most savage tribes, ere they could reach the 
civilised lands of Europe. After unheard-of j)erils, Baldwin 
arrived at the castle of Avesnes, emaciated and feeble, and not 
to 1)0 recognised but by the eye of a wife, or a chiUl. He sent 
to Marguerite a chaplet of holly, which had been formerly 
hle.ssed by St. (Jutbred. Baldwin, she is your mother — but 
I must tell how her pride, and that dreadful selfishness which 
has so perverted her better nature, revolted from acknow¬ 
ledging him; and while the aged greyhound which he had 
reared fawned upon him, his daughter spurned him from the 
door; and when the poor old man indignantly refused to quit 
the castle, he was imprisoned in the deepest dungeon.” 

“<) God, her father!" said Baldwin. 

The Templar continued—“The Moorish minstrel pene¬ 
trated even to his prison. The guanl who had formerly 
served him procured the implements for writiug — he ad¬ 
dressed a letter to your father.” 

“ And he saved the emperor I” said Baldwdn, almost breath¬ 
less. 

“ Your father flew to the prison. The seneschal led the 
way to the dungeon. The empeior was lifeless. Baldwin, 
ho had been liciiged, like a common felon I” 

“ God I and this monster still exists! And 1 am her 
child! And 1 yet wonder that brother has lifU'iI his arm 
against brother. That woe and niisery are our portion ! ” 

“ Can you woniler that his wife became hateful to your 
father?” said the Templar. “ Erom that moment he felt 
his accursed destiny, he sought to break his marriage. He 
threw himself on the pontifl''s mercy, ami obtained a divorce. 
But ere the tedious delays of the spiritual courts were over¬ 
come, another passion had taken firm and fatal possession of 
your father’s heart.” 

“ Ah !” said Baldwin, “ the unhappy Ada.” The Templar 
made no reply, while his companion continued—“And for 

1 3 
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this fatal and criminal passion he forgot his children — left 
us to a mother’s — to sueh a mother's hate ! ” 

"Young man, you condemn with the coldness of a 
Stoic-” 

" I feel, with the bitterness of a victim !” 

" Listen awhile. When Ada was first introduced to the 
castle, to your father’s guardianship, she was in the earliest 
dawn of teauty. All the graces of youth were united in her 
person. Her winning gentleness was particularly pleasing to 
the countess, who kept her continually in her presence. Your 
father gazed upon her till a guilty passion filled his heart. 
He thought of the ties that should have secured her from his 
love. Alas! he could see only the stern and haughty Mar¬ 
guerite, with the blood of her parent on her forehead-” 

"But us his children, young and then innocent," said 
Baldwin. 

“ We are none of us innocent in the eyes of the pure Being 
who suffers in our sins,” said the Templar, mildly crossing 
himself. “ He did think upon his children, but the image of 
the young and then equally innocent Ada continually stood 
between him and them. He wept, but the tears he sh^ were 
those of a guilty passion. Ada discovered her guardian’s suf¬ 
ferings, and her bosom was filled with compassion. But a 
crowd of feelings pressed on her heart. She feared they 
might — alas! she too surely felt tliey would — recoil on her¬ 
self. She participated in his crime!’’ 

Here the Templar paused. “Alas!” said Baldwin, “too 
well, notwithstanding my early age, do I reinerabe^ what has 
been a source of such lasting misery. And plainly do 1 
recall the malady which seemed to wear and waste my father's 
life, before the divorce pronounced by the court of Rome 
arrived. And j/ou, doubtless, are aware that the same decree 
which pronounced my father’s divorce, declared our legi¬ 
timacy? 1 wept my father’s loss, but my mother yet re¬ 
mained. Though even then but little of tliat kindly love 
which animates a mother’s feelings was hers. We were at¬ 
tended to, but never with that ardent tenderness which more 
gentle natures display. Yet Ada, after my father’s departure, 
remained to love and to caress us. But, oh 1 when Ada fled, 
never shall I forget the storm of passion that rent my mother’s 
bosom. For months she would not see us, and when she 
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did, 'twas only, she declared, that we might learn to hate and 
curse our father! When she made a second choice, William 
de Bourbon Dampierre, a simple knight, and when his chil¬ 
dren came to dispute our rights, my brother, Jean d'Avesnes, 
was taken by the count of Holland, and reared as a warrior, 
while I was left alone, to pine and want a mother’s love. 
Mine had quite forgot to smile. Companion she had none, 
save the sad sullen discontent which preyed upon her nature. 
She seldom spoke except to give an order. She knew no 
sympathy, nought of one feeling that humanizes our nature. 
The riches of the court, the charms of nature, the glory of 
her husband, who was the first warrior of his age, were to 
her as the vapour of the morning. She sought Ada every 
where. She sought my father, whose fate became a mystery 
to all. At length, by the death of her sister Jane, these fine 
dominions fell under her sway, but not until Uarapicrre too 
was dead: and her pursuit of Ada, which had been never 
slackened, became succe-ssful. She was brought a prisoner to 
Mons. I was not present at their interview, but they say, 
the ‘ Black Lady ’ smiled! ” 

“ And Ada ? ” said the Templar, somewhat impatiently. 

“ Ada wag confined and watched with the closest attention,” 
continued Baldwin. “ Labrosse attended her ; 1 confess, I 
thought, for some dark purpose. How he lost iny mother’s 
confidence, and why he fled to France, is still a mystery 
to me.” 

“ That mystery 1 can elucidate,” said the Templar. 
“ When Ada fell into the power of the countess, she was 
pregnant. Unsuspicious of this circumstance, and deceived 
by the symptoms of her state. Marguerite feared her health 
in danger, and that she should lose her victim. Labrosse 
soon discovered the truth; and the countess gloried in tiie 
possession of two victims instead of one. He was appointed 
to take the child upon its birth. I saved the child. — But 
Ada! tell me of her." 

“ Where is the boy ? ” said Baldwin. 

" The time is not yet come to bring him forward,” replied 
the Templar, impatiently, — “ tell of Ada’s fate." 

"The Lady Marguerite, you are well aware, was served 
from fear, and therefore badly obeyed. 1 found a means 
to send away her guards, and 'without being suspected myself, 
I 4 
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1 set her free, for she had been kind to me. It was al] I 
dared to do ; the guards dared not acknowledge their absence 
from their post ; and this circumstance has thrown an air of 
mystery over the whole adventure, which has given rise to 
various reports. Some say that she was murdered here, and 
that her spirit walks—’’ 

“ And have you never heard of her since ? ” inquired the 
Templar. 

Never of her nor of my father, except that her spirit 
has been seen in Brabant, wandering on tlie coniines of our 
Hainault.” 

'fhe 'I'emplar scarcely appeared to hear this remark, and 
he interrupted the speaker abruptly; “ And did the countess 
then never suspect the part you took in Ada’s flight?" 

“Alas! 1 have sometimes thought the hate with which 
I have so constantly been pursued has become more deadly 
since her escape,” replied d’Avesnes. 

“ But how, if she hates you thus, is it that she ao trusts 
you ? ” 

“ ’Tis dire necessity, Sir Templar. So close does she live 
enclosed within the wails of her castle ; so much she hates 
the sight of human kind, and, more than all, the talk of 
glorious deeds, that men of talent, spirit, or probity have no 
means of finding access to her, from the simple reason that 
she knows them not, and will not know them. Guy de Dam- 
pierre, when he learned his trade of arms, learnt not to read 
or write. As to me, neglected by my mother, the bishop of 
Liege, her suzerain lord, proposed to rear me for the church. 
This, too, had been my father’s intention. But I would not 
risk my fatlier’s fate and faults, for he was a secularised dean. 
Therefore I returned to my mother’s sad residence, and thus 
have I insensibly crept into employment, and have become 
so necessary that they cannot, if they would, replace me. 

“ And Count Guy," pursued the Templar, “ does he feel 
or act as a brother ? ” 

“ Think you. Sir Templar, that he can forget or forgive 
being vanquished at Kapellen, being made our prisoner, and 
being kindly treated ? Besides he loves his mother, because 
he fears her, and dreads even now to lose his heritage, which 
he has usurped. He thinks that France, when he or Mar¬ 
guerite dies, will replace me or my brotlier in our rights. 
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His mother excites his resentment against France, fay cherish¬ 
ing this fear, for they have harboured Labrosse — Oh, how 
it dawn of light breaks in upon me — she thinks that Ada’s 
child-■’ 

“ Hush, hush, sir! The wails of palaces have ears!” 
said the Templar, in a low voice. “ There is a mystery 
about this Labrosse, and his connection with tliat court, which 
I cannot fathom yet. Be silent and be secret on this our 
conversation. I go to Brabant; but we shall meet again.” 

“ To Brabant?" said Baldwin. 

“ Yes,” replied the Templar, “ to my convent at Brussels. 
Should you learn any more of Ada, or Labrosse, or of the 
court of France, in connection with either, 1 may be able to 
serve you, in serving those who should be dear to you." 

'‘Dear to me!" said Baldwin, mournfully. “ Would that 
I could divine the meaning of that term, which seems to make 
the happiness of heaven, if heaven there be!" 

“ Did • you then never see your father ? Never receive a 
token of his love ? " inquired the Templar. 

" When the two Dainpierres fell into our hands, in their 
expedition against Zealand, a pilgrim from the Holy Laud 
was sent by my father (so he said), and exhorted us to peace. 
My brother stoutly refused to yield up the advantages he had 
gained; and I was of his mind. 1 shall never forget the 
majesty of look and manners this pilgrim then assumed. He 
adjured us, for the love of Heaven, he threatened us with the 
pains of hell, if we yielded not to the countess. In short, 
my brother released the Dampierres — and peace was con- 
cludeil.” 

“ And what said the pilgrim ?" 

“ He blessed, and left us." 

“ That pilgrim was thy father,” said the Templar. 

“ Most surely 'twas my father," said Baldwin, after some 
moments of reflection. " Did he not speak of my mother’s 
wrongs, though her guardian and husband ? It was indeed 
my father—he blessed us both. Oh, why did he not disclose 
himself to us! ’Twould have been so sweet to know and Jove 
him—why did he not disclose himself?” 

“ Since thou yet lovest him, think when those he loved 
come across you- Oh, think of him, and seek to deserve his 
blessing— adieu!" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tan summer had passed away, and winter was drawing 
towards its close. It was an evening in February, when a 
knight, clad in complete armour, and followed by a single 
squire, paced slowly across the forest of Soignies, the ancient 
Sonien bosch, then spreading far and wide over the extensive 
territory of Hainault. They seemed to have missed their 
way ; nor was it extraordinary; for though the season was so 
far advanced, a heavy fall of snow, attended by a high wind, 
had succeeded to the clear hard frost that ushered in the day ; 
BO that the road, never too well tracked, had now become 
quite imperceptible by the accumulation of snoW'drifts. 

Upon the shield of the knight, borne by his squire, was 
blazoned the Belgian Lion, at sight of which the enemies of 
the faith had so often trembled in Palestine. 

Their horses, though noble animals, seemed jaded and 
wearied. The snow, which gathered in balls under their feet 
at every step, became so troublesome as almost to prevent 
their atlvance, which in fact became so difficult, that the tra* 
Tellers were glad to accept the shelter, poor as it was, afforded 
by a cluster of the forest trees, growing so closely together, 
that dieir trunks formed a natur^ rampart, under which both 
men and steeds seemed equally glad to repose. 

“ It is strange. Sir Knight,” said the squire, " with the 
snow driving in ray teeth, and the north wind howling around 
me, that my throat should feel parched with thirst, as when 
we were on the sandy deserts of Africa, and broiling beneath 
the rays of a noon-day’s sun ? ” 

“And," said the knight, interrupting his companion, 
“ this goodly forest, which we believe to be a part of the 
domain of our mother the countess of Hainault, may, when 
we awake from our illusion, prove to be the mighty empire 
whidi fell from the grasp pf my grandsire, the blessed Bald¬ 
win, crowned emperor of Constantinople, but which he lost 
BO soon, that it might, without any great stretch of im^na- 
tion, be believed but an ideal dominion. Would, that when 
the morning dawns, we might be found going to take posses- 
aion i I, as well as you, have been sufiS^g from thirst, and 
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would give the best sword ever forged in Brussels for a cup 
of such beverage as moistens the lips of the anchorite.” 

At this instant the storm, which Itad hitherto unceasingly 
beat i^ainst the natural rampart where they had found shelter, 
began to subside; and Hugo, declaring tliat his throat was 
more tormenting than ever, though his mouth was numb still 
with the snow he had crammed into it, in the hope of over¬ 
coming the thirst that consumed him, asked permission to 
purstie something like a road, which the cessation of the fall 
of snow-flakes enabled him to perceive, in search of some 
reservoir of water. The permission, after some little hesita¬ 
tion, was granted, and our knight was left alone. 

Scarcely had the squire quitted his place by the side of his 
master, when the moon, hitherto obscured behind dark clouds, 
burst forth in all her brilliancy, and discovered to the asto¬ 
nished eyes of our knight of Flanders a living female figure, 
clothed in black, standing immediately before him 

She wore the habit of the religious order of the Beguines, 
and her face was towards him, and now fully visible; for the 
bright beams fell directly upon her features. She was very 
pale, the knight thought supernaturally so; or perhaps the 
lawn, with which the thick black veil that shaded her face 
was lined, might, by the reflection of its rays, heighten the 
effect of the pale light. She was motionless at first. But, 
while he gazed upon her, she lifted one band, as if to engage 
his attention. The other was pointed towards heaven, doubt¬ 
less to intimate, that it was the will of Him, who there rules 
supreme, that she was called upon to declare. She spoke; 
and though her voice was low, her every word seemed to 
penetrate the very soul of the knight, and to fix themselves 
on his memory, as if engraven there with a pen of iron. 

“ It is the Lord that commandeth the elements. It is die 
glorious Lord that maketh the thunder: gird thou thy sword 
upon thy thigh, O thou Most Mighty, according to thy re¬ 
nown ! But why speakest thou against thy brother ? Why 
slanderest thou thine own mother^s son ? Hast thou forgotten 
thy covenant? Hark!” she continued, motioning her 
finger as if to enforce attention—*' Do they not seek to 
shorten the days of the youth, and to cover him with dis¬ 
honour ? Go to her, fast bound in darkness, who sitteth alone 
in her pride, and ask if she hath withdrawn her curse from 
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the childless mother; if she hath forgotten the cry of the 
motherless babe? Go, and say to her, that she diggeth a pit 
for another, in her blindness, which she must fall into her¬ 
self. And thou," she cried, raising her voice to a tone so 
elevated and so shrill that the Knight involuntarily shuddered 
before he caught the purport of her words; “And thou !— 
aim not thy sword at the breast of the unacknowledged one, 
lest it strike thine own best hope. Lest—” and the expres¬ 
sion of her face as she lifted it towards Guy de Dampierre, 
bore in every trait the imprint of a fearful imprecation : but 
while she glared upon him wildly, as if she would curse 
with a look as well as with her voice, her eyes closed, her 
head drooped upon her bosom, her uplifted hand fell power¬ 
less by her side, her voice sunk to low murmuring sounds, 
the moon was obscured by dark clouds, and the figure passed 
away. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The castle of the Countess of TTainault at Mons was a com¬ 
plete specimen of the splendid architecture of the twelfth 
century, or that which is now called Gothic ; pointed windows 
abounding in coloured glass, unpolished marble, heavy wooden 
doors, thickly studded with iron nails, leading into immense 
corridors, interminable passages, and branching staircases. 

It was early on the morning following this adventure that 
a horn was heard beyond the castle wall, and immediately re¬ 
plied to by the warder; and when the drawbridge was slowly 
replaced and the portcullis heavily withdrawn, a knight fol¬ 
lowed by a squire, whose surcoat bore the Flanders Lion, en¬ 
tered. It was Sir Guy de Dampierre and bis squire. 

The seneschal conducted them with much ceremony to the 
knight's apartments in the castle, where a small table placed 
by the side of an enormous log-fire in the middle of the 
room, and plentifully furnished with cold salted and dried 
meats, together with the thin wines of France, and the more 
potent juice of the German grape, soon made him forget the 
cold and thirst he had endured in the forest. The beer he 
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quaffed with peculiar pleasure, as it invitingly foaraed in a 
silver tankard, which had been thickly embossed by the abbot 
of Wansfort, and presented by him to the Emperor Baldwin, 
previous to His embarkation for the Holy Land. 

Having praised the flavour of the beer and helped himself 
to some slices from a well cured wild boar’s head, he said to 
the chamberlain, “And Baldwin of Avesnes is not yet arrived, 
you say 

“ No, Count,” replied the chamberlain ; “ we expected he 
would be with you.” 

“ Why, my roail lay through Namur, and he comes directly 
from Bruges. 1 marvel, therefore, he be not arrived—and I 
have news for liim,” said the knight. 

The warder’s horn was again heard ; and after due time the 
j^ierson in question made his appearance. He looked harassed 
and fatigued, and gladly took the seat Count (>uy pointed to, 
close by his own ; and having stirred the logs which burned 
lazily in the huge hearth, be observed, “ Methinks the wood 
emits this guljihureous vapour more strongly than ever. I 
marvel, Guy, diat you have not repaid the compliment of the 
English king’s invitation to your weavers, by bringing over 
workmen to build you some of those long narrow passages 
which, beginning just over the fire, project from the top of 
the house to carry off the smoke." 

“ What mean you, Baldwin ? ” 

“ Nay, have you not heard that in England they are be¬ 
ginning to build along the end of the rooms, lodges or troughs 
to contain the feul, on the base of which they raise a brick 
funnel, through which all the smoke mounts, and so evaporates 
at the top of the house ? ” replied Baldwin. 

“ Think you then, d’Avesnes, that the whole room can be 
warmed with the fire at one end of it, particularly if the smoke 
be carried out ? ” 

“ Indeed they say,” replied d’Avesnes, “ it casts a strong 
heat everywhere. — But how goes the war?” 

“ But poorly ; I am almost tired of it. What we gain one 
month, we lose the next,’’ replied Dampierre. 

“ Then why not seek some means to finish the dispute ?” 

“ At present,” replied the Count, “ it seems rather neces¬ 
sary to consider how we should proceed in the council about to 
be held with my Lady Mother, touching this business of the 
wool seizure.” 
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*' The way is simple enough,” said Baldwin. " It is but 
to make good the losses of the British merchants, to ofikr an 
apology to the young King of England, and to renew the 
treaty of commerce with him." 

" But the Lady Marguerite, tbinkest thou that she will so 
condescend ?” 

" That will she. Dost thou believe that the dame cannot 
relinquish her forced sense of pride when the finest jewel of 
her crown is at stake ? No, no ! You must make her un¬ 
derstand the danger of the line of conduct she has adopted." 

“ Hold, hold, Baldwin ! How think you I can do all this ? 
I can fight for Flanders if necessary ; but not even for tl»e 
sovereignty of that rich country could 1 talk for it. No, 
Baldwin, it is you who must explain the necessity of this 
case." 

“ Count,” said d’Avesnes, rising from his chiur and pacing 
the room as he spoke, “ thou knowcst thy mother loves me 
not. Thou knowest also that he who riskcth this proposition 
is likely to be banished her presence altogether. 1 have no 
interest in Flanders! If the burghers of Bruges, as those of 
Ghent have done, rise up to demand increase of privileges and 
force you to compliance, I have nothing in the stake to win or 
lose. Thus much is certain. If the trade be not restored to 
Bruges, the whole dependency will be in open rebellion." 

Here he paused, as if waiting an answer. When Count 
Guy, his countenance flushed witli passion, which he, however, 
strove to repress, said, in a tone of indignation resulting from 
the conviction that advantage was sought to be taken of the 
perilous situation of bis aflairs, “ Well, I ween this hesitation 
betokens some demand ? Whatever ’tis, I grant it." 

“Then,” said Bahlwin, forgetting his cold caution for an 
instant, “let her highness restore to me the lordship of 

Avesnes, and -. he paused awhile and then continued in 

a tone less firm, “ and ask for me the hand of Mary of 
Brabant" 

Count Guy looked up, as if doubting the evidence of his 
senses. “ Mary of Bratant?” he at length exclaimed. 

“ Why not, my brother The lordship of Avesnes was 
noble enough to entitle my father to be named regent of 
Hainault and guardian to its heiress. The nobles here will 
all aid you in my claims, nor am I without friends in the 
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court of Brabant, as you may perhaps acknowledge when you 
recollect who made the duke your ally, in this last paltry war, 
waged for a base serf and miserable cow- ” 

Here the chamberlain entered to announce that the Lady 
Marguerite waited them in the council chamber. 

“ Count,” said Baldwin, “there is no time for hesitation— 
do you accede to my wish ? ” 

The chamberlain was in waiting. Count Guy replied not, 
but he motioned dissent with his head, and then hurried to 
attend his mother. 

In the tapestried room into which the brothers were con¬ 
ducted, sat the Black Lady of Brabant on a throne elevated 
considerably above the floor. The dais was covered with the 
same rich tapestry as the hangings which covered the walls, 
for even in this early age Bruges was celebrated for such 
manufactures. The draperies of the throne were of purple 
velvet fringed with gold, with a canopy and curtains of the 
same rich materials, the latter being looped back with a mas¬ 
sive cord and tassels. The constable supported one side of 
the throne, and the seneschal the other. Below these were 
the cu])-bearer and grand huntsman. Six pages were placed 
about the steps of the throne, and the same number of ladies 
in waiting were also there. Yet Marguerite herself wanted 
not the surrounding magnificence to mark her superior dignity 
of “ Countess by the grace of God,” then accorded to only 
one county besides her own ; for there was a sort of fearful 
majesty about her towering height, unbowed either by the 
weight of years (and she had already passed what the Psalmist 
has declared to be the age of man) or luxurious indulgence. 
Her face was pale and marked by deep furrows, indicating an 
unlimited indulgence of the strong passions which had ren¬ 
dered her life so unquiet. Her eye was black, and retained 
all the fire of lively feeling, yet it was sunken. Her fore¬ 
head was low, yet there was an inflexibility of resolve in its 
deep lines that added much to the majestic character of her 
appearance. Her teeth too were perfect, and her thin and 
colourless lips left them visible to attract the painful admira¬ 
tion excited by their contrast with the unlovely expression of 
her features. Her chin was small. Her hair was all drawn 
from her face to the crovrn of her head, and concealed under 
the black lace veil, which, concealing the upper part of her 
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forehead, fell over each shoulder even to her feet. Her upper 
garment was a long mantle of black velvet lined with ermine, 
which, opening in front, fell over the arras of her throne, and 
discovered a dress of crimson cloth of Bruges of that beautiful 
sort called ecarlate. The boddice was drawn tightly to her 
shape by rich gold cord, the ends of which, finished by heavy 
tassels, fell downwards to the edge of her robe. The crimson 
tunic reached only to her knees, and discovered an under 
dress of white Syrian silk, on which was a border of gold, 
evidently of oriental workmanship. Her hard bust was co* 
vered by many rows of the finest Asiatic pearls, and depend¬ 
ing from her girdle was a rosary *of jet, which sustained a 
richly embossed golden cross, probably enshrining a piece of 
wood of the true cross from Palestine. The small gold crown 
which circled her brows, and the sceptre she held, were evi¬ 
dently made by the same skilful artist—probably the work of 
the celebrated Erembert, Abbot of Wansfort. Her arms, 
which notwithstanding her towering stature, were dispropor- 
tionably long, were covered by sleeves of die finest Bruges 
linen, which, however, only appeared at the shoulders and 
elbows, the rest of the arm being concealed by the crimson 
cloth which formed the tunic, and these were laced with gold 
cord down to the waist, where die Bruges linen formed a cufip. 
Her form was harsh and bony, and no grace of motion re¬ 
lieved its outlines ; for she was so fearfully still, you might 
have thought the living fonn had been placed in sight of the 
Gorgon’s head, and so tran.sformed to stone. Her features 
seemed alike immoveable, all sunk into a dark, fixed, and 
setded discontent with life. 

The twelve peers composing her council were all assembled 
when Guy and Baldwin, conducted by the chamberlain, pre¬ 
sented themselves before her. 'I'hey made their bows, in 
advancing from the door to the lower steps of die throne, and 
kneeling upon which, they asked her blessing. 

No member nor feature of the lady moved, nor did the 
slightest agitation which could betoken any feeling either of wel¬ 
come or displeasure, appear either in her look or voice, as she 
slowly uttered. “ Sir Guy de Dampierre, Count of jPlanders 
and Lord of Namur, welcome from the Holy Land—take 
thou my blessing.” Sir Guy slowly rose and took his seat at 
the council board. 
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Baldwin shuddered as he looked upon her rosary of jet, for 
he thought upon her father. Perhaps she thought upou hit, 
for no Uessing awaited him from her cold lips. “ Baldwin of 
Avesnes, we invite thee to a seat at the council board,” was all 
she uttered. He arose, and placed himself by his brother. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wmi.E her chiefs are occupied in the council-chamber, we 
will return to Marguerite, who, though with children by two 
noble husbands, lived solitary and childless ; and, though reign¬ 
ing countess over two sovereign states, was left desolate in her 
greatness. 

She was the younger of the two daughters whom Baldwin, 
crowned emperor of Constantinople, left in their infancy, on 
the third Sunday after Easter, a. i>. 1204, when he set out to 
join the first crusade. In the following year he was made 
prisoner by the king of the Bulgarians, and was supposed to 
have died in his dungeons. 

When the news of his death arrived in Europe, Jane, the 
elder, and consequent heiress to the rich states of Flanders and 
Hainault, was carried over to France, to be educated in the 
court of Philip Augustus ; and she was in due time married 
to Ferdinand of Portugal, who returned with her to Hainault 

The great lords of hianders and Hainault never loved the 
French, and they were displeased that their future countess 
should imbibe the maxims and politics of tire court of France. 
In order to prevent any further innovation, they chose one of 
their own body to be regent of the states, and guardian to the 
younger child Marguerite. Thus Bouchard d’Avesnes, in the 
fiower of youth, became her protector, and as soon as she be¬ 
came of an age to feel the power of love, she imbibed an ardent 
passion for him. If he did not return her passion, he was at 
least fiattered by her choice, and grateful for her preference. 
He became her husband, and two children, John and Baldwin, 
were the fruit of this union. 

Bouchard had been consecrated Dean of Laon, and was 
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looking towards its future bishopric, at that time superior to 
the sovereignty of France in real power and riches, when the 
love of his ward arrested him in his career. When Marguerite 
least expected such a change, tlie court of Rome claimed itv 
servant, annulled the marriage, but rendered the children legi* 
timate. 

Marguerite remained for months ignorant that her husband 
had himself solicited the interference of the pope, and it was 
only when Ada fled that the appalling conviction arose. 

Love in a rugged nature is a deep and terrible passion ; with 
the countess it was the only impulse not entirely selfish. When, 
therefore, she discovered his falsehood, she vowed an implac¬ 
able, unmingled, deadly hatred against her treacherous guardian 
and faithless husband, and everything dear to him. She 
nourished the hope that the day would arrive when she could 
make him know the agony he had inflicted on her. And with 
her curses were mingled vows never to desist from her pur¬ 
poses of revenge till they were perfectly matured. 

The separation between Ferdinand and her sister Jane, 
rendered it little probable that any children should ever be 
bom of this marriage, in defect of which Marguerite and her 
children were the immediate heirs of these rich states. She 
therefore determined on a second marriage, and chose William 
de Bourbon Dampierre, a simple knight, but of an illustrious 
family ; and Guy de Dampierre, anti five other children were 
bora to her previous to his death, which however took place 
before she became, by the death of her sister, Countess of 
Ilainault and Flanders. 

Thus years passed away; but though her arm was powerless 
to execute it, her revenge slumbered not. The sons of her 
second marriage were become men, yet the direful feeling was 
not rooted out, nor had it lost its character; and it was only 
when Ada was brought into her palace by the armed men ap¬ 
pointed by the Countess to seek her out, that her sons had 
ever seen “ the Black Lady ” smile. 

Ada sought to conceal her face. The Countess had the 
cruelty to force her to uncover it. Alas! no traces of her 
youthful beauty remained. Her form had lost its symmetry 
and lightness, and the remains of deep and stormy passions 
rested on her brow. Long and fixedly did the lady look upon 
her ere she spoke, as if she sought by a single glance to penc- 
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trate the depths of her heart, and to read not only her present 
feelings, bat every passion which had reigned there since their 
separation. When at length her rage found utterance, it was 
with the deep concentrated tones of malice, hatred, and re¬ 
venge that she vented the following fearfxd malediction: 
“ Hear! ’’ she cried, while her taU, harsh form became yet 
taUer, and her dark countenance became yet darker, from the 
mingled emotions of gratified passion and deadly revenge which 
raged within her — “ Hear the curse which every night, ere 
my eyes have closed in rest, this voice bath uttered since I 
beheld thee not, which every morn my ears have drunk in 
greedily, more welcome than the softest music ere 1 have 
hailed the glorious rays of the returning sun. Hear this curse 
and tremble! May those exes which have so long been 
wanton in unholy fires, become bleared and dim with tears! 
May that heart whose quick pulsation hath been quickened by 
unnatural desire^ become callous and hard by suffering — 
as mine hath been I ” And with these latter words the harsh 
didactic tone she had assumed changed suddenly to the quick, 
shrill accents of despair. But immediately recovering herself, 
she continued, “ May every limb fall listless and fail you in 
that hour when yon need them most 1 May you tremble and 
flee before the face of imaginary danger, but when real peril 
approaches may you be dead to its arrival I May your ever¬ 
lasting portion be with Judas the betrayer of the Lord, in the 
valley of death and darkness, when your fate here shall be 
fully accomplished ! May this curse rest on thee and thine, 
till thou receivest my pardon ; and may it fall in all its direful 
force on me, if ever 1 be induced to accord it! Amen! ” 

Many of the household of the countess, besides the Dara- 
pierres, were present when Marguerite uttered this awful male¬ 
diction. Her maidens threw themselves upon their knees, as 
if to deprecate its influence on those even who heard it. ller 
sons, with beads bowed low as if acknowledging her fearful 
power, were pale with consternation. Anti Atla? She 
crouched in silent horror, while every nerve seemed to be 
unnaturally distended; her lips were unclosed, her eyes strain¬ 
ing from their sockets, her hands clenched, and her brow fear¬ 
fully contracted. She spoke not — she scarcely breathed, and 
was at length taken out in strong convulsions. 

After her dread curse was uttered, the lady still looked upon 
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her victim, and her features assumed an air of satisfaction. 
Then a smile — "Hal and can you feel too ? — I have felt 

-" and the emphasis was frightfully expressive. Having 

uttered these few words, she sought her loneliness once more. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The mercantile intercourse between England and Flanders 
began at a very early period; so early, tliat its date is lost in 
the obscurity of time. 

Notwithstanding their commercial relations, the Flemings 
were very early a martial people; and their alliance was 
courted by different European states, particularly by the kings 
of England and of France. 

So much was their military spirit esteemed, that many of 
our monarchs were content to purchase their alliance by an¬ 
nuities granted to different courts, and determinable with their 
lives. The contract was on both sides quite voluntary, and 
founded on mutual convenience; but tlie family feuds of 
Marg^rite, which existed for some years, had exhausted her 
treasury, while they rendered the raising taxes difficult and 
uncertain. In balancing the ways and means to supply the 
deficiencies thus created, no method appeared so congenial to 
her wishes as to assume the payment of this annuity as a 
right. Whether she depended upon the internal feuds of his 
kingdom, or the declining health of the English king 
(Henry III.), to bear her through with impunity, does not 
appear; but she demanded a settlement of arrears, which she 
pretended to have been some time due, amounting to almost 
forty thousand marks, previously to the death of the old king. 
Her claim was instantly and indignantly rejeotecL 

The haughty and imperious countess, regardless of the con¬ 
sequences to herself or her people, seized all the English 
merchandize in her dominions, though three-fourths of it had 
already ceased to be English property. 

The English king immediate recourse to retaliation, 
and by the seizure of Flemish produce raised the sum of e^ht 
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thousand pounds, which he divided in different proportions 
among the English merchants who had been the sufihrers 
from the loss of their goods. At the same time the exporta¬ 
tion of wool and wool-fells to Flanders was forbidden. He 
also invited the Flemish clothiers to come and settle in Eng¬ 
land, and offered a premium to induce them to accede to his 
invitation. 

Notwithstanding his prohibition, it was discovered that 
wool and wool-fells were still introduced into Flanders, 
through the means of other foreigners. It in consequence 
became necessary to have recourse to strong measures, and 
upon the death of his father, his successor, Edward 1., for¬ 
bade, under severe penalties, the exportation of wool altogether. 

When this edict was issued, Edward was absent in the 
same crusade which proved fatal to the French monarch. 
But the conclusion of a truce with the Saracens for ten years, 
enabled him to return to England. And as he was returning 
through Sicily and Naples he received intelligence of his 
father’s death, and he hastened his preparations for his return 
to his own dominions, in order to make the arrangements 
necessary for his coronation. 

The decisive measures he had employed, so clearly evinced 
his sense of the conduct pursued by the Countess Marguerite, 
that her obstinacy was for once subdued. She consented to 
make the apology the king of England insisted upon, as the 
preliminary step to an accommodation; and Edward consented 
to receive her ambassadors at Montreuil, upon his return from 
tlie capital of France, where he had been to render homage 
to the young king for his lands held under that sovereign. 

The countess appointed Guy de Dampierre and Baldwin 
d’Avesnes to this embassy, and they were accompanied by 
several Flemish noblemen. They found Edward attended by 
John of Brabant, who had agreed to his invitation to accom¬ 
pany him to Montreuil, in his way to Brussels from the 
French capital. At Montreuil, a deputation of English mer¬ 
chants awaited to aid him with their advice. 

Thus was he surrounded and attended by many of his 
highest nobility, when the brothers were introduced. Edward 
received them standing, one hand resting on a table; a posi¬ 
tion in which his majestic height appeared to peculiar ad¬ 
vantage ; and the young king showed himself by no means 
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insensible to his personal attractions, for his finely turned 
limbs were well set ofip by the white knitted pantaloons which 
he wore. His tunic was of richly embroidered velvet, and 
his toque, placed gallantly upon one side of his head, was 
ornamented with a single ostrich feather, fastened in by a 
diamond aigrette. There was an assumption of lofty su¬ 
periority about the expression of his countenance, different 
from vulgar pride or vanity, and which seemed rather to pro¬ 
ceed from an internal consciousness of high deeds and lofty 
daring, than a wish to impose the belief on others; a convic¬ 
tion which the splendid reputation he had already acquired 
seeemd well to warrant. The marked consideration with 
which he treated the merchants in his suite, showed a capacity 
to emancipate himself from the prejudices of bis age, together 
with a thorough acquaintance with die only means that could 
raise the English nation to that pitch of greatness to which 
her commercial resources have since raised her. 

His eyes sparkled and his cheeks glowed when the Flemish 
deputation was first introduced; but he sought to master this 
emotion, and with the delicacy of a truly generous mind, 
endeavoured by tbe studied courtesy of his manner to lessen 
the awkwardness of their situation. 

When the ceremonies of introduction had b^n completed, 
Baldwin advanced one step nearer to the king, and said, " Sire, 
Guy de Dampierre, by the grace of God Count of Flanders 
and Seigneur of Namur, is come before you to express his 
regret Aat the Lady Marguerite, his mother, should have 
seized the goods of your subjects. She conceived she had a 
right to make that seizure; but through respect to your grace, 
and to obtain your friendship, she promises to make full repa¬ 
ration to the sufferers, and for the performance of this promise, 
the Count binds himself and his possessions to your Grace the 
King of England.” 

Edward gracefully replied, “ Sir, I accept the offer made 
with so mnch humility by the Count, and with the greater 
confidence, because I know he was absent in the Holy Land 
when my subjects’ property was seized, and I am informed 
also that he always disapproved the conduct of my Lady the 
Countess, his mother, which, though so injurious, we forgive.” 

Then calling the merchants in waiting to recapitulate their 
losses, it was agreed to accept the 8000/. levied on tbe goods 
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belonging to tiie Flemish merchants in England as a part of 
the reparation. And the commercial intercourse of Ae two 
countries was established upon its original footing. 

During the continuance of this ceremony, Dampierre was 
too much absorbed in the interest of his mission to observe any 
thing beyond the general effect of the splendour surrounding 
Edward, and this seemed to him as if meant to reproach bis 
disgrace. But when from the council-chamber they adjourned 
to the banqueting-room to partake of a luxurious entertainment, 
he startled as if he had beheld a spectre when he perceived 
Adenez Lekoi, the minstrel of the Duke of Brabant, before 
him. He was the living image of Ada. In vain he tried to 
persuade himself that his fancy deceived him, or that the 
resemblance was fortuitous. The nearer he approached the 
stranger, the more closely he watched him, the more striking 
did the resemblance appear. The same dark languid eye, 
with the narrow-pencilled eyebrow, the voice, every thing, 
even to the graceful indolence of attitude and motion, made 
the resemblance the more striking. The dark-minded Guy 
immediately made d’Avesnes acquainted with the nature of his 
observations, and the latter was himself astonished at the re¬ 
semblance, and felt persuaded that there was some mystery 
attending the birth of the youth. 

He therefore placed himself next to John de Waldenrod, 
one of the duke’s gentlemen attendants, and as soon as an 
opportunity offered, inquired, “ Who is this Adenez Lekoi, 
and how is it that you have never mentioned him to me ? ” 

Waldenrod replied, “ By St. Gregory, I could not divine 
that your highness would care aught for this well-reputed 
minstrel! ” 

" Why, in sooth, my mind is in your answer to my question. 
Who is this Adenez ? " repeated Baldwin. 

Waldenrod replied, “ He is a youth brought op by the 
good fathers of St Benoit at Wavre, where you know the 
duke's natural son, John de Meluive, was educated. This 
Adenez, though much older, is dearly loved by him, and the 
more so that they were both, the one and the other, intended 
for the frock ; but Adenez refused to take the vows, and they 
say the boy was strengthened by Lekoi’s repugnance." 

“ But his parents, where are they ? ” 

“ Nay, that is more than I can tell. There be various 
K 4 
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reports upon that head. It is thought that he too ia a child of 
mystery and sin,” continued the narrator. 

“ ’Tis strange,” said Baldwin to himself; then aloud, 
“ What are his tastes ? ” 

" In good troth I know but little of him, yet he seems to 
have made some fair advantages of his gifts. They say he is 
a great derk, and as expert at the ‘ Gai Science ’ as the prin¬ 
cess herself,” replied Waldenrod. 

" The Gai Science and in a convent! ” said Baldwin. 

“ Why, you know, in Wavre nought but the Romance 
language is spoken, and the holy fathers there love the art. 
'Tis certain that our troubadour’s harp was often employed, 
and that his talent in music is marvellous.” 

“And how does he spend his time!*” again inquired 
Baldwin. 

“ Sometimes he paces for whole hours the cloisters of St. 
Gdry ; at other tiroes he goes into the dark forest, and there, 
lying beneath the large old blasted oak that they say St. 
Hubert planted, he seems to forget the flight of time, and to 
care nothing for the wolves, though they be so bold and so 
ravening that they come down even to the town,” replied 
Waldenrod. 

“ But does he not mingle with the politics of the court ? 
nor seek to possess himself of the duke’s ear ? ” 

“ No, he scorns riches; but they say he is much attached 
to the princess, and in all honour greatly loved by her,” replied 
the gentleman. 

“ Enough," said Baldwin, lowering his voice. " We are 
observed; keep your eye upon him, and be you sure the Count, 
of Flanders, my very noble brother, shall not forget you. 
Your annuity shall be regularly paid. But let your intelli¬ 
gence come direct to me,not to Sir Guy,—you understand? ’’ 

In repeating this account to Guy, all mention of the forest 
walks were carefully omitted by the politic Baldwin, who 
immediately formed a plan in which he hoped to derive advan¬ 
tage from this circumstance, and congratulated himself that 
Guy’s dread of the Lady Marguerite had prevented his before 
informing her of his project of a union with the Princess Mary. 


END OF THE EIRSX VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


THE 

CURSE OF THE BLACK LADY. 

A LEGEND OP THE TWELFTH CENTUBT. 


CHAPTER VII. 

On the return of the brothers from Montreuil, Count Guy, 
acting under the influence of Baldwin, asked a private audience 
of Marguerite. He entered her apartments as usual, and with 
an humble salutation to his mother, and kneeling upon her 
footstool, kissed her hand, and then proceeded to say ; “ The 
grand chancellor has doubtless put into your hands the.conclu* 
sion of the treaty with England, thus so happily terminated ? ” 
The Countess scarcely moved a muscle of her countenance, 
so discontented and dark, but made a slight affirmative motion 
with her head. 

“ But I have yet other intelligence of a mission with which 
you honoured me when 1 attended St. Louis to the Holy Land, 
and which my apparent failure niadc me hesitate to commu> 
nicate ; but now that two circumstances which seem to me of 
some importance give me hopes, I have obtained a clue ■ — 
The countenance of Marguerite no longer exhibited a list* 
less inanity. Every feature was animated with a fierce exul¬ 
tation. She invited Count Guy to a place at the table at 
which she was seated, and resting her head on her hand, she 
so nearly approached him that he felt her breath on his face 
as she was speaking. “ Guy,” she began with a forced and 
harsh voice, “ so long a space hath elapsed since your expe- 
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dition, that I thonght you had forgotten my message to the 
late King of France.” 

" Believe you then, -Madam, that yonr commands could be 
forgotten ? 1 importuned the king for many a weary day, and 

just before he died I asked a private audienre. He yielded to 
my prayer. ‘ What wouldst thou ? ’ said he, (and inethinks 
his death-like, hoUow voice still rings in my ear). ' Can the 
passion of revenge even now occupy thy mind, when thou 
seest a fellow mortal trembling on the brink of the grave, 
where ail human passions lie buried with every human hope ? ” 

“ Every passion ! ” said the Countess ; “ / have but one. 
Every Aope/ What hope is left for me ?’’ 

Count Guy continued. “‘And tell the Lady Maiguerite 
to forgive, as she would be forgiven.’" 

“ /forgive.? ” said the ('ountess, raising her head from her 
hand, and fiercely opening her eyes. 

“ Madam, I but repeat our conversation. But I said, O 
king, let but thy son yield up my mother's serf, Labrosse, or 
desire him to declare to the Countess where he hath placed 
the boy committed to his charge, as well as discover where is 
the mother of that boy.” 

“ And what replied the king ? ” asked the Countess, with 
the roost deep yet suppressed anxiety. 

“ ‘ Go, tell your mother to forget her revenge.’ ” 

An expression of contempt passed over the features of the 
Countess. 

It was now Count Guy’s turn to become resdess and agi¬ 
tated. He rose from the table, remained for an instant op¬ 
posite to his mother, then walked rapidly up and down the 
apartment, then again stopi)ed near his mother, and, without 
looking at her, said, “ I met with a marvellous strange cir¬ 
cumstance as 1 came here last from Namur.” 

The lady raised her eyes to his face, but she spoke not. 

Count Guy then began his narrative of his meeting with the 
Beguine in the forest, not forgetting her exhortation to him. 

“ And saw you her face ? ” said the lady, when he had 
finished his tale. 

“ 1 saw it. Madam, hut not to note its features. It was 
ghasdy pale, and when she held her hand up thus, it seemed 
transparent." 

“ And how long is it since diis happened, say you ? ” asked 
the Lady Marguerite. 
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" Madam, when I came here to take counsel of the mission 
to Montreuil," rcph'ed her son. 

“ And why did you not then inform me of the circum¬ 
stance ? ” inquired the lady. 

The same reason which had prevented his speaking of it 
tiien, now again kept him silent. It was tliat he feared the 
dame. To change the conversation which was becoming un¬ 
pleasant, as well as to ward off the question, he said, “ I have 
another tale to greet your highnefs’s ear.” 

“ And how old may diis next he ? " inquired the dame, 
with sarcastic bitterness. 

“ Madam," replied her son, “ ’twas at Montreuil." Here 
he paused for a moment, as though be waited some encourage¬ 
ment from the lady. But no expression of feature or of 
action informed him that she had even heard him speak. 8he 
seemed buried in thought—or perhaps absorbed in her ha¬ 
bitual discontent with life. 

Count (riiy proceeded. “ The Duke of Brabant was found at 
Taris with Edward, and they travelled to Montreuil together, as 
I have already informed your Grace. Tlie duke had with him 
a numerous train. Among his followers was a troubadour or 
minstrel — the living image of Ada — methought ’twas Ada’s 
self. The same melancholy, the same bearing of the head a 
little towards the left shoulder, the same flowing locks-” 

“ Ha ! my son !" said the Countess, with a fearful empha¬ 
sis on the interjection. “ And have you secured the bastard?” 

“ How, madam ! Under the protection of England’s king 
and Brabant’s duke ? Wlten I have bound myself by contract 
to the former to yield myself a prisoner at Montreuil * if I 
break the peace towards England ? No! let us work by surer 
means. The whelp has all his mother's fascinations, and 
they say the Princess Mary loves him much. More than the 
duke or duchess even. Win we the lady, and the minion 
follows.” 

“ What mean you, Darapierre ? " asked the Countess. 

Count Guy repeated Baldwin’s demand of the hand of 
Mary, and the lady seemed to forget her bitterness towards 
him in her pursuit of the minstrcL 

But how ? ” she cried ; “ Baldwin has neither lands nor 
title?" 


* This deed is in existence. 
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“ But the Countess has both,” replied Guy. " The Lord 
of Avesnes can aspire to the hand of the princess. Baldwin 
has talents, and Iwtter is it that they be employed for us than 
for our enemies. The inheritiincc, when his brother hath 
Hainault, will be his ; to yield it now is only to anticipate 
his fortune." 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The 19th of January is still kept in Brussels in commemora¬ 
tion of the return of Henry d’Assche from tlte Holy Land, 
where he had accompanied the kings of France and England. 
The festival is called the “ Vrouwkens Avond," and the 
circumstances attending the welcome of the chief and his fol¬ 
lowers render it in general a scene of much mirth. 

But an assembly of a far different description was collected 
in the ducal palace at Brussels in the year 1276, to com¬ 
memorate the escape of their compatriots, for the banqueting 
room there sparkled with all that was beautiful in person, 
adorned with all that was costly in dress, at a period when 
the ladies of the Low Countries were celebrated all over the 
world for their beauty, and the countries themselves for their 
wealth. They were now crowded round the Troubadour, or 
court minstrel, who was reciting the history of the expedition 
in the rude poetry of the times. He sung how, “ Henry 
d’Assche with his friends and followers went to the Holy 
Land. The way was long and dangerous, the foes strong and 
treacherous, and friends uncertain. 

" How days, weeks, months, nay years passed away, and 
yet they came not back. Wives mourned their husltonds, 
and children wept their parents, despairing of their return. 
At length the lord appeared with such of his own vassals as 
had escaped the influence of the sun, and the sword of the 
Saracens. 

“ Their joyful relatives were hastily assembled at the ample 
board, spread in the trophied hall of their lord, the horn of 
welcome passed rapidly round, and they caroused so long and 
deep that their wives were obliged to bear them to their 
couches." 
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The bard was young and handsome, and the roost enthu¬ 
siastic praises were lavished on his performance, for he was 
the favourite of Duke John of Brabant. He received the ap¬ 
plause of his auditors with a bowed head, but his raised colour 
showed-him not insensible to their praises. And his glowing 
glance became more and more enthusiastic while it fell on two 
young and beautiful damsels, like the rosy clouds of evening 
following the course of the setting sun and deepening as they 
imbibe bis rays. 

The youngest and most beautiful of the two noble dames 
to whose bright glances the harp seemed to respire in more 
animated strains, was Jane, a lineal descendant of that noble 
lord whose prowess in the Holy Land, and narrow escape 
from the dangers surrounding him there, the bard had just 
sung. She was small, almost diminutive; but the most deli¬ 
cate proportions marked the contour of her sylph-like form. 

Her companion was less beautiful, if beauty depend on 
symmetry of feature; but her finely shaped head might have 
served as a model for a statuary. Her forehead was perfect; 
her brows, though clearly defined, lieing small and almost 
straight, and their light brown lines nearly descended to her 
hazel eyes. 

But it was round the month that played the expression 
which so bewitcbingly characterised her countenance, varying 
with every emotion of her soul. Her form, too, tall and 
dignified, was yet so nicely proportioned, and so much of 
grace regulated every movement, dial it was almost as softly 
feminine as tiiat of Jane. * 

Her robe was white and ample, made to fit to the bust, and 
confined round the waist by a girdle of pure gold.* The 
light brown hair was drawn up to the crown of her head, in 
the same manner as that of her companion, and confined there 
by a coronet of the same precious metal as her girdle, and 
from it a deep veil fringed with gold fell to her very feet ; 
but so light was its texture, that her form was visible through 
its undulating folds; and the sleeves, large and open, showed 
her lovely arms to the admiring gaze. 

This was the Princess Mary, who, turning towards the 
minstrel, as his voice sank into silence at the conclusion of the 

* A woman whose character was not unimpeachable wai not permuted to wear 
a goUen girdle. 
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last Stanza, said, Sir Adenez, you appear inspired this even¬ 
ing ; never before have I heard such melodious tones from 
your harp; never so much soul in your voice! ’’ 

“ It is that I am inspired in chanting the prowess and the 
perils of the ancestors of this beauteous damsel,” said ,he in¬ 
dicating with a softened glance the fairy form of Jane, “ and 
by the smiles 'of my noble mistress,” he added, bending to 
receive the chain of gold she threw around his neck, and 
which her brother’s page, young William- de Bethune, a son 
of Guy de Dampierre, presented to the Princess. 

A ^ght change of her colour, and ^ scarcely perceptible 
tremor in the under lip, evinced there was something in the 
minstrel's speech that touched Mary nearly. She turned from 
him to the dark-haired page, whose youthful features but ill 
accorded with his passionate and marked expression as he fol¬ 
lowed every motion of the Princess with an eager gaze. She 
turned towards him, but she spoke not ; and it was evident that 
her thoughts were pre-occupied ; till he who had sought her 
notice with feverish anxiety, seized her veil and fondly pressed 
it to his lips. Then indeed she seemed to recover from her 
slight abstraction, and extended, her hand to him, which he 
eagerly grasped to lead her up the room. 

The dance and the feast succeeded to the music ; and it was 
not till a late hour that the Princess retired. 

As she approached her apartment, accompanied by Jane, 
she was surprised by the sight of a religietixe of tiie order of 
the Begttines, then recently established in Brussels. Her pale 
countenance seemed yet paler beuekth the black veil which 
shaded it. Her form was Iteyond the middle height, and she 
was thin even to emaciation. She bent her head to the cour¬ 
teous salutation of the Princess, and as the latter sought to 
enter her apartment, she prostrated herself almost across the 
doorway, and lifting up her hands to heaven, and turning to¬ 
wards Jane, exclaimed, “ Tell the Princess to hear my words 
and to listen to the admonitions of my mouth!" She paused 
as the form she had addressed leaned mechanically towards 
her, as if to enforce her attention, and continued—“ O tell 
her that it is better to trust in the Lord, than to put any con¬ 
fidence in man ! ” Then elevating her voice, “ Tell her it is 
better to trust in the Lord than to put any confidence in 
princes. For if she go astray from the land of her youth. 
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they shall persecute her witliout a cause. Woe, woe in Gallia! 
Woe, woe in the great city ! For the proud have laid a snare 
for her! Yea they have set traps in her way, and therefore 
shall her heart be desolate within her. Her love-’* 

“ Love! ” cried Mary, with thrilling accents, for the fire 
had passed from the eye of the prophetess, her face was no 
longer raised towards Heaven, whose behests she seemed obey, 
ing. And her voice sunk into silence as she vainly sought U0 
finish the sentence. Her countenance became distorted, and 
her throat choked with emotion. She fled! 

“ And IjOvb!” again crietl the Princess, in ton'es of intense 
emotion. But the prophetess heard her not. She was gone. 
Nothing remained of her but the remembrance, which would 
not pass away. 

The slumbers of the Princess were broken and unrefreshed. 
The form of the Beguine mingled with her dreams, and always 
appeared there associated with that of Adcncz. And when 
the heated imagination of the Princess presented the nun again, 
it was with the dark eye of Adenez, sparkling in poetic fire, 
and the tones of his full rich voice, in ail the enthusiasm of 
imaginative eloquence. 

The day was already far advanced when the Princess awoke. 
Her first thought was of the nun. But it was in vain she in¬ 
quired of the attendants respecting the prophetess; except 
those near her person at the time, nobody had seen her. 

Wlien she went to pay her respects to the young Duchess, 
she was greeted with rather more than usual cordiality and 
kindness ; while a smile of some meaning accompanied her 
salutation. Having dismissed her attendants, she embraced 
the Princess a second time, while she said, “ At length, my 
fair sister, my first wish is likely to be accomplished; and you 
are about to fill the high station to which your every move¬ 
ment declares you to be born. Aly brother, Philip of France, 
has sent to demand your hand.” 

O what a torrent of feelings rapidly rushed through the 
bosom of the Princess at this intelligence. To the calls of 
ambition she was by no means insensible ; but hers was not 
that vulgar ambition which looks to rank alone without eleva¬ 
tion of sentiment or character. She could feel too; for her 
high rank had not placed her beyond the sensibilities of our 
nature. In Uie midst of the storm of feelings which thus en- 
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grossed her heart, the prophecy of the Beguine, appalling as 
it was, presented itself to her mind. She had foreseen Aen 
this demand, and foretold a whole host of evils following close 
upon it.^ Yet, how avoid the fate thus thrust upon her, 
which her sister had welcomed, and which her brother would 
also, widiout doubt, support, as consolidating more closely the 
alliance of the two states She felt she should he obliged to 
^ield, however her heart might suffer in the struggle. She 
therefore turned towards the Duchess, and striving to repress 
the feelings which rendered her agitation too apparent, she 
replied, as courtesy dictated, to the congratulations of her sis¬ 
ter ; and begged to be allowed to retire, in order to be ready 
to receive the official notice, which she supposed would soon 
arrive. 

The next day was appointed for her to receive the congra¬ 
tulations of the court. But a dark presentiment obscured alt 
that was brilliant in the prospect before her, and exaggerated 
aU the recollections of her childhood, which made her regret 
the past. To quit that home where she had been so happy; 
to leave her brother the duke, whom she loved so tenderly. 
To struggle against the vices, the cares, and the intrigues of 
a court! Another presented himself to her remembrance, and 
a shade of deeper thought came over her mind and flushed her 
cheek. She trembled at its intrusion, started from her chair, 
and paced the room, every motion indicating that some {tower- 
ful feeling agitated her sensitive bosom, till she was interrupted 
by the appearance of William, her brother’s page. 

The boy looked ui)on her with an eager glance. But 
though his feelings were precocious, his reason was not enough 
matured to seek to divine what cause influenced the manner of 
Mary. But it was with evident reluctance he left her. When 
she descended, the Duchess met her at the door, and present¬ 
ing her to the circle, was the first to congratulate her upon 
her approaching elevation. Every body crowded round her, 
and she received their compliments with much self-possession. 
A single glance told her that one, however, was wanting;— 
but that one had not forgotten her. 

The harp’s full vibrations were heard. And the note's rich 
swell evinced that no common hand, and no divided emotion 
waked that strain, where all breathed joy and gladness. And 
first he sang the maidenly graces and unrivalled beauty of the 
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Princess, for whom nobles sighed and princes contended; 
then the brilliant qualities of her cultivated and powerful 
mind. But oh ! better than all, the virtues that glowed in her 
generous hesirt! 

“ Beauty, talent, and goodness so superlative can only find 
their proper sphere on the most splendid throne. Happy the 
sovereign who can place her there. Thrice liajipy he, tlie bold 
son of the sainted monarch, who in gaining her heart, raises 
her to the only rank worthy her beauty, genius, and virtue ! ” 

Yes, it was Adenez who raised the joyful strain. But not 
a single responsive emotion in the bosom of the Princess re¬ 
plied now to the notes of the bard. For the first time she was 
insensible to tile influence of his art. The prophetess still 
exclusively filled her imagination, as she appeared in her 
dream, withering every hope — darkening every thought. 

At lengih the bard himself approached, joy beaming in his 
eyes, animating his light step, and speaking in the lively tones 
of his voice .— for bis heart was filled with gladness. And the 
Princess ? 

She received his congratulations with a coldness she could 
not repress. No compliment on his music evinced her sense 
of his talent. No animated smile informed him she approved 
his cflbrts employed in her praise. But a ilesire to know 
something more of the mysterious being who had so astonished 
and interested her, induced the Princess to confide to Adenez 
the extraordinary prophecy of the Beguine, and to entreat him 
to make every inquiry likely to facilitate her wish, in the part 
of the town appropriated to that community. 

These societies seem to have been peculiar to the Low 
Countries. They were first instituteil by a priest of Liege, 
named Lambert le Begue, towards the end of the twelflli 
century. 

They had an establishment at Ghent which was the largest 
in die country. It was founded by Jane, the late, and richly 
endowed by Marguerite, present Countess of Hainault and 
Flanders. There was also one consisting of SOOO nuns at 
Nivelles. 

That of Brussels was of yet more recent origin: having 
been founded in the year 1250. The first five Beguines were 
the daughters of a farmer at Goych ; but at the period of our 
minstrel’s visit, they amounted to some hundreds. 

L 
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The vows of the community did not compel them to per¬ 
petual celibacy. They were professed for only seven years, at 
the end of which time they wore permitted to lay aside the 
veil and return to the trials and pleasures of the world. 

They were not domiciled umler one roof like other religious 
communities ; but had each her separate habitation, unadorned 
except by the modesty, humility, and tranquil resignation of 
its unpretending inhabitant. The Beguines seemed united for 
mutual edification and the practice of those virtues so difficult 
to preserve in the vortex of corrupt society. They were con¬ 
stantly occupied; neeille-work, jtrayer, and meditation em. 
ployed them in turn. Their manners were reserved, almost 
severe, in the every day relations with the world, the morals of 
which were at that time frightfully corrupt. In fine, the 
subjugation of every passion to the service of the Almighty 
seemed to be the end and aim of their existence. 

Adenex was accompanieil in his walk by William de Be- 
thunc. And as they descended the town, they passed before 
the modest building appropriated to the reception of "the her¬ 
mits of St. Augustine. This was situated near the Beguinage; 
and Adenez, if not so restlessly interested as the I’rincess to 
S"ek the elueidation of the mysterious language held by the 
nun, yet participated enough in her curiosity, to feel the desire 
of seeing this inexphcahle prophetess infinitely predominate 
over every other consideration. Though much interested in 
this society he did not pause to visit it; but proceeded to the 
Beguinage, .which, in the midst of the populous city of Brus¬ 
sels, formed a little town apart. It consisted of thirty-two 
streets, or mellex ; and the (lerfect neatness and almost unin¬ 
terrupted quietness of this enclosure, formed a striking con¬ 
trast to the noise and bustle, the hurry and confusion of the 
world beyond its walls. 

In every corner where it was possible to place a sketch, a 
representation of some scriptural liistory was discovered. 
Adam ami Eve in Paradise, placed at each side of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil; the apple which was to entail so 
much of misery upon her frail descendants yet uneaten in the 
hand of Eve. And the want of the truth and nature which 
have since so eminently distinguished the artists of the Nether¬ 
lands, was supplied, if not compensated, by gaudiness of 
colouring and strongly marked outlines. In another place. 
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was a carving in wood of the crucifixion, with the weeping 
Magdalen at the foot of the cross, or the Virgin bearing the 
dead body of the Saviour on her knees, while the seven daggers 
pierce her heart. 

Then again, behind rude latticed-work, Our Lady glittered 
all resplendent in blue and gold, made doubly brilliant by the 
flickering lights placed in a row before ber, to mark the piety 
or the superstition of the sainted maidens of the society. 

Adenez had passed a moat with a drawbridge, when a heavy 
gate creaked on its hinges, to give him admission through the 
thick wall which surrounded the little community. All means 
of entrance was closed every night at eight o’clock, beyond 
which period no man was permitted to be within its walls nor 
was any egress allowed after that hour. 

They found but few jieople aliout the streets, but while 
they were yet examining the works of art we have been de¬ 
scribing, the bell sounded for church service, and each house 
poured forth its inhabitants, who with that tranquU air which 
so particularly marked the Ileguincs entered with noiseless step 
the spacious church to which Adenez and his young friend, 
tile page, followed without further c(>remony. As he passed 
among them to enter their temple, Adenez minutely examined 
every figure, and looked with world'y irreverence into every 
pair of fine eyes. And many a veil was drawn demurely and 
closely over the features which he so nicely scrutinised. But 
though he looked round with a most poetical determination to 
find the prophetess, not even tlie eye of a poet could imagine 
any thing approaching to supernatural inspiration in the statue- 
likc figures by which he was surrounded. There was indeed 
the black robe so accurately described by the Princess; the 
band of white sendel across the tranquil forehead; the short 
black veil demurely pinned on each side the temple, together 
with the snowy lawn with which it was lined, and the white 
guimp which covered the bust. But that look which spoke of 
communion with heings beyond this world, and which denoted 
an intimate correspondence with things mysterious if not for¬ 
bidden, he souglit in vain. 

Mortified with his useless search, be listened to the request 
of William, that he would return through tltat part of the 
town which is now called the Putteiie, but which was then 
occupied by the convent of the Templars. Who, at that 

L 2 
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moment, looking towards their splendid establishment with its 
massivd walls, its numerous windows, the spacious doors, from 
which were seen issuing its lordly tenants, bearing in their 
per^on that naixture of character, that union of the two in¬ 
stitutions then held to be tlie most sacred, that combination of 
chivalry and religion, which it seemed the height of human 
ambition to attain, could have sujiposcd it leaned so nearly to¬ 
wards its fall? 

The page having expressed a desire to go in and visit the 
Templar Hildebrand, Adeuez readily consented to accompany 
him. 

The Templar having immediately olteyed the porter’s sum¬ 
mons, presented a noble licaring, having however more of the 
warrior than of the churchman in his appearance. Disdain¬ 
ing even the afifectation of the humility which had charac¬ 
terised the founders of his order; and could the term have 
been applied to the loftiness which seemed to emanate from 
conscious superiority of mind, his deportment might have been 
called haughty. J’erhaps majesty would better have desig¬ 
nated his peculiar manner. 

lie approached the boy and took him kindly by the hand, 
while he proceeded to those impiirics that might have been 
deemed of mere courtesy, had not their extreme minuteness, 
united to an earnest seriousness and a warmth and cordiality 
in the tones of the voice, given a character of lively friend¬ 
ship to the words. He then, following the page’s glance, 
turned towards his companion, and had Itegun his compliments 
in the most polished language, when his eyes suddenly be¬ 
came rivetted on the countenance of his visitor, with an inten¬ 
sity of feeling which spoke at once in his quivering lip and 
agitated brow. His emotion was but momentary, and he re¬ 
covered himself sufficiently to apologize for its display by im¬ 
puting his agitation to the very close resemblance his visitor 
bore to a dear friend, lie then made known his desire to be¬ 
come acquainted witli Adenez. 

The conversation soon turned upon the marriage of the 
Princess ; and the Templar asked : — “ Do you. Sir Minstrel, 
accompany your noble mistress to France ? ” 

“ It would be a very severe privation for me to be separated 
from tbe Princess," replied Adenez. — “ Yet it will also be 
exceedingly painful to leave the Duke and Duchess, to lie 
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establisheil among perfect strangers! ”-He paused for a 

minute before he added- “ Notwithstanding this, I would 

willingly believe that the Prince, who hath gained the epithet 
of ‘ The Bold.’ is not unworthy the hand of my noble mistress, 
the Princess Mary. You know him. Sir Hildebrand? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the knight; “ I knew him in Africa.” 

“ lie has been placed in circumstances of consiilerable diffi¬ 
culty, from which he has frequently extricated himself with 
singular boldness and address. But though he did thus 
advance lieyond the hopes of his friends, I thought 1 per¬ 
ceived in him an indecision, which leads me to apprehend that 
he does not possess much real strcngtl^ of character. And the 
manner in which he suffers himself to be so strangely governed 
by his barber, Labrosse, seems to confirni my suspicions.” 

" But he is capable of loving, ami of rightly estimating a 
creature so superior as our Princess ! ” said Adenez, anxiously. 
“ If the Princess will condescend to manage him, she will 

indeed be a blessing to Prance, and-” but here tile 

Temidar checked himself. 

“ Atid this Labrosse! IIow is it, that from so low a station 
he hath arisen to so high a post ? ” asked Adenez. 

“ Nay, Sir Minstrel,” answered his companion, “ that is a 
puzzling question, and to answer it properly 1 ought to be 
able to penetrate the very depths of the human heart. Per¬ 
haps he has persuaded the young monarch that in accepting 
his favours, he loves him for himself alone. Perchance he 
hath persnadetl him that in protecting those whom the late 
king patronised, he proves that he inherits the saintly wishes 
of his father ; perchance — ” 

“ I see, I see,” said Adenez impatiently, and then continu¬ 
ing in all the ardour of an imagination powerfully, excited 
by his subject “ O Sir Templar ! ('ould you but read my 
heart! Could you know from what a pure motive 1 desire to 
have my doubts as to die king’s character decided, you would 
approve even if you were to decline answering them. The 
heart of the Princess is formed of the softest, best and most 
angel-like attributes of our nature. With an understanding 
which, though so superior, is entirely unfitted for a commerce 
with die world ;—with a mind amply stored with the richest 
imagery, she cannot look upon aught so hateful as vice. Is she 
wrong^ — does she see meanness predominating over modest 
Ij 3 
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or unpretending worth, her indignation is keen — but let the 
oppressor in his turn become unfortunate, she soon conceives 
him to be reformed and restores him to her bosom. You, Sir 
Hildebrand, know far better than I can, the dangers to which 
such a character is exposed in a court — and in such a court 
as that of France! ” 

“ Such as you have described, I ever believed the Princess; 
and willingly would I point out some means of fieeing her 
from the dangers which await her there, could 1 see any 
equally powerful with her own uprightness and the benevolence 
of her disposition. Her unsuspicious nature may indeed lead 
her into snares, but sooner or later it must be rightly known 
and felt Labrosse 1 know not; yet I think there is some 
mystery lurking under his rapitl advancement! ” Then 
lowering his voice almost to a whisper, “ Keep an active eye 
upon him." 

“ But the king! ” exclaimed Adenez, with that irritable 
impatience so frequently the attendant of the poetic character, 

Is he capable of loving ami of appreciating the Princess ? ” 

“ In good truth,” replied the Templar, “ he was never 
thought to be deficient either in aflectiou or principle. The 
only danger is, lest the one should be oi>poscd to the other by 
artifices. Princess Mary has only to be seen and known to 
be loved, and this is much. For you. Sir Minstrel," added 
the Templar, significantly, “look you do not fall.” 

“ I! ” replied Adenez; “1 am too insignificant to serve 
even as a mark to their shafts.” 

The conversation that followed was desultory and unin¬ 
teresting, and Adenez soon after took his leave; to wander 
silent and sad ; to muse over the mysterious destinies of man ; 
to ponder upon the perverseness of his own fate ; to regret his 
cloister; and finally to dwell upon the fortunes of the 
Princess, and to lose all thought of self in revelling in fancied 
scenes, of which her beautiful image was the grace and the 
glory. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Dvmsa the time that intervened before Mary’s departure for 
the French court, an uninterested spectator might have sup- 
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poseil tliat the Princess had forgotten her friendship for the 
minstrel, as tlieir usual familiar interchange of thought and 
sentiment was completely interrupted. Mary seemed to be 
entirely engrossed by preparations for the change in her 
situation, and the minstrel, by his own reflections. Vet a 
more accurate observer might have noticed the rapid change of 
colour upon the pale check of Adenez, when Mary spoke of 
her departure. If the Princess on her part seemed regardless 
of the presence of her poet, yet her eye invariably detected his 
departure, and perhaps a light sigh followed him. 

At length the dreaded moment arrived; and, accompanied 
by her brother and many of the nobles of his court and fol¬ 
lowed by a numerous train of attendants, Mary left Brussels. 
As long as she could distinguish the dark towers which rose, 
side by side, in frowning majesty above the stately church, 
which covered the ashes of St. (vudule, she continued to gaze 
on them, but when a turn of the road hid them too fiom her 
sight, she stopped her horse to take a last farewell of the spot 
where she had been so happy. “ Adieu! ” she cried, “ land 
of my love, with this view vanishes all hope of future peace ! ” 
Tears choked her voice, and she wept for some moments with 
a bitterness which resisted consolation. Her brother sought in 
vain to turn her mind towards the pleasures, splendour, and 
honours that awaited her. She found it impossible to shake 
off* the dark presentiment which obscured every glance towards 
the change in her situation. 

It was only on the fourth day they approached Paris ; not, 
as now, great in architectural magniflcence, for the houses 
were generally of wood, thatched, low, and without chimneys. 
Nor did the dwellings of the great exhibit that style of lofty 
grandeur which the next century produced, and which Mary's 
own town already partially exhibited. But Mary was young, 
and endued with that happy flexibility of character which 
usually attends sensibility and genius. Her sadness faded 
away before the indications of joy and gladness with which 
her approach was every where hailed. The whole population, 
nobles, students of the university, and common people, all 
poured out beyond the walls to meet their young Queen, 
yielding themselves up to that enthusiasm of feeling, that 
fondness for loving an anticipated good, for which the Parisians 
were ever remarkable. Her fears and dark forebodings were 
L 4 
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ilispcUed by the contagion of sympathy ; and with a glad and 
lightsome heart she bowed her head in return to these accla¬ 
mations, till it almost touched the nerk of her beautiful Spanish 
jennet, as she penetrated the thick crowd, which, while it 
welcomed her approach, impeded her progress. All was 
pleasure ; and when she descended at the steps of the palace 
where Philip waited her approach, suitalily attended to receive 
her, he found her countenance radiant with joy. 

The Princess was allowed three days to recover from the 
fatigues of her journey, during which time those who wore 
nearest the person of the king wore encouraged to render 
themselves agreeable to their future queen. The young 
princes were .also presented to her, and she was affected even 
to tears as she promised the king (who with .rune were the only 
witnesses to this interview) to supply to them die parent of 
whom they had been bereaved. Philip was touched with 
these marks of sensibility, and whispered some expressions of 
ardent gratitude and love, which called the blush to her cheek; 
while the sigh that trembled on her lips, from whatever senti¬ 
ment it might arise, excited in him new expressions of de¬ 
votion. 

At length the day of the coronation arrived, when the praises 
of Mary, the beantiful, the good, were sung to the sounds of 
hundreds of musical instruments, and fifes, viols, drums, psal¬ 
teries and harps united in multifarious harmony, to carry the 
theme to the remotest comers of her new kingdom. While, 
notwithstanding the University of Paris enclo.sed thirty thou¬ 
sand students, even philosophers forgot the spirit of dispute. 

Every street was gay in various colours to welcome her re¬ 
turn from the coronation ; the poorer houses were covered with 
brandies of trees and flowers j and from the windows of the 
palaces were suspended the richest tapestry, intermixed with 
coloured streamers, armorial bearings, and lighted candles. 

The principal owners of these splendid residences were 
equally resplendent in robes perfectly new, prepared for the 
occasion ; and to such a pitch had the luxury of the times 
arrived, that their dresses were changed three times in one day, 
and each change showed a robe more splendid than the last. 

All the different liveries followed in procession before the 
windows of the palace, each bearing in front the banner indi¬ 
cating its profession. 
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But the nioRt prominent feature in the novelties of the day 
were the little theatres, erected at each corner where streets 
crossed; and when the cloth curtains, of Brussels manufacture, 
were withdrawn, various scenes were represented ; such as the 
infancy of the dramatic art, then newly introduced from the 
Kast, might Imj supposed to furnish : but with the idea, little 
of the poetical inspiration which the poets of the East, beyond 
any other in the early ages, had displayed, was observable. 
Drawn from a source wliich supplied to the sister arts of 
poetry, painting, and music all that was subbme in conception 
or grand in execution, the mysteries, which consisted in facts 
drawn from holy writ, were arid and vulgar. The Saviour of 
the world was depicted eating an apple; presented to him by 
St. Joseph and smiling in the arms of the Holy Virgin. The 
next scene discovered him repeating paternosters with the 
Apostles, and the last act in this rough picture, showed Him 
raising up the dead to judgment. 

In another of thc.se representations the blessed were seen 
singing praises in Paradise, attendeii by angels with gaudy 
wings, while in an opposite department, sinners were disco¬ 
vered writhing in eternal punishment, .while devils, whose 
mouths flamed fire and brimstone, laughed in spite at their 
misery. 

Those from the Old Testament showed Adam and Eve, 
rambling hand in hand through the beautiful garden, eyeing 
with longing looks the luscious apples shining in all the tempt¬ 
ing arrajf of red with yellow streaks, through the bright green 
leaves ofroe loaded tree. Above, the ser|>ent writhing round 
its stem, with upreared head and protruded tongue, as he gave 
his insidious counsel to the weaker vessel. The next act 
showed how, with beguiling words and yet more seducing 
looks, she tempted her loving partner to participate in her 
guilt ; and her punishment formed the subject of the last act 
of this eventful history. 

In other theatres of similar form pieces called satires were 
enacted. One contained a wicked allusion to the Pope, (Boni¬ 
face Vlll.) who was personified under the emblem of a fox, 
whose cunning eye showed rather mundane than spiritual de¬ 
sires. Reynard was at first a simple clerk, chanting an epistle; 
next a bishop’s mitre graced his brow, while the same insidious 
glance, though cast on the earth in feigned humility, still be- 
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trayed a worldly ambition. At lenp^tli his pointed cars were 
half concealed by a triple tiara, and his bushy tail peeped from 
beneath the magnificent robe of the Pope, while he no longer 
sought to conceal his carnal appetites, but devoured such dishes 
as the taste of the times denominated luxuries, with a marvel* 
lous rapidity. 

Tom Fool then, as now, upon every popular occasion, seems 
to have taken a conspicuous part in the amusements of the 
multitude, capering, gambolling, and tumbling. 

Then was a display of animals brought from the tropical 
climates, inarching two and two in most orderly procession ; 
tlie most unmanageable chained, and the fiercest mnxsled. 
They were paraded from a building representing Noan’s Ark. 

Here was also a Lilliputian tournament, at which children 
tilted in knightly armour, brandishing tlieir ininniken spears. 

And many were the groups of dancers that enlivened this 
motley assemblage, where ladies flourished u-la-ronde. 

Fountains poured forth wine, at which the animated popu¬ 
lace quaffed to the health of the beauteous queen, while they 
shouted “Largesse” to the bounu-ous giver, surveyed by 
groups of persons under different disguises, whose quaint ap¬ 
pearance gave somewhat of the cha’acter of a modern carnival 
to the motley scene. 

On the last <lay of this wedding festival the Imirgeosip. of 
Paris marched in regular order from the church of Notre 
Dame, well armed and neatly dressed, to the number of thirty 
thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse, and defil^ past the 
house where King Philip and his fair bride were stationed at 
the open window. 


CHAPTER X. 

Sbobtlv after the marriage of the young queen, Guy de Dam- 
pierre came to Paris. 

Formerly, when his business or pleasure required his at¬ 
tendance there, Labrosse had always a convenient illness, or 
some mission beyond the walls, or such an immense overflow 
of business that any communication with Count Guy, beyond 
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what his official duties as prand cliamberlain imposed, seemed 
to be impossible. But now Labrosse himself sought bis so¬ 
ciety ; and, as the desire of a private conference was mutual, 
they were soon closeted together. 

The Count began by lamenting that the infatuation of La- 
brosse’s father, in deserting the protection of the Lady of 
Hainault, Ins mother, had deprived him of the talents of the 
grand chanilterlain, and his mother of the pleasure of heaping 
honours on one so deserving of much more than she could 
offer him. lie then proceeded to say, that notwnhsianiling 
the defection of the father, the son might yet reckon on his 
good offices if ho could make up his mind to leave France ; 
adding, with a sneer, “ The favour of kings is uncertain, and 
there are tliose who prophesied that the honours of this court 
would for the future travel round by tlie way of Brabant.” 

Laltrosse replied warily to this harangue. But tiiough his 
wonts expressed the most entire confidence in tlie goodness of 
the king, yet in his manner he suffered the Count of Flanders 
to perceive that he was not ([uite satisfied with liis situation. 

“ Who,” said fiuy, looking sieadily at the chamberlain, “ is 
this Troubadour, this Adenez ” 

“Who?” replied Labrosse, with such evident astonishment 
at the question that his companion could not for the instant 
believe it assumed. “ Know you not that he is the queen’s 
favourite minstrel, and l.Toiiglit by her from Brabant ? ” 

“ But,” said the son of tlie Black Lady, “ know you ought 
of his pacentage and connexions ?” 

A simple leply in the negative convinced Guy of Labrosse’s 
sincerity. But where tlieii was the son of Ada ? If against 
the evidence of all his senses, and of that strong internal con¬ 
viction, resulting from so close a similarity that even the 
choice of words and the construction of phrases, as well as 
every action, struck on his wondering eyes and ears,— if this 
living image of her very self be not her son, where is the boy ? 

Lost and bewildered, he turned again to Labrosse, and 
asked, — “ Heard you ever your father speak of the last ser¬ 
vice the Lady Marguerite required at his hands, and which 
would have been most nobly requited had he not fled her 
thanks ? ’’ 

“ Indeed, Count, my father conversed often upon the failure 
of that enterprise which caused his flight.” 
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“How!” retorted Guy, with one of those dark looks he 
inherited from his mother. “ Do you trifle with me ? Know 
you not that St. Louis himself was informed by your father of 
tlie existence of that boy ? ” 

“ Stop, Count,” coolly interrupted the Grand Chamberlain; 
“ we begin now to understand each other, and melhinks may 
both be satibiied if we come to terras of mutual agreement. 
Give me but a sufficient pledge that when I want protection 
and support I shall find it in one of the Countess's extensive 
states ; that I shall be aided by you and tlie noble Dame your 
motlier in my own plans for vengeance, and yours shall not be 
neglected.” 

Guy joyfully caught at the idea. The preliminaries were 
soon arranged; and Guy himself feigned indisposition to 
colour his pfotracted residence at Paris. While thus con¬ 
fined, Labrosse, in furtlicrance of his plan, told the denoue¬ 
ment of poor Ada’s story. 

“ When you. Count," he began, “ brought the lady from 
the states of Brabant, and when he you left there bad been 
also baffled in his attempts to find the partner of her guilt, it 
was intended, 1 believe, to keep the prisoner still in hopes of 
liberation, till her other victim was also in the power of the 
Countess your lady mother, in order that her vengeance falling 
on both at once, might at the same time be full and signal. 
In conformity with this plan, the attendants were instructed 
to indulge her in such fancies as might siihace her confinement; 
and that even all attempts to escape should ajiparentiy be en¬ 
couraged, in the hope that the dean’s retreat might by this 
means be discovered. But notwithstanding every efi'ort on 
the part of those in waiting, the lady seemed to lose alike her 
hopi's and spirits. She grew more and more feeble, her cheek 
became paler, and the darkest melancholy obscured her life. 
In short, every symptom of some internal malady appeared. 

“ My father, who, besides his ability as a surgeon, enjoyed 
some reputation as a skilful leech, was called in to prescribe for 
her ; and he soon discovered that she was far advanced in 
pregnancy. 'I'lien tlie poor lady entreated him with sighs and 
tears to coneeal this circumstance from the countess. My 
father promised all she desired, but he did not forget his duty 
to the countess, for immediately upon quitting his patient he 
proceeded to inform the Lady Marguerite of what had passed. 
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“ How often has he described to me the fearful triumph 
which sate upon my lady's brow, when she understood the 
situation of her victim, — what rich rewards she promised 
him, when the whole nest of vipers should be crushed to¬ 
gether ! 

“Won by my father’s artifice and the deep sympathy he 
expressed in her misfortunes, the lady wrote a letter to the 
King of France, which she entrusted to his care, under a 
promise that my father would himself take the child to Paris, 
and place him under Louis's protection. He went directly 
to the Lady Marguerite, and discovered to her the project of 
her prisoner.’’ 

“ But she knew not of the letter ?” 

“ She knew not of the letter, (’ount. At length the child 
was born ; and by the desire of the Lady Marguerite, my 
father was at his post to receive it. He had just wrapped it 
closely in his cloak, when a Templar came up and inquired 
what he was doing there? My father was lightly armed. 
The Templar insisted upon seeing his burden. He took the 
child from my father, and instantly disappeared with his 
infant burthen — 'tis all I know.” 

“ Infamous liar and scoundrel! ” said Guy ; dare you 
attempt to impose this tale upon me ? Know to your shame 
the king acknowledged having received the child — where 
dieu is it placed ? Disappoint again my vengeance, and-” 

“ Fair and softly, (lount Guy. Let me finish my tale, and 
you will find nothing inconsistent with this acknowledgment 
of the king. When the child was thus snatched from my 
father’s grasp, just at the moment when he thought his for¬ 
tune made, the fear of the anger of the countess paralysed 
every faculty. This was two hours before midnight; ere any 
suspicion could be excited by our absence, he, witli my mother 
and myself, then also an infant, were far on our road to Paris. 
And then it was that my father communicated to my mother 
his design to present me as the child of the Lady Ada. And 
the imposition was the easier, because in her letter the lady 
stated no recent particulars, but referred to my father for ail 
information on tliat subject. It briefly recapitulated her early 
faults and sorrows. 

“ My father therefore sent the letter to the king, and easily 
obtained admission to his presence ; supported his iiiterroga- 
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tions and made a most pathetic appeal to his heart in hehalf of 
the orphan boy. He stated also, the imminent dan^r in 
which the life of the child would be placed, should the ‘Black 
Lady ’ discover its retreat. My father, therefore, received the 
royal commands, that 1 should be brought up as Labrosse's 
child — he supposing the Lady Ada to be my mother. That, 
to set aside all suspicion, I should be educated to succeed to 
his situation, and he was made surgeon to the king. He com¬ 
manded also that I should be privately taught, besides, all that 
might prepare me to fill a situation in the state, better fitting 
my supposed birth and connexions. 1 think also, his Grace 
wrote to tlie Lady Marguerite to implore her clemency for 
Ada.” 

“ He did!—And was he not privy to her escape 
“ Escape ! — And did the poor Ada indeed escape ? ” 

“The poor .Ada! You are — deny it not—you are in 
truth that son ? ” 

“ Would to God I had that honour! Then I should not 
be so killingly alive to the contemptuous glances with which 
the queen thinks fit to greet me. But had you seen my 
father's tears when he spoke of her anxious cares about this 
infant!— But how was her escape effected ? ’’ 

“ Why, have you not heard of her disappearance 
“ My father was made acquainted with it, but always 
thought that the fearful Lady Marguerite, exasperated that 

the child escaped her vengeance-” 

“ No, my lord chamberlain ; her plan was so cunningly 
laid, that it appears no one about her suspected her intentions. 
She fretted much that she received no tidings of her child; 
and wept when the attendants, who were about her at liis 
birth, were removed; a precaution taken by the Countess 
from the belief that they were in league with your father. 
And one morning she disappeared. Neither servant nor sen¬ 
tinel could give any information by which to trace her. 
Sometimes we think she destroyed herself, but no traces of 
her remains were ever found.” 

The continuation of this conversation was made up by a 
discussion of the plans to be pursued in furtherance of their 
schemes. The first object was to discover if Adenez were in¬ 
deed the son of Ada and to seek some means to destroy the 
king's confidence in Mary. Labrosse was particularly desirous 
to crush them both at one blow. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The sensibility which Mary had displayed as she received the 
flattering testimonies of approbation which seemed to emanate 
from the whole French nation, together with the deep feeling 
evinced by her when the king had recommended his children 
to her tenderness, had created in his bosom a most ardent 
attachment, which the graces of her mind could not fail to 
ripen into passionate love. 

Unhappily for the queen, hers was a character which, 
though sure to be loved by those who knew her intimately 
enough to comprehend the beautiful singleness of her mind, 
was not constituted to be generally popular. She was exceed¬ 
ingly high-minded, and scorned by any trickery to solicit the 
approbation she was conscious of deserving and ought to com¬ 
mand. She treated the openly worthless with contempt; the 
weak with indiftereuce ; and this necessarily reducetl those 
she admitted to her familiarity to a very small number, as 
none were found among them hut such as were eminently dis¬ 
tinguished for worth or talent. Of favourites she had very 
few, for she was fastidious alike from principle and feeling. 
She desired to be considered the protectress of virtue and the 
patroness of talent; and as a taste for learning had been en¬ 
couraged under the late king, it rendered her fostering care 
very grateful to a little society lately risen up in France, under 
the name of the “Gay Society of the Seven Troubadours.” 

Schools of rhetoric, in whicli verse appears to have been 
cultivated with more zeal than success, had been established 
very early in Belgium ; indeed one at Alost dates from a. d. 
1107. These societies probably owed their foundation to 
troubadours from the cast, brought here by Crusaders, as their 
uncouth efforts were almost exclusively devoted to celebrate 
the exploits of these soldiers of the Cross. And certainly 
nothing could be more likely to awaken the slumbering imagi¬ 
nation than the fanciful imagery of those southern climes, 
grafted upon the wild legends of northern Europe. Indeed, 
the knightly character itself could only have been formed by 
such a mixture of einpassioned feeling and wild barbarity. 
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At the termination of the manifestations of joy which hailed 
her arrival with so much splendour, slie received a deputation 
from the society just mentioned, the idea of which had been 
borrowed from her country, to lay at her feet the golden 
violet, the emblem of the art to wluch they were devoted. 

She received the deputation with much state. At her right 
was the Rector of the University of Paris, then holding a rank 
even with the princes of the blood. Adenez was at her left 
hand, and the Sieur dc Joinville, the historian, of the sainted 
king, was supported by him. 

The deputation was introduced, and the golden violet, pre¬ 
sented by its president, was received by the princess with evi¬ 
dent pleasure. 

Adenez, in the midst of all the happiness and honour which 
seemed to court his acceptance, was restless and unhappy. It 
was as if a presentiment of misery weighed down and op¬ 
pressed his soul. Was it that distaste for life, tliat disdain 
for every thing within the grasp of man, which so frequently 
oppresses those endued with superior mental powers ? Or 
was it, that having fixed his affections on one who could 
neither understand nor apjireciatc his character, he was now 
first awakened from his delusive hopes.? It is true, that 
dazzled by the extraordinary beauty of Jane, he had too 
hastily arrayed her in all the splendid colouring of a lively 
imagination. In her love he had expected a bidra for every 
sorrow, in her mind he had looked for counsel; for in Bra¬ 
bant she had been modest, affectiouate, and natural; but her 
head seemed to be completely turned by the homage offered to 
her beauty, and she had become selfish, coquetti.sh, and vain. 
The lady of the grand chamberlain had aided Labrosse's en¬ 
deavours to wean her from Adenez and from her fidelity to 
the queen. 

Thus mutual discontent took place of the confidence which 
formerly reigned between them ; and the chamberlain foresaw 
but littie difficulty in inducing her to fill the place he had 
intended for her in the tragedy he was preparing. 

Adenez, though no fanatic, was deeply impressed with the 
truths of a religion which then held so prominent a place in 
the actions and destinies of mortal men. At that time none 
professed an indifference they did not feel; for to lie indif¬ 
ferent was accounted disgraceful; and no mind harboured a 
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conception .that among its professing members avowed enemies 
to its pure precepts could be found. 

The minstrel had been attending the first mass very early 
in the morning, when ho was struck by the appearance of a 
man closely wrapped in a mantle, and who had twice passed 
him at a very short distance. Having tlius attracted his at¬ 
tention, the stranger approached him yet more closely ; and 
lowering his voice almost to a whisper, he inquired, if he de¬ 
sired to know aught of his birth, wrapt as it was in such deep 
mystery. Adenez started : for content with a fate which 
seemed happier than that of all around him, he had scarcely 
remarked that those by whom he had been patronised had no 
natural claims on his heart. The question suqirised him ; 
and he paused, unable to reply. He turned towards tin. 
stranger, as if in expectation that he should continue the con¬ 
versation he had begun in so extraordinary a manner. The 
latter seemed to understand his appeal, and was about to 
answer, when a third person coining up, he again passed 
Adenez, saying, in a very low but distinct voice, “ Be in the 
Rue St. Jaques to-night at eight.” And he wdked rapidly 
away. 

The circumstance acted in a most extraordinary manner 
upon the mind of Adenez. In proportion as he had before 
been indifferent to the early events of his life, he now became 
alive to the feeling of loneliness in the worhl, which his per¬ 
ception of the want of any connexion, however remote, occa¬ 
sioned. He retraced in his mind every circumstance, whether 
of pleasure or of pain, that had attended his youtii; but he 
could not collect the remotest idea of any thing which could 
call for an interference such as that he had encountered. As 
soon as a circumstance so extraordinary, acting upon an 
enthusiastic and romantic mind, could allow sufficient calm¬ 
ness, he demanded an audience of the queen j and when the 
requisite forms of etiquette upon his introduction were over, 
he somewhat abru])tly inquired, “ If she knew aught of his 
parents ? ” 

“ Nay, now. Sir Adenez,” replied the queen, with much 
sweetness. “ Are not Brabant’s rulers your parents, and am 
not I your sister ? ” 

" Your grace is always too good,” replied the bard, while 
his eye glistened with the emotion that agitated bis heart. 

M 
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“ But even your eondeecension, my gracious queen, cannot 
make me forget that I have this morning been most painfully 
reminded how entirely unknown to me are those to whom I 
owe my being.” 

The queen paused an instant. “ And to me also," she re¬ 
plied in a low tone, after some minutes’ reflection, as if the 
reply was an answer to her own reminiscences, rather than the 
inquiries of Adenez, which she ap|)eared to have forgotten ; 
and he almost forgot them himself as he gazetl upon Mary's 
countenance, where the various thoughts that chased each 
other so rapidly in her mind left their impression on a face so 
beautiful in all those feelings that render woman lovely. At 
length his royal mistress spoke. “ Indeed, Sir Bard,” she 
said, “ r have not the slightest recollection that 1 ever heard 
them mentioned. But why does the idea now recur to you, 
when so many years have passed in happy ignorance f" 

Adenez could only detail his extraordinary rencontre in the 
morning, which interested and astonished the queen. *' But 
surely, Adenez,” said she, her curiosity fading away before a 
recollection of tlie Beguinc’s strange prophecy, and which a 
conversation so mysterious recalled to her mind. — “Surely 
you will not go to the place api>ointed ? ” 

“ Your grace," replied the hard, with cheeks glowing and 
eyes sparkling from the emotions thus creatt'd, “ who have 
received the fond pressure of a mother’s lips, and who have 
been reared beneath the sunny smiles of paternal tenderness, 
can have no idea of the tumultuous feeling w'hich rushes to 
the heart when it first comprehends the po.ssibility of having 
a new and powerful tie added to its other enjoyments. A 
mother 1 A father! O let me taste hut one half hour of the 
feeling that throbs in the bosom of a duteous child.—Let 
me but once,”—he condnped, but here his voice trembled, 
“ let me but once be permitted to honour my father and 
mother, and let Fate do her worst!” 

Sensibility beamed in every feature of Mary as she heard 
this ardent avowal. “ Go then, Adenez,” she cried; “ but 
recollect I do not court roy pillow till I hear the success of 
your mission. Come therefore to my audience when you 
return, but be careful to let the Grand Chamberlain introduce 
you, and it shall be my care that Jane be present.” 

Adenez yet lingered. The queen smiled. “ What now. 
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Sir Minstrel; something in my arrangement pleaseth yon 
not! What is it ? ” 

“ Paris is not Brussels,” he replied, smiling, though it was 
in sadness. “ There be heads which become light in the 
itmosphere of this gay city, and hearts which change with 
•every climate.” 

“ But Jane does not possess such,” said the queen, some¬ 
what affected by his tone. 

Adenez bowed, but made no reply. The queen extended 
her hand, which he pre.ssed to his lips as he repeated “ Rely 
on my discretion.” And he left her. 

At the appointed hour he did not fail to repair to the Rue 
St. Jacques, when he was soon joined by the stranger, who 
silently motioned him to follow. They proceeded along one 
or two dark streets, only lighted by an occasional shrine or 
image, before which a solitary candle had been placed by some 
pious votary, when they found themselves beneath a low and 
narrow archway, which was the entrance to a dark, silent, and 
apparently deserted passage; at the end was a heavy door, 
through which they passed. 

Adenez found himself within a room of narrow dimensions 
almost divested of household furniture, but surrounded by 
shelves blackened by smoke and dust, on which were placed 
phials of various colours, dried simples, rude gallipots, and 
cakes of yellow wax. The floor was strewed with crucibles, 
pincets, and clay moulds. In the middle glared, fierce and 
red, a furnace filled with burning charcoal, which cast a lurid 
glare athwart the unplaistercd walls. 

Having hastily cast his eyes over the apartment, he next 
turned them towards his guide, who having thrown aside the 
mande in which his long lean form was enveloped, discovered 
a Jewish countenance, in which the long hooked nose and keen 
rambling eyes were very marked and striking. His hair was 
black and frizzled, his beard bushy, his ears large. But what 
was most particularly striking was the immoderate length of 
his hands and feet, and the extreme looseness of his joints, 
which gave a tottering air to his gait. His teeth were as 
pearls, white and regular, but set within a pair of lips so pale 
and skinny that the mouth added to the singular deformity of 
the person, 
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■ " I am here,” said Adenez, finding his companion made no 
effort to commence a conversation. Now what would you ? ” 

“ Nay, Sir Minstrel,” said the creature, grinning malig¬ 
nantly; “it is not I—it is you who are come here to un¬ 
ravel a mystery.” 

“ A mystery! And what mystery, stranger, can attach to 
ray existence ? ” 

"Go seek it in the church if thou wouldst know thy 
father! ” 

“ My father! In the church I—Explain 1" 

“ Thy father was a deacon in the church of Laon.—Thy 
mother was his ward.” 

" O Heaven ! hearest thou this blasphemous untruth 1 My 
birth is infamous, say'st thou ? — And what proof canst give 
to strengthen this outrageous accusation ? " 

“ The'mark upon thy right arm, as if a powerful hand had 
grasped the limb, and left a rough impression there. Per¬ 
chance,” he added in a lower tone, “ the grasp may be re¬ 
sumed !” 

Adenez stood aghast; for such a mark too sure he bore 
upon him. Yet, startled as he was at the appalling accuracy 
of information in the wretch before him, he could not admit 
the notion that aught superhuman accompanied this know¬ 
ledge. " Wretch,” he cried, “ some slave hath told thee of 
this mark! ” 

“ Slave 1 no,” repeated the man, hoarsely laughing. " Ask 
the Templar who bore thee in his arms to Brabant’s duke." 

“ A Templar, say’st thou ? And was the Templar tall, 
prince-like, and noble” 

“ 'Pall, prince-like, and noble”—was echoed back, but now 
it was not his guide that spoke. 

“ ’Twas not you that spokecried Adenez, turning to 
his guide. The man shook his head mysteriously. 

"Nay then, 'tis Echo that mocks me.—Tell me more, 
stranger.—Nay, tell me ail —My mother lives?” 

“ Lives,” replied the voice that had before spoken. 

He turned again to his guide. “ 1 have no more to tell,” 
he said, in answer to this mute appeal. " Go seek your 
parents; and, when they are found, come here again.—Fare¬ 
well!" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

We roust not attempt to describe the agitation into which 
the mind of Adenez was thrown by his interview with the 
sorcerer, for such he felt himself compelled to believe the 
stranger. He would have given the world to be allowed to 
vent his feelings, by wandering alone throughout the night, 
for he felt oppressed by a nervous difficulty of breathing, 
v/hich became stifling when subjected to the confinement of 
the palace; but the commands of the queen were imperative, 
and he was compelled to appear before her, to give her the 
expected account of his mission. 

Had he been less absorbed by his own emotions, he might 
have observed the air of malicious satisfaction witli which the 
chamberlain ushered him into the presence of his gracious 
mistress, who, though surrounded by her maidens, was solely 
occupied with Jane. 

Mary, whose feelings harl been wound up to the highest 
pitch by the protracted absence of her minstrel, almost started 
when he presented himself before her, while Jane put forth 
her smiling face as if to welcome him. He only noticed her 
by a motion of his hand, as if to repulse her from him, while 
approaching the queen he said he had something for her 
grace’s private ear. Mary preceded him to a recess of one of 
the windows, while the singular agitation which boUi dis¬ 
covered, and the words that reached her attendants, though 
few, bespoke high interest by their import. “ Son”—“ King” 
— “ Brabant’s Duke ” — “ St. Louis ” — “ Escape” — and 
“ prison." 

At the termination of their conference, Mary appeared 
scarcely less agitated than her bard ; and on his taking leave, 
he was invited to repeat his visit on the following morning. 

When they met they were both less agitated titan on the 
preceding evening; but the deejtest melancholy was visible on 
the countenance of Adenez, and the truest sympathy was 
imprinted on that of Mary. The result of this conversation, 
was a letter despatched by the queen to her brother the Duke 
of Brabant. Mary then endeavoured to discover from her 
u 3 
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young page William do Betlmne, wlio was the Templar to 
whom he had introduced Adenez. But the page only knew 
him to be a friend of the Lady Marguerite, aiul could only 
name him by the epithet of Sir Hildebrand, by which he had 
inquired for him. Nothing seemed capable of soothing Adenez. 
The lovely Jane ili vain tried her powers of fascination. He 
spoke plainly of the impossibility of their union. She deemed 
it want of affection on his part; and his declaration of inability 
to fulfil his engagements as a studied insult. Alas ! despair 
was in his heart The son of a servant of the Holy Church ! 
of an adulterous intercourse ^ He seemed to himself to be an 
dutcast from society. 

In the mean time, the lady of the chamberlain sought by 
every means in iter power to gain the confidence of the young 
Jane d’Assche, and to work upon her jealousy if possible, that 
site too might take a part in the tragedy about to be performed. 
The most soothing flattery was employed; and when the 
king's admiration of beauty was, as if by chance, the topic of 
conversation, it was remarked, that her style of person was 
what pleased him most particularly. 

The change in the character and manners of Adenez was 
then adverted to. “ And was the Troubadour always so sad 
and dreamy, as he has been since the queen’s marriage ? “ 

" O no. At least I think not. He used to be very gay 
it Brabant.” 

“ And were the Princess and the bard as much together 
before she came to France as tliey are now 

“ Yon know they were brought up and always studied 
together. The queen taught Adenez to make poetry, and 
Adenez taught the Princess to play the harp." 

" But was he so very devoted as he is now, when he seems 
to forget every body that he may gaze on the queen ? —Ah, 
the king has eyes for other beauty ! ” 

Jane smiled. “ And when he called me beautiful, do you 
think he was as sincere as he seemed to be in manner as well 
as in look ? ” 

“ Could you hut have seen his highness, when he a dozen 
times repeated it to me, you would not ask the question. If 
he could but know that the queen likes nothing but literature, 
and music and musical people, no doubt his eyes would be 
opened 1" 
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But here tb«ir convergation was interrupted by the Errival 
of William, who deaired Jane to go to the queen. 

The extraordinary resemblance between the nun who had 
obtruded herself upon the Princess and him who now seemed 
motherless, with a mother perhaps in existence, had often 
recurred to Alary; and now that the nun bad been again 
forced upon her remembrance by the strange combination of 
passing events, the likeness again struck upon her imagination 
with romantic force. «The dream too which followed her ex¬ 
traordinary prophecy, was again thought of; and the queen 
could not resist the belief that this mysterious woman and 
Adenez were, though unknown to each other, in reality closely 
connected. She had no one about her who had seen the nun 
except Jane d’Assche; and however little she approved the 
change in that young lady’s manner and character, the want 
of somebody with whom to speak, in Adenez’s absence, of the 
circumstance which now so engrossed her attention, induced 
her to summon this fickle and frivolous confidant. 

In reply to the Princess,—“ She had,” she said, “ remarked 
the prophetess, but had never seen any body like her! No—' 
she was sure site had never seen any one with such large — 
such very large black and fiery eyes; but as to the voice,— 
yes, she admitted that when Adenez was out of temper (a 
rare occurrence), he certainly spoke something like her." 

This was very unsatisfactory to the queen. She pursued the 
conversation no further; but such as it was, it was reported 
to the grand chamberlain and his lady, and they took care to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to incite the foolish girl 
to invite the queen to visit the sorcerer, who could doubtless 
inform her of what she wished to know. The queen's sus¬ 
picion of a resemblance lictween Adenez and the nun, was at 
first treated as the vision of a woman in love, who sees a 
likeness to the object of her passion in every thing; it was 
subsequently turned to another purpose. Alary, though su¬ 
perior in the cultivation of her mind to the generality of 
women, had in every thing which concerned the sensibilities 
of her sex all <the weakness of the most tender among them. 
And it can consequently he no wonder if she, in common with 
the most enlightened of her time, both in rank and reputation, 
had a strong tendency to superstition. She acceded to the 
suggestions of Jane; determined to pay a vmt to the sorcerer. 

M 4 
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She invited her confidant to accompany her; but Jane, Urho 
really intendetl and wished it, had yielded to the suggestions 
of the chamberlain and his wife, and dierefore, pretending fear, 
declined the proposal. 

As Mary did not choose to have her weakness, for such she 
was obliged to confess it, known to the whole court, she only 
commanded the attendance of her woman, with Adenez for a 
guide. She was much struck with the solitary and desolate 
appearance of the place in the midst of «o populous a city, and 
she entered it with a cold shudder. 

The sorcerer was there. 

Mary, who of course did not wish to be recognised, was 
dressed like a citizen’s wife,—in those days each class in 
society carried in its apparel evident marks of its station, — 
and when she appeared at the low door of the dwelling, the 
sorcerer greeted her with these inauspicious words: — “ Enter, 
Madam, for fate, like death, can make all equal — the beggar 
and the king. What would you here ? ” 

“ I come," said Mary, trying to speak with calmness, “ to 
inquire if 1 am again to see a female who once appeared to 
me, and who greatly interested me by her divrnatioiis ? " 

“ And who spoke of misery and death ? ” 

“ Ha! ’’ said the queen, “ know pou too that? —And who 
then is this female ? ” 

" Methinks there be one nearer you than I am, who might 
better answer that question." 

Adenez started! “ How ! ” exclaimed Mary. 

“ Lady," replied the sorcerer, mysteriously, while the nasal 
drawl with which he spoke became even more grating upon 
the car, “We wait only your consent to reply to all your 
questions. But as there is now a counteracting power at 
work, incantations, spells, and calculations are necessary. Put 
your questions upon virgin parchment, and the reply shall be 
written,” he continued, lowering his voice, “in the blood of a 
deadly enemy ? ” 

Mary shuddered with horror, as she turned from him to 
Adenez, whose calmness astonished her. In reply to the 
sorcerer’s speech, she could only look her repugnant refusal; 
but Adenez exclaimed impatiently: “And who dares to be the 
enemy of the queen ? ” 

“He," replied the man, looking cautiously round; and 
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speaking again in a low whisper, while he emphatically paused 
on each word, he uttered — “ He who has dared from his 
birth to take the place, the riches, and risks of another, till 

danger approached, and then-” 

“ And what then ? ” said Adenez, impatiently. 

“ And then,” continued the sorcerer, “ in the hope of the 
better supporting his perilous career, he made a confidant of 
him who sought his downfall.” 

This description was conclusive, though vague. Both 
Adenez and the queen now knew who was her enemy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

No sooner had Queen Mary quitted the sorcerer’s den, than 
another female habited in a similar manner appeared. She 
bore in her hand a purse of gold; she wrapt her veil closely 
about her face and iigore as she entered, and she looked cau¬ 
tiously round while she whispered to the unhallowed master, 
that she was a messenger from /ler who had just left him, who 
had commissioned her to say that she spoke but half her 
errand, for that she expected another and a greater service 
than any she had hinted at from him. 

“ By the black spell,” grumbled the person addressed, “ she 
has asked but little yet. What would she ” 

“ Know you her who came in the semblance of a citizen’s 
wife ? ” 

“ If you doubt my power,” he surlily replied, " why are 
you here ? ” 

“ At any rate, the weight of this purse,” said his visitor, 
“ may tell you she is somewhat more than she seemetb.” 

“ What would you, or she, for it matters not which, since 
yon bring that to piake the cauldron bubble ? ” 

“ Ay,” replied his guest, in a voice tremulous from some 
emotion badly guppresse<l, “then you know my errand?” 

The sorcerer east his penetrating eyes upon the speaker, and 
his inquiring glance had the effect of making her wrap her 
veil, yet more closely around her, but the purse trembled in her 
hand. — “ Speak! ” he gruffly cried. 
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“ There be those who stand in the way of her who is just 
gone/' said the veiled female, mysteriously. 

“ And their removal might benefit others rather than her¬ 
self,” replied the sorcerer, ambiguously. 

“ True,” said the female, after a pause. — “ Children -” 

The man smiled contemptuously, — “ 'Tis a drug you 
seek?” 

The woman presented the purse. 

“ Speak, woman,” said the wretch, imperiously, “ What do 
you ask ? ” 

The woman started, her voice faltered. “ For a child-” 

“ Of eleven years of age,” said the man, taking the purse. 
He quickly mixed two powders, which he wrapt in a paper. 

The woman received the parcels ; but she yet lingered, as if 
undecided. 

“ What! ” said the sorcerer, “ is your mission not yet 
complete? ” He marked her eje resting on a wax figure only 
ha f formed, /fis instantaneously gleamed with yet fiercer 
orightness, while his skinny lij>s, parting asunder, disclosed 
his pearly teeth as he grinneil in horrid satisfaction. “ Ha ! ” 
he cried, lengthening the monosyllable with horrid emphasis, 
as a hoarse laugh sounded hollow from his throat, without, 
however, giving the sliglitest animation to any of his features. 

“ What sura ?” asked the woman, in words so faintly utteretl 
that a person less acquainted with the half-tones of those who 
plunge step by step into guilt would have found it difficult to 
comprehend. 

“ Why, for one so dignified, three times the value of this 
purse, each coin of which bears the image engraven on pure 
gold.” 

The woman was so thrown off her guard by her agitation, 
that the veil was for an instant forgotten ; it fell and partially 
discovered a low wide forehead, and black eyebrows so strongly 
marked that once seen they could not be forgotten. It was 
the head nursery^maid of the young princes, who had been 
lately dismissed by the queen. 

The man smil^ grimly as he made this discovery, for this 
was not the first time he had seen her ; having bin led by 
Labrusse himself into the children’s apartment, previous to the 
dismissal of this attendant, whose discharge had induced him 
to change his measures. She perceived his smile, and hastily 
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replaced her veil. " Be it so,” she eontinued. “ You shall 
have what you demand, and that directly, A kingdom,” she 
continued, looking full at him, “ is thus cheaply purcha^.” 

'I'he lady of the chamberlain, pretending to discover some 
unfavourable symptoms about the eldest of the children, was 
in Mary’s apartments as she was retiring for the night. Her 
warm evening posset was brought in ; the lady would hand it 
to her herself, and finding it, she said, not well prepared, she 
stirred it with the massive spoon lying on the salver on which 
it was presented, and invited the queen to drink it off at one 
drauglit, as it might promote the repose so likely to he disturbed 
by anxiety about the young prince. Mary, who in matters 
unconnected with her principles and feelings, was the most 
easily guided of human beings, followed her advice ; and the 
suggestion of the lady was realised, by a sleep so long that it 
was not till the hour of dinner next day the queen was roused 
by her attendant, when she heard of the danger of the eldest 
of the princes, who was also her favourite. 

Her grief and indignation, when she found herself denied 
admission to the apartments of the children, may be better 
conceived than described. Yet she was entirely unsuspicious 
that any imputation of crime could he urged against her. 
Kven when she sent a box of sweetmeats, and the gift had 
been refused by the attendants, she could not at all understand 
the motives which could have caused its rejection, which were 
no less than pretended fears lest its contents might be poisoned. 

The young Louis died; and a guard was set over the queen. 
Then it was that Adenez set out upon his mission to Bra¬ 
bant. 

The queen was thus placed in a situation in which, though 
she might assert, it was almost impossible for her to prove 
her innocence. A single and helpless female in a foreign 
country, new to its laws and institutions, without witnesses or 
counsellors, and with a very imperfect knowledge of the late 
transactions, possessing no means of knowing the seeming 
proofs that her enemies might adduce against her, ignorant 
even of the charges they made, tlie queen seemed inevitably 
lost, fur it appeared impossible to contend with the array of 
state villains marshalled against her. 

She was in this situation when the Sire de Joinville obtained, 
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through the private friendship of the king, permission to visit 
her. 

The old man wept as be approached, while he seized her 
outstretched hand and pressed it to his lips, and entreated her 
to inform him how he could serve her. 

“ Send to my brother, my good Joinville, for it is only he 
that by God’s help can establish my innocence! ” 

“ By the sainted king,” exclaimed the good old man, “ whose 
servant I was for so many years, it shall be done, even if my 
head fall a sacrifice to tliis first want of fealty to the King of 
France—for if it be a step that Philip does not approve, 
he who under an oak for so many years administered justice to 
his poorest subjects would not refuse it to a princess!” 

“ No, Sire Joinville !” replietl the royal prisoner. “ And, 
further, you must understand that every memorial has been 
unnoticed, and every petition disregarded which I have been 
enabled to forward to him.” 

“ That,” replied the historian, “ is no great wonder, since 
your only enemies bad the presenting of them. Would that 
his father were yet alive!” he conUnued. “Your wrongs 
then would soon he redressed.” 

“ They would never have been inflicted,” said the queen, 
indignantly. 

“ And have you asked to see the king ? ” 

“ Indeed 1 have solicited the permission to throw myself 
at his majesty's feet—and what was his reply?" she con- 
tinued, vehemently. “ That such a measure could not in de-, 
cency be allowed; that to admit into his august presence one 
accused of the"—(Mary shuddered as she continued) “the 
death of the poor innocent—the heir to the crown—was a 
thing unheard of.—They insisted that I must first disprove 
the accusation in full council; and then my lord the king 
would be tile first to solicit an interview." 

When Joinville heard this decision, he said, tliat much as 
he desired to have every circumstance elucidated in this dark 
business, he yet was compelled to object to the triaL “ I can¬ 
not conceal from you, madam," continued he, “ that there is 
at court a strong party against you, while you have but few 
friends of any weight in the council. Then again, who will 
superintend the proceedings?—He who from the beginning 
has upon every occasion evinced his enmity against you. 
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Who wfll he your judge ?—He who from the first has suf¬ 
fered himself to be directed by the representations of your 
enemies, and who has constantly refused to attend to any 
thing that can be urged in your defence. It behoves you, 
madam, therefore to demand that your brother be present.” 

“ My brother ! ” exclaimed the queen, passionately. “ He 
who had such a justifiable pride in the poor gifts with which 
nature hath endowed his sister ! — Is it necessary that he too 
should see my humiliation.^” and she wept bitterly. 

“ His presence, madam, will encours^e your friends to de¬ 
clare themselves, while it will intimidate your enemies. Let 
him and Labrosse choose each an equal number of nobles, to 
decide between you and the grand chamberlain. Little did 
the good King Louis imagine that in him whom he thus 
raised to be equal with the nobles of the land, he should find 
an enemy to his immediate successor! ” 

The good old man carried this proposal to the king, but it 
ill accorded with the views of the wily chamberlain ; and he 
induced the king to reply, “ That the wife was fubject to the 
husband, the same as was Brabant to France, as his superior 
lord; and that all controversies between the king and his vas¬ 
sals had ever been decided in the courts of the sovereign. 
That this right could not now be waived, without establishing 
a precedent which on some future occasion could not fail to 
be cited to the dishonour of the king.” 

This crooked policy roused the indignation of Mary, and 
wrung from her an expostulation, written with the dignity of 
a queen and the spirit of an innocent and injured woman. It' 
ran thus:— 

“ Sire, and my Lord and Husband, 

“ If I do not weep, it is that the shame and anger at 
being thus dishonoured burn up the source of tears, and stifle 
all softer feelings. Let me then recall to your Highness, that 
when I left Brabant I relinquished without hesitation the 
guardianship of those whom nature had made to love me, 
content with the protection and trusting in the affection of 
your Highness; and if I am to be bereft of that which I had 
trusted would he the guerdon of my honour and happiness, I 
have at least the right to ask that my brother may behold my 
trial, and know the extent of my misery. The crown and 
comfort of my life, your Highness’s favour, I feel to be gone ; 
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yet know not how it went But if I be condemned upon sur¬ 
mises, 1 do tell you ’tis rigour and not justice. What 1 ask 
is, therefore, that the chamberlain be put in accusation, as I 
have been. Let him too be thrown into prison.—Let him be 
also deprived of aU communion with his friends.—Let mine 
be allowed access to your Highness, and I am ready to waive 
all ifly riehts as a queen, and meet him in a public court—to 
abide by the sentence of my lord and husband.” 

All that Philip had heard from Jane of the mysterious Be- 
guine had excited his interest ; and embarrassed by the argu¬ 
ments of the queen’s friends and the importunities of the 
grand chamberlain, he resolved, through the medium of the 
Beguine, to seek her interpretation of tlie mystery which 
seemed to envelope the death of bis son. 

He therefore declared that he could not receive Mary till 
her innocence had been proved. But that in order to show 
Ills extreme desire that justice might be dune to botli puties, 
he would appoint a deputation to wait upon the Beguine, 
whose prescience had been so clearly manifested to the queen. 

Labrosse still retained influence enough to have the Bishop 
of Evereux appointed to this mission ; and he was accom¬ 
panied by an abbe of mean capacity, a creature suited to do the 
basest bidding of a vile employer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

It was on one of those evenings of early autumn so beautiful 
in the westerly parts of Europe, that a traveller passed through 
the forest of Soignies on his way to Brussels, which was then 
embosomed within its shades. 

He was dressed in the green mantle so universally worn by 
the troubadours of that age; a hood of the same colour and 
material covered his head and concealed his features, together 
with the beautiful golden hair which fell in glossy ringlets on 
his shoulders. 

The sun was setting, end its beams fell full upon the city, 
and showed tower and turret in picturesque varieties of aspect, 
as the traveller, having passed the gate, crossed the wooden 
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bridge to penetrate the island, in his way to the Borgval, 
where the ducal palace was then situated. 

The city itself was calm, and the only sounds that inter¬ 
rupted the silence were sounds that communicated pleasurable 
emotions. The loudest and most sonorous was that of the 
vesper bells, the call of which was answered by many a veiled 
figure, bearing in her hand “ the rosary by sainted fathers 
blest; ” while groups of children, earnest iu their evening 
sports, barred up the narrow street. 

But the traveller heeded neither the turret nor tower, 
whether it rose bright in the setting sunbeam, or reposed in 
shadow,—nor did he hearken to the call of the church bell to 
prayer, though its deep and sonorous note would, at another 
time, have sunk deep into the minstrel’s mind ; the sports of 
the children were equally powerless to attract his attention, 
though they sometimes impeded his progress. Solely intent 
on urging forward Ills tired steed, he looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, till he alighted at the gate of the palace. 

“ Sir Adenez !" exclaimed the duke, as the stranger was 
ushered into the apartment where he was eating his late 
supper, for it was nearer eight than seven o’clock. 

“ Pardon, sire!” said the stranger, approaching and drop¬ 
ping on one knee, while the hood fell from his head and dis¬ 
covered the ingenuous countenance of the page William. 
“ Pardon, if a roost pressing occasion hatli driven me to break 
through formal observances, and made me in a forced disguise 
appear to be in momentary forgetfulness of due respect." 

“ William !” cried the duke,—“ What brings you here?" 

“ 'Most gracious liege," replied the page, “ the most un¬ 
welcome duty that could bring a servant to the feet of his 
most honoured master. The queen to justify my mission bid 
me deliver this token, the golden violet, which your Highness 
will at once recognise as hers." 

' 'fhe duke took the violet, gazed on it intently j then seeing 
the agitated countenance of the page, dismissed attendants, and 
commanded him to speak. 

« Would that this tongue had been for ever silent ere it 
had been forced to tell the saddest tidings that ever reached 
the ear of a brother jealous of his 'nster's honour, peace, and 
happiness— 
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"How! A sister, said you? The queen!” And the 
duke’s voice faltered. 

" Most noble duke—the joy and happiness that wantoned 
wildly in the streets, and seemed to fill each patriot heart in 
France, when the glowing feeling excited by the matchless 
grace and talent of my royal mistress had turned to cool indif¬ 
ference or causeless jealousy-” 

" O fickle nation ! And the king ? ” exclaimed the duke. 

“ The king, 1 yet believe, would have fondly loved her ; for 
it is not in human nature to resist the charms concentred in 
her person and her mind. But her talents were too trans¬ 
cendent ; her excellence created such an empire over his mind, 
that Labrosse lost all his influence.” 

“ His barber favourite!” said the duke, contemptuously. 

“ The same, my liege. Among the virtuous enjoyments of 
the queen, she felt her chief delight in the society of the 
young princes; and, sooth to say, they amply requited her 
care in duteous love and pleased obedience. Their head 
attendant was not pleasing to my noble mistress ; she was dis¬ 
missed ; but such was the unsuspicious dignity of the gracious 
queen, that she made Labrosse name one to fill her place. 
Soon after this the eldest prince fell ill. The queen was re¬ 
fused admission to his chamber.” 

" But Philip ? ” said the duke, impatiently ; “ knew he 
of this exclusion ? ” 

" My lit^e, the facts are so strange, the truth so darkly 
shaded round by mystery, that I am quite unable to fathom 
it. They say that the graces of the Lady Jane have won upon 
the king, and that her easy temper has heen practised 011 to 
inflame his jealousy and utterly deceive him.” 

“ Jane!” said the duke, in an accent of surprise. 

" The queen,” continued the page, “ felt for the sick child 
more than for her own indignities; and sent him a box of 
sweetmeats. The box was returned — the child was not 
allowed to accept it!” 

By St. Joseph,” said the duke, rising in a rage, " that is 
too bad!—Some of them shall rue this!” 

"If this so move you, my gracious prince,” said the page, 
" how will you hear the end of this incredible tale f — The 
young prince died !” , 

The duke, who had hitherto paced the room in much agita- 
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tion, now stopped; and so intense was the heed he gave to the 
page’s communication, that he scarcely drew his breath lest he 
should lose a word. 

The page continued: — “ Soon after his death the body 
was covered with livid spots; this created suspicion. Sur¬ 
geons were called to examine the corpse ; the same symptoms 
of foul play appeared internally,—no doubt existed but that 
the prince was poisoned!”—The page here covered his face 
with his hands, and vainly strove to conceal the tears that 
trickled from his eyes. 

“Continue!” said the duke, furiously,—then, in a softer 
tone, “In pity dnish this perfldious tale.” 

“ O sire! for words to communicate the truth you needs 
must know, but which my tongue refuses to utter — ” 

“ They dare not! ” said tlic duke, after a pause, in tones of 
concentrated and deep emotion, “ They dare not accuse her 
of the crime!” 

“ And whom has your noble sister there to screen her from 
their outrages?—whom, save Adenez the minstrel, and roe a 
feeble page !—Her kindness to these princes had been so uni¬ 
form, that they all doated on her very name;—her enemies, 
therefore, were forced to recur to charges of sorcery, and 
boldly declared that she had, by means of magical aid, de¬ 
stroyed the boys, and practised on the life of tltc king. Un¬ 
happily, she did once visit an unholy practiser of forbidden 
rites-” 

“ Go on, — go on ! ” said the duke, in a tone of suppressed 
anguish.—“ H'hy did she not send to me at once?" 

“ O, my liege! Kecall to your gracious thoughts the mind 

— the high, the noble spirit of the princess. She long wept 
her trials in secrecy ; her bearing, though grave, was digni¬ 
fied ; her countenance, though sadly pale, was calm; her 
dimmed eye, her colourless lips, alone indicated her sufferings. 

— But when the charges of her enemies were aimed at even 

her life-” 

“Her life? The life of my sister?” exclaimed the duke, 
clenching bis fist. 

“ Then, my gracious lord, Adenez left Paris to inform you 
of these proceedings. He was arrested by an order signed by 
the king, wtfl, urged by what influence or what motive I 
know not, declared he would leave the cause to the prophetess 

N 
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of Nivelle. Your grace remembers her sudden apparition at 
the palace ? ” 

*' But indistinct and vaguely did the rumour of such an 
event reach my ears,” replied the duke. “ But did King 
Philip know of it ? ” 

“ The Lady Jane knew of it, and saw her, and probably 
told him the whole aflair.” 

“ But you, William ; why are you thus disguised ? ” asked 
the duke. 

The page hung his head. Quick mantling blushes rapidly 
succeeded each other in rapid succession upon his ingenuous 

countenance. ‘‘ Please your highness, my-the Count of 

Flanders loves not Adetiez, and I feared he might oppose iny 
journey. Besides, your highness knows 'tis by far the safest 
travelling dress. The violet-” 

" Wljat of the bauble ’’ asked the duke. 

“ The queen, my royal mistress, bid me keep and wear it,” 
continued the page. “ ‘ And be it,’ she said, ‘ down to after 
times the signal of constant attachment and unsl)akeu fidelity.’ ” 

On these words, the badge was returned to him by the 
duke, who tlien swore, witli impetuous sternness, that before 
daylight on the following morning he would be on his road to 
Paris. 

The page rejoined him at the appointed time. He found 
him attended by some of the boldest knights of his suite, 
among whom rode a Templar, whose dignified stature and 
lofty bearing instantly recalled to die apparent minstrel his old 
friend. Sir Hildebrand. 


CHAPTER XV. 

As it was in the forest of Soignie^, and close to Nivelles, that 
the Count of Flanders had seen the mysterious female, it was 
resolved to proceed to diat town in order to obtain the neces¬ 
sary information as to her residence. 

Nivelles was at that time celebrated for a very extensive 
Beguinage, with litde else to recommend it to fce attention of 
strangers. It was situate at the bottom of a valley in the 
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bosom of the forest, but it did not then possess the extensive 
trade which has since brought so much wealth within its walls 
and luxury into the dwellings of its inhabitants. 

On making the necessary inquiries, it was found that the 
person sought for did not belong to this community, though 
she was frequently in the neighbourliood of the town, wander¬ 
ing up and down like a troubled s]iirit. The nun, to whom 
the abbe addressed himself, either could not or would not say 
more. 

The bishop then sent for the principal of the order. She 
entered the room where the bishop was sitting, evidently much 
flattered with tlie honour done her, but seemed fiightened 
when the bisho]) pushed his inquiries respecting the prophetess. 
She said that the Heguiue had foretold very strange things, 
but that when people tvent to put questions to her, she would 
seldom answer them. That she had no settled hitbitation ; 
but that there was a cave, in the side of a hill, in the wood 
where she liad bi'en lately seen. The lleguinc repeated this 
in a low voice; and, while she spoke, her eyes wandered uii- 
qiiictly round her, as if in fear of finding the object there of 
whom she had flared to speak. 

The bishop thought his dignity would be compromised by 
going to seek the llcguine ; he therefore sent the abbe upon 
this mission. As the abbe walked slowly into the forest, pon¬ 
dering upon the difficulties of his search, he found the narrow 
pathway, overshadowed as it was with thick forest trees, sud¬ 
denly darkened to his view. He looked up, and trembled, 
and turned pale ; why, he scarcely knew ; for that it was the 
object of whom he was iu search who now stood before him, 
he could not doubt. 

It was the tall figure of tlic llcguine, tliin to emaciation, 
with the ])ale ghastly countenance, and the black eyes dazzling 
in the spirit of prophecy. She looked towards him with ati 
expression in which scorn and grj|f were Itlcuded. “ Go," 
she cried, “ and tell him that my heart seeth tlic wickednes.s 
of tlie unjust ; that there is no fear of God before his eyes. 
For he flattereth himself in his own eyes, till his abominable 
sin be found out. There arc they fallen, all that work wicked¬ 
ness, they are cast down, and shall not be able to stanti.” 

She tlicn left him. He attempted to follow her, but she 
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made a motion with her hand for him to stop: and he returned 
to the bishop to render an account of his interview. 

The bishop could not conceal his vexation at the failure of 
the abbe. He took a guide to the cave that had been de¬ 
scribed to him, and he there found the object which had so 
appalled his messenger. She was sitting in a cell formed of 
reeds, wood, and rushes, which covered the entrance to the 
cave. She appeared entirely absorbed in deep reflection. 

As soon as she perceived the bishop and his attendants, she 
retired to the interior of the cave, nor could she be persuaded 
to leave it. He therefore followed her there, and remained 
nearly an hour ; and when he returned, die abbe remarked 
that he wore an air of greater humility; and perhaps some 
disappointment was mingled with the softened tones of his 
voice, as he gave orders for their immediate departure. 

Meantime the king became very impatient for the return of 
the deputation. And when the bishop’s name was announced, 
he gave orders for his immediate admission. 

After the usual compliments, the king kept silence for some 
time. His countenance was very pale, and the most marked 
agitation was visible upon bis features. At length, finding 
the bishop did not speak, “ What do you bring me ? " he saiil. 

“ Please, your grace,” answered the bishop, “ I have been 
able to draw nothing from her, except under the seal of 
confession.” 

“ How ! ” said the king, frowning; “ did 1 send you to 
confess her ? ” More he would have said, but at that moment 
a messenger introduced a herald, wlio announced in due form 
the arrival of the Duke of Brabant, his master, and demanded, 
on his part, in peremptory terms, permission to see his sister. 

AV^ien admitted to that sister, whom only two years before 
he had brought so pompously to the arms of her spouse, re¬ 
joicing the hearts of multitudes, welcomed by thousands, at 
whose approach every inouth wore a smile and every eye 
glanced gladness, and who now alone, in a damp, deserted 
cell, abandoned by the world and forgotten by those who did 
not cover her remembrance with reproaches, the warrior wept. 
He pressed her to his heart, then held her at a distance from 
him to view the alteration that tears and suffering had made 
on her countenance. 

He then conversed long and amply on her present confine- 
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mcnt and its cause, and was indignant when he learnt that no 
notice of what she had been accused had been delivered to her. 
That all she knew was vaguely and from common report. 

He had little difficulty in obtaining permission for her 
removal to her own apartments. He next demanded an audi¬ 
ence of the king, when, after a long conversation, he threw 
down his gauntlet, and challenged aU who should accuse his 
sister to meet him in single combat. 

No one answered to this appeal. Perhaps the friends of 
Labrosse feared the punishment which was decreed to those 
who were overcome. It was in truth frightful. 

St. Louis, indignant at the frequency of these single com¬ 
bats, had established very rigorous laws in the hope of sup- 
jwcssing them. The combatants were compelled in the first 
place to suffer a very severe interrogatory, in the hope of 
eliciting the truth from one or the other; each was obliged to 
seal his declaration by an oath, and to listen to a solemn ex¬ 
hortation of the danger to the soul of the guilty. The funeral 
service was recited over them, as if there was no hope that 
either could quit the contest alive; and they were warned that 
the vanquished would be dragged out of the lists by the feet, 
and then fastened to a gibbet. In short, in these judicial 
contests, every means were employed to induce one of the 
parties to desist. 

If both knights persisted in desiring battle, the judges of 
the camp gave the signal, after again warning the combatants 
that the beaten would, whether dying or dead, be hanged. 

Those who let themselves out for these "wagers of battle” 
were punished, in case of failure, equally with those who hired 
them. 

The duke was embarrassed and indignant that his challenge 
to combat produced no result, and that no expedient could be 
thought of to re-establish his sister in the king’s opinion. 

The crafty chamberlain was well aware that having no 
knight to answer the Duke of Brabant’s wager of battle, the 
queen was, in the eye of the law, cleared from the charges 
brought against her. If the king yet hesitated, he knew that 
it was upon other charges with which he had abused his ear, 
and he flattered himself that he had now collected sufficient 
circumstantial evidence to cause her, upon a new accusation, 
N S 
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to be condemned, if not to death, at least to peqjetual confine¬ 
ment in a cloister. 

He had hitherto succeeded in neutralising the hatred which 
the “ Black Lady" had vowed against him, as having aidetl 
the escape of the victim of her vengeance; for he was fully 
aware that as soon as he had openly become the queen’s ac¬ 
cuser, the Count of Flanders would have ranged himself as her 
defender, could he have hoped by criminating Labrosse to 
induce the king to give him up to Marguerite’s demands. 
He had, by avowing himself to be the son of liabrosse, and 
not of Ada, as he had declared to the king, while he pointed 
out Adenez as that son, turned his vengeance from himself to 
another victim. But it was far from his intention, by giving 
up Adenez into the hands of tlie count, to gratify Marguerite's 
vengeance, and to endanger the loss of the king's protection, 
which he knew was e.xtcnded to the son of Ada and Bouchard, 
(in conformity to a vow which his father the king had rigor¬ 
ously exacted), rather than to himself. When, therefore, 
Adenez was sent by the queen on the mission to her brother, 
it was necessary to interrupt a journey during which it would 
he BO easy for Guy to possess himself of his person. He there¬ 
fore persuaded the king to sign with his own hand an order to 
commit the bard to prison, upon charges which we shall hasten 
to explain. The friends of the queen, who were more than 
ever anxious for the arrival of the Duke of Brabant, con¬ 
sented, upon the earnest entreaty of the page, William, to let 
him take the mission intended for Adenez, and in order to 
conceal his plans from his father, he went disguised as a min¬ 
strel ; and as his height was much the same as that of Adenez, 
he borrowed one of his dresses, and in this disguise reached 
Brussels. 

It will be remembered that the head nursery-maid had been 
removed from the prince’s apartments previous to his death. 
She was closely confined in prison, without knowing with what 
offence she was charged ; but, as soon as the Duke had thrown 
down his gauntlet to challenge the accusers of his sister, the 
grand chamberlain, to excuse his not accepting by his deputy 
this gage of defiance, taxed Mary, in conjunction with the head 
nursery-maid and her Troubadour, Adenez Lekoi, of sorcery 
and magic, which accusations being proved, would of course 
exonerate him from the necessity of accepting the challenge. 
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He had caused the sorcerer, his wife, and servant to be 
arrested, and a day was fixed for the trial. The crime of which 
Mary was charged, was that of practising charms to afiect tile 
life of the king. A figure in wax was produced, said to have 
been intended as a resemblance of Philip. It was pierced to 
the heart with a needle, mutilated and bloody; and it was 
supposed that when their incantations were fully accomplished, 
the needle which had pierced the heart of his efiigy would be 
as a dagger in the heart of the king ; that the wound would 
be mortal, and the victim would die! Before the day of trial 
the sorcerer was found dead in his prison, accused by his 
enemies of having hanged himself; but there was more ap¬ 
pearance of his having been strangled. This pretcndeil suicide 
was construed into a proof of his guilt; and tlic king was 
prayed to fix a day for his juilgroent, but instead of granting 
this request, the superstitious and wavering monarch insisted 
upon employing another deputation to the B^piine. 

It may appear strange that the wily chamberlain, whose 
influence over the mind of the king must have been perceivetl, 
should sufler deputation after deputation to be sent to a subject 
of tile Duke of Brabant, for such the Beguine appeared to be; 
but he had in the last mission perceived that the Beguine really 
believed herself to be his mother, and trusting to this circum¬ 
stance, he had no doubt of her declaration of his innocence, 
which, taking into consideration the queen’s belief in the truth 
of her prophetic mission, he hoped would go far to fix on 
Philip's wavering mind a confirmation of his innocence; and 
he trusted by this means to send Mary back to Brabant, and 
to decide Adenez’s destiny at once. 

When the duke came to Brussels, he brought a Templar in 
his train, who was now named as principal of the mission. 
Though Labrosse was annoyed and somewhat uneasy at this 
unexpected nomination, yet he did not altogether despair. 
He had pondered over the prophecy to which the queen had 
lent her ear previous to her coming to Paris, and which Jane 
had repeated to him, and found in it every motive for consola¬ 
tion. A tragical termination was pointed out, death it was 
declared would attend her at Paris: — that prophecy must 
then point to the queen or to Adenez, for the queen knew not 
him when she listened to it. 

The deputation proceeded as rapidly as possible towards the 
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forest of Soignies, and advanced to the cave. At the sound of 
their horses’ feet, the Beguine approached the door of her cell. 
She was very pale, and her large and wandering eye had lost 
its fire; her head too, instead of being tamed towards heaven, 
as if to seek its high behests, that she might declare them, 
now fell dejectedly on her breast, while with a low and broken 
voice entirely divested of that fitful enthusiasm which had 
seemed to vouch the truth of her prophecies, she repeated: — 
“ I am weary of my groaning, every night I wash my bed, 
and water my couch with tears.” 

Here she crossed her arms upon her breast, and seemed to 
forget that any stranger was present. 

The Templar made a signal for his suite to retire, but re¬ 
tained one among them near to him. “ Woman ! ” at length, 
he said, in an authoritative voice, “ thou, who hast devoted 
thyself to fasting and prayer to make atonement for the sins 
of thy youth, in the face of thy Sovereign .Tudge, when the 
past equally with the future is opened to thy enlightened 
vision, why hast thou abstained from declaring the innocence 
of her who.is falsely accused, and the guilt of him who de¬ 
stroyed the heir of the French crown ? ” 

She lifted up her head as the Templar spoke. His words 
no longer seemed to penetrate and shake her soul, as the re¬ 
monstrance or the reproach of mortal man, but rather to fall 
upon her ears as an admonition from Heaven; and she cast 
her eyes upwards, while both hands were raised as if to give 
effect to the inspiration of her spirit. “ The statutes of the 
Lord are right and penetrate tile heart: the commandment of 
the Lord is pure and giveth light unto the eyes.” 

These words seeroeti the outpouring of her soul, not the 
mere rhapsody of an enthusiast, but as if communing with her 
own heart, she sought inspiration from a higher source. Then 
turning towards the Templar, she continu^: — “ Say to the 
king. Upon his right hand did stand the queen, in a vesture of 
gold, wrought about widi divers colours. But not more glo¬ 
rious her vesture than the heart they covered; nor more pure 
the molten gold of her crown than was her mind from the 
guilt, than was her spirit from the imagination, of the crime 
imputed to her. Let her therefore again stand before the 
Lord’s anointed. With joy and gladness let her be brought 
into the palace of the king. And tell the queen ■ — —.** But 
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here the lire of her eye was quenched, and its spirit became 
darkened, her arms sunk powerless by her side, and she dropped 
exhausted upon the bank beside her. 

“ Ada! ” said the Templar, when he saw her slowly reco¬ 
vering. 

“ Who calls her that once answered to that loved name P ” 
said the Beguine. 

“ Ada!" again said the Templar, unclosing bis visor and 
taking off his helmet. “ Look upon me. Do you know me?” 

“ Know thee! ” she cried, as she lifted her eyes to his coun¬ 
tenance, and slowly perused his features. Long and fixedly 
did she regard him. Once she drew her hand across her eyes, 
as if to dissipate a mist or cloud that obscured her vision. 
Then speaking slowly and low, as if trying to collect remem¬ 
brances that flitted across her memory: “ Before my mind 
was darkened by guilt, or the kindliness of my nature had 
become obscured by that fierce and guilty passion which alike 
trampled upon every duty and every tender feeling, such a 
figure used to smile upon me, and it afterwards appeared to 
me in my dreams, with an expression of fierce resentment; 
later it took a gentler aspect, and a look of grief and pity 
quenched the terror of that burning frown, — who then art 
thou ? ’’ 

“ Ada! I knew the noble Baldwin.—The sad tale I heard 
told of the sufferings of thy mother awakened in my bosom an 
interest in thy fate.—How I loved thee,” here his voice fal¬ 
tered,—“ask the Lady Marguerite, for to her were all my 
hopes confided. I will not dwell upon my sufferings, when 
deserting your convent you proved too surely ’twas an earthly, 
not a heavenly love which rendered you insensible' to my vows. 
I have never known another love 1 ” Then, in a voice sinking 
almost to a whisper, he said to her, as he drew nearer, “ Where 
is Bouchard ? ” 

She half shrieked, “ I am ignorant! IVTien the Unknown 
gave me to see the light of day, and to wander in blessed free¬ 
dom beneath the azure canopy of heaven, 1 vowed never to let 
those eyes look upon him again. Never to speak to him, and 
if possible never to bear him in my thoughts. And I then 
also vowed never to raise my guilty voice without blending in 
my orisons the name of her 1 had so greatly injured. God is 
my witness how I have kept the vow.” 
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“ And where,” continued the Templar, “ is your son ? ” 
The Beguiue was silent for a minute, then she replied am¬ 
biguously, " 1 wrote to St. Louis, and intrusted my child to 
Labrosse to present to the king. They tell me the king's 
chamberlain is that boy.” 

“ And does your heart acknowledge him ? ” said the 
Templar. 

She replied by throwing herself on her knees and repeating 
from the Psalms, “ Save me, and deliver me from the hand of 
strangers, whose mouth talketh of vanity, and whose right hand 
is a right hand of iniquity.” 

When she had fini^ed her prayer, the Templar continued. 
“ Many years I was away in the Holy Land. Vl'hen 1 re¬ 
turned, iny first inquiry was. Where is Ada ? Alas ! she had 
fled the saintly vocation for which I had designed her. She 
had sought the ])rotection of her guardian, a servant of the 
church. She had fallen into the hand of a much injured 
woman. A child was born to her. The child of this unholy 
connexion, which was about to be delivered to the revengeful 
enemy, 1 took from Labrosse.” 

“ You, ymi /” cried Ada, raising her head from her hands, 
which had hitherto concealed her features. 

Without heeding her interruption, he proceeded: “ 1 sought 
the hermits of St. Augustin, and there found Bouchard d’Avesnes 
so long believed to be dead. I told him of your situation, I 
extorted an oath from him never to make himself known to 
you. His acquaintance with the localities of the place enabled 
him, with the aid of his son, to free you.” 

“ And my son” demanded Ada. 

“ 1 took the boy from the contemptible agent of her who 
sought his destruefion, and conveyed him to the court ot 
Brabant.” 

" O Heaven ! ” cried the young stranger deeply moved, and 
leaning forward as if to catch every syllable that fell from the 
Templar’s tongue. The Templar, unheeding the interruption, 
continued, “ I delivered the boy to Brabant’s duke, strictly 
charging him to rear the infant in the service of that God 
whose laws his parents had so dreadfully outraged. I acknow¬ 
ledged bis royal descent, but spoke not of you, nor of the dea¬ 
con, but 1 called the boy Adenez (born of Ada).” The cloak 
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in which the stranger was wrapped fell from his face. In a 
moment he was at the feet of the Beguine. 

“ Mother! Oh ! my mother! bless thy son, thy Adenez !" 

“ Son ! My son! ” shrieked Ada, embracing him with ten¬ 
derness. “ And art thou indeed iny son ? — Oh ! in my 
dreams,” she continued, “ often hast thou stood before me, 
wearing just this noble fonn. But though T wept and wearied 
Heaven with ray prayers, though 1 wandered over llainault, 
through Flanders, though I sought thee in Holland, and tra¬ 
versed every corner of Brabant, I could not find thee. For,” 
she continued, lowering her voice, “ the Curse of the Black 
Lady darkened my spirit.” For some moments she looked 
upon her son in silence, giving way to the delight of those 
emotions of parental tenderue.ss which have all the force of 
passion without their guilt. But suddenly her eye assumed 
the supernatural brightness which shone there when the spirit 
of prophecy was upon her, and her finger was raised to Hea¬ 
ven. Then starting up to her full height while her frame 
trembled with the excess of agitation, she screamed, “ My son! 
conceal thyself, thy enemies are here!” — She, with almost 
supernatural force, dragged him into the cave, and implored 
him as he valued her blessing to rest there. 

The sound of horses’ feet were heard in the distance. It 
was an armed party which approached surrounding a litter, 
closely covered. At their head was a lady attended by a knight 
in black armour, who rode proudly by her side. Behind was 
a troubadour strictly guarded, his face was muffled in his cloak, 
and he seemed lost in the melancholy nature of his reflections. 
The Templar, as soon as he had viewed the party, rode to 
seek his suite, which the approach of a tempest, that had long 
growled at a distance and now burst over their heads, had 
dispersed in search of shelter. 

When he again returned, the Beguine was at the door of 
the cave, as if to guard its entrance ; “ the Black Lady” was 
close to her. While a smile of horrid delight animated her 
dark and sunken features, the minstrel was cowering beneath 
the sword of Guy de Dampierre, and an aged pilgrim was 
sitting upright in the litter. 

“ Thus falls the curse of Marguerite upon her enemies,” 
said the lady, “ thus, though late, does she signalise her 
revenge." 
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"Stop, Sir Knight!” said the hermit, with the low and 
laboured accents of extretne age ; “ stop! ” slowly muttered 
the ancient pilgrim, “ that is not my son. ” Whether this ex¬ 
hortation was unheard or unregarded, it matters not—but the 
sword was still upraised, when the Templar rushing forward, 
exclaimed, “Cease, Sir Knight, it is your son!”—lie was 
too late. The boy staggered beneath a wound aimed from his 
own father’s weapon. The mantle which was muffled round 
his face, fell from his arm, and discovered William dc Bethune. 
“ My father!” said he, in faltering accents. 

“My son!” shrieked the Count of Flanders in the high 
piercing tones of despair. These words called together two, 
who had not met for years. The Beguine and the “ Black 
Lady,” losing all remembrance of past events in the horrid 
sight now before them, stood over the dying page, while the 
warriors on either side, formed a circle round diem. 

“ Oh!” cried the Beguine, throwing herself upon her knees 
at the head of the page, “ and is this the end of all my prayers, 
penances, and watchings ? I have foreseen this horrible sight,” 
she continued turning to the Templar, “ and I have struggled 
and prayed that it might pass away, but it would not be. The 
curse was registered in heaven. My eyes have become dim. 
My heart f* become hardened. How 1 have laboured, weary¬ 
ing Heaven with my prayers to turn from me the hatred of 
her i dare not look upon. You well know, the death of this 
boy must avert every hope of pardon. O yes ! the weight of 
the curse is upon me. Have 1, till now, ceased to tremble at 
every motion ? Has not the rustling fall of a leaf been sufficient 
to make me flee ? And now my enemy, she is here, and I 
wot not of it. And oh, 1 am going to have my portion with 
Judas, the betrayer of the Lord, in tlie land of everlasting 
darkness and death, if she pardon me not. ” Then turning 
towards Marguerite, “O pardon, jiardon!” she cried, “Oh 
forgive, as thou wouldst be forgiven ! 

“ Oh God ! Pardon ! Oh Holy Mary ! intercede for me !” 
said tile TIeguine, casting her eyes to heaven. “ The Black 
Lady" likewise threw her looks upwards, but they were not 
that of a contrite heart. All the malignity of hell seemed 
centered there, as she uttered curses long, and loud, and too 
fearful to repeat. 

The Templar watched the countenance of Ada, he saw her 
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hoar was come. He hastened into the cave to free Adenez 
from his confinement When he returned with Adenez, the 
page had already breathed his last “ Tell the queen I have 
been faithful unto death. I feared lest the malediction of my 
father should force me to betray—and therefore—1 die!-” 

Just as Adenez reached his mother, a flash of lightning 
struck quite across die awe-struck group. Quick and vivid as 
it was, it displayed to all, as it appeared to play across the 
features of the dying nun, the glorious sign of our redemption. 

She saw it too. A look of wonder, gratitude, and joy, 
lighted once more her dying features, the Templar and Adenez 
both sank on their knees in mute adoration, with their heads 
bowed to the ground. The same flash, even while she was 
exulting in the dying agonies of the penitent Ada, closed the 
eyes of the (Jouutess Marguerite in everlasting night. She 
was struck with blindness. . 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The Templar is on his way to Paris. Arrived there, all the 
peers of the crown are cited in council, to hear the report of 
Ills commission. 

He brings with him papers from that aged pilgrim, who 
had been borne to the wood in the (.'ountess Marguerite’s litter 
—they were letters from liouchard d’Avesnes. The name of 
that pilpprim was for the king's ear alone, it was sufiicient that 
he knew the secret passages of that chateau. From a conver¬ 
sation he there overheard between the Lady Marguerite and 
her son, he was enabled to unravel the mysteries of Labrosse’s 
dark conspiracy against the fame, and even the life, of the 
queen. 

The king shuddered, turned pale, crossed himself, and cast 
his eyes to heaven, in silent gratitude that he had escaped the 
snare. 

'fhe Templar proceeded to relate the Beguine’s exhortation. 
It was so full, clear, and explicit, that the king wept with joy. 
The queen’s innocence was declared by acclamation. In 
presence of the council, the king summoned Madame Labrosse 
and Jane d’Assche before him. He insisted that they should 
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take his two surviving boys to the presence of the queen, that 
Madame Labrosse and Jane on their knees should entreat her 
forgiveness of tlieir conduct, and that they should make the 
children in the same attitude entreat her pardon for his unjust 
suspicions, and solicit her again to take them under her care. 

They proceeded to the queen's apartment, in company with 
the Duke of Brabant her brother. The ladies performed their 
part of the ceremony, but the children would not be restrained 
to enact the scene prepared for them. The queen could only 
embrace them again, and bedew tliem with her tears. But 
there was one witness to her emotion, who felt that every one 
of her tears carried a dagger to his heart. The king had time 
to view the alteration that sorrow had made in her beautiful 
countenance, though its expression again spoke of joyful emo¬ 
tion. She made an effort to rise as she perceived him — her 
feelings overpowered her—he fell at her feet. The monarch 
himself conducted her from her jtrison. Tn the evening she 
was habited once more in splendid regal robes, and attended to 
the Hall of<leremony. There, seated on a throne by the side 
of the king, her brother close to her, and the Templar just 
bghind, the company in groups discussed the momentous cir¬ 
cumstance of her imprisonment. She, surrounded by Joinville, 
Marigni, and her children, listened to the narrative of the 
Templar. Then only was she informed of the fate of her 
faithful page, who, fearing to encounter his father, or his 
father’s satellites, assumed Adeiiez's garb, for in those days 
the character of a troubadour was sacred. Instead of accom¬ 
panying the duke back to Paris, he believed he would better 
fulfil his royal mistress’s wishes in seeMlig the Bcguiiie. A 
part of his route lay on the Iwrdcrs of Hainault, and there 
his father’s squire met him and made him prisoner. Carried 
to the castle, in mistake for the minstrel, he was kept in close 
and solitary confinement ; nor was he taken from bis dungeon 
till he was brought out to be sacrificed an innocent victim to 
the vengeance of the Countess. , 

The pilgrim of St. Augustine appears to have been secured 
on the journey. He was placed in the litter of the Lady 
Marguerite. Whether he was known, or for what fate he was 
reserved, was never ascertained. He died immediately after 
having made his deposition. 
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Thus ends my legend; but history details the following 
particulars. The queen enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
icing during his life. He left her a widow, when his son Philip 
le Bel who succeeded him was only seventeen. She survived 
many years, cherished by the king and his brother, as their own 
mother, and admired by every liody. 

The king and the duke probably considered the Count of 
Flanders sufficiently punished by the loss of his son, but in the 
following reign, we find him pursued and imprisoned by Philip 
le Bel for many years ; and he had but just been released from 
captivity when he died at the age of eighty. 

The villain Labrosse met the reward of his infamy, and 
perished on a gibbet. 

A little chapel was built over the spot were the Beguine 
died, dedicated to the ‘‘ Holy Cross ” by Adenez, who entered 
a religious community. The “ Black Lady ” survived tlie loss 
of her sight about a year. The legend describes her as im¬ 
penitent to the last. She lamented not the loss of her grand¬ 
child, but that the sword of her son had not struck Adenea! 
And the last distinguishable words which fell from her lips were 
those of the dreadful malediction, which is still repeated in the 
traditions of Hainault as “ The Curse of the Black Lady.” 
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THE THREE FORETELLINGS. 

A LEGEND OF THE FOTJETEENTH CENTlJBr. 


In the whole of the wide districts through which the Rhine 
winds its way, from the romantic falls of Schaffhausen to the 
marshy plains of Holland, there was not a liner castle or a 
lovelier spot than Great Felsberg and its domains; nor does 
the ample range of feudal traditions afford an instance more 
striking than the fate of Karl Von KreukenUiall, the lord of 
those possessions. 

This chieftain flourished and died about the latter part of 
the fourteenth century ; but he flourished not like a fine flower 
of chivalry, throwing beauty and perfume on a desert age, nor 
did be die the inspiring death of heroism, on the green and 
blood-stained sward, the flourish of trumpets and the clashing 
of Uades for the wild music of his requiem. His life w'as ig¬ 
noble and his death obscure. Nevertheless, the extraordinary 
circumstance which governed both the course and the termi¬ 
nation of his career, entitles him to a niche in that gallery of 
portraits, which is furnished from the abounding legends of the 
Rhine. 

Count Karl had the double misfortune pf losing his father 
while he was yet young, and of coming into the full possession of 
his power at a time of temporary peace, when neither the em¬ 
peror nor his feudatories had any quarrel in hand, which could 
give hdhotirabie employment to the young scions of chivalry. 
This was indeed unlucky for our feudal hero; for had the 
crimson path of war invited his steps, he had, at the worst, 
met a soldier’s fate, and closed a career worthy of his race and 
name, instead of running a base course, whose end was in 
keeping with its commencement. - 

No sooner was the old count laid in the family vault, and 
the decencies of filial regret performed, than Karl gave a loose 
to the most boundless dissipation, prodigality, and extravagance. 
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From, mom tiU night, and often from night till mom, the woods 
of his domains and tlie halls of his castle resounded with the 
boisterous noise of idle sports, and the revolting outbursts of 
debauchery. Great Felsburg became the resort of all that was 
worthless among the youth of the district, and it was shunned 
by the virtuous, as though a moral plague spot had marked it 
with infection. 

The sameness of this dishonouring career, rather than its 
disgrace, at last turned Count Karl’s desires into another 
channel. Having in the course of a few years exhausted all the 
varieties of low enjoyment, nearly drained his well-fiilefl cdlars, 
and almost worn out the patience and the means of his vassals, 
be found it impossible to replenish his coffers without inttder- 
able exactions; and disgusted with all around him, because 
dissaUsfied with himself, he resolved to seek in travel some new 
excitement for his palled appetite, or at least an escape from 
self-reproach and the rising murmurs of those whom he op. 
pressed. 

He accordingly proposed to two of his constant companions, 
and who, in the usual parlance of dissipation, he called his 
friends, to accompany him in his proposed ramble of some 
months,— in what direction he cared not The others readily 
consented. Few preparations were required. A very scanty 
supply of dress sufficed, for they were all circumstanced alike, 
and had none of them a surplus of money ; and the fh>- 
licsome spirit of adventure combining with their necessities, 
induced them to lay aside both the titles and appearance of 
nobility, and to pursue their travels in the guise of middle life, 
if such a gradation may be stated to have existed at a period 
when there was scarce a class, as now, between the noble and 
plebeian. The three adventurers had in fact a dubious and 
mysterious air of half-and-half gentility — such as it then was 
— and their efforts to act the part they had assumed, eat ill on 
them. It is easier at any time to ape and caricature the ursof 
quality than to put on the simplicity of low life. The haughty 
and self-sufficient consciousness of tliese feudal lords of the four, 
teenth century was at every moment oozing out, through the 
forced assumption of manners in which they attempted to 
disguise themselves. 

Ludwig of Steinbach and Ultic Von Linz were the two 
companions of Count Karl. The three friends had few dis- 

o 
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tinctive points of character by which they might he separately 
marked. They were in fact all three, in more or less degrees, 
wild, reckless, and dissolute; rushing on from freak to freak 
aud folly to folly, like so many untamed animals, without 
restraint beyond the necessity of their circumstances, or guide, 
except the wilfulness of their passions. The only plan of 
conduct, if plan it might be called, on which they set out, was 
one of intemperate riot. To follow the course of chance, to 
mock and laugh at every thing like order, to stop at nothing in 
the way of adventure, to pay no respect to place or person, to 
despise all moral, and give a free run to all immoral suggestions, 
was the sum of the tactics which were to dire6f their roving 
campaign. And so resolving, away tliey started, one fine au¬ 
tumnal morning, when tlie sun was peering over the hills and 
lighting up the vineyards and woods with a 'thousand varied 
tints, every leaf of the brown and yellow foliage looking like so 
many plates of burnished gold. 

But the charms of scenery had no attraction for the liber¬ 
tines, who rose from their night's debauch with no feelings that 
could be influenced by the natural beauties through which they 
wound their way to the river-side. As they reached the mar¬ 
gin of the stream a boat came gliding down the current laden 
with such store's as the rude commerce of the time sent from the 
German states to the Low Countries. Count Karl and his 
companions hailed it as it neared the place where they stood. 
They soon concluded a bargain for their passage to tlie end of 
the voyage, they being indifferent us to its extent or termination. 
The oars were soon again in motion. Tlie sails filled with the 
breeze. The old towers of Felsberg quickly disappeared, as a 
new turn in. the river swept the little vessel round the base of 
a huge granite rock ; and in due course of time, without 
much opportunity being afforded for the indulgence of their 
coarse humour, the three adventurers were landed on one of 
the quays of the city of llotterdara. 

The legend does not record the various feats of libertine ex¬ 
cess they tliere indulged in. The next scene in which it in¬ 
troduces the friends is on board one of those small passage-boats 
called tracksebuyts which plied then, as they do now, on the 
canal between the towns of llotterdam and Delft. And in a 
country where a few centuries have so little changed the ap¬ 
pearance of things, however they have altered the character of 
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the people, we may imagine the primitive looking company, 
their air, their manners, and costume, among which t^ 
three lively libertines were thus thrown. There were no doubt 
many excitements for ridicule, and the young men did not fail 
to give vent to tiieir turn for such satire as was suited to their 
tastes. 

Among the passengers there was one object peculiarly marked 
out for mockery. This was an old woman, so old, so ugly, 
and so ill-tempered that the temptation to torment her was 
irresistible. Count Karl and his companions soon pitched on. 
her as their especial prey ; and they quickly began to assail 
her in every possible method that could ruffle and agitate, 
insult and annoy her. 

The old woman bore these attacks ill. She retorted with a 
spiteful and venomous exiuession of countenance, that seemed 
to exceed even the reasonable amount of malice which her 
provocation might be expected to excite. The young men 
were well pleased at the success of their attacks. They per¬ 
sisted in and increased them; till at length their victim was 
roused to a pitch of almost frightful rage. 

“ Bad, base, and bold as ye are," screamed she, in a voice 
hoarse with passion, “beware lest ye go too far! Ye urge 
me beyond bearing. Another step, and ye plunge over the 
precipice ! Desist, nor force me to utter the ban against ye ! 
let my lips close without denouncing your doom !” 

There ivas something very serious and very appalling in 
the words and in the looks of the old woman. The people 
who formed the remainder of the company, and the man who 
guided the boat, shoived symptoms of terror. They seemed 
to know more of the old woman than they had before chosen 
to tell. But they now, one and all, implored Count Karl and 
his comrades to desist, nor urge her to further speech. A 
Iwisterous laugh, a simultaneous renewal of gibes and jeer^ 
and a chorus of defiance, was the only answer vouchsafed by 
the reckless youths. 

“ Then be the consequences on your own heads! ” vociferated 
the hag, her livid countenance distorted with rsq'e, and her 
voice trembling as she spoke. “Ye have drawn down the 
curse in the height of your pride, .like some lofty spire that 
attracts the storm-cloud which hovers over it. Ye shall all, 
then, —and ye may believe it when 1 tell it ye, —all die violent 
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detths, though different in degree and distant in time. Is 
that enough ? or will ye know your separate doom ? " 

" Ay, ay! each of us must hear our individual fate, old 
sibyl, crooked crone, distorted mockery of woman!" said the 
young men with one voice, but each applying a separate epidiet 
of abuse, while the bystanders once more ap;)ealed to them to 
let the prophecy pass as a general denunciation, without pro., 
voking the specific mention of the various ways in which their 
several lives were to terminate. 

But this interference was too late. The old woman would 
not suppress her wrath, and she resumed her foretelling. 

“Wdl then, you," said she, (fixing her look on Ulric Von 
Linz,) " you will be drowned ! You,” (pointing her shrivelled 
finger at Ludwig of Steinbach,) “ you wiU lie hanged ! And 
yva” (nodding her head at Count Karl,) “you will die by 
the hand of a woman! And now with my withering curse 
upon ye each and all, go on your vile career till the hand of 
death, in those several ways, cuts ye short, and the foul fiend 
receives ye for his own ! ” 

With these words her head sunk on her breast, and with 
closed eyes and compressed lips, as though muttering inwardly 
some unholy oraison, she sunk into deep thought. The pas¬ 
sengers all seemed overwhelmed with horror at the awful fore¬ 
telling. Murmured ejaculations, frightened looks at the pro¬ 
phetess and her doomed victims escaped them; and, despite 
their natural courage, their blustering air, and their assumed 
indifiPerence, a superstitious dread worked in the hearts of the 
three adventurers, and tamed them into involuntary silence. 
The passage was soon ended, and every one seemed glad to 
quit the boat and escape from the unegsy recollection of the 
scene. 

Years rolled on and the three young men were still living; 
all of them comparatively reclaimed from their vicious career, 
and all more or less established in the world. Count Karl 
had returned to his castle of Great Felsberg, and after due 
course of wooing, had been married to Anna of Lichtenau, 
one of the loveliest and gentlest maidens of Germany. Often 
and often used her enamoured husband to say to himself, as he 
gazed on her sweet face, pr .held her soft hand in his, “ Well, 
well! if the prophecy of the bag is to be fulfilled in my case, 
it is not at any rate this beauteous hand that is to grasp the 
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dagger, or give me the death stroke—these white and taper 
fingers are not made to dabble in a murdered husband’s 
blood! ” 

Yet even when his thoughts—in his own despite, for he 
did not like any allusion, even'in thought, to the foretelling— 
took this turn, he used to feel a chill creep on his heart, and 
more than ohce he dropped suddenly, or even flung aside, the 
beautiful member which he had been just toying with and 
caressing, so rudely that the tears filled the eyes of the gentle 
Anna, and her blushes, lest she had offended her beloved lord, 
spoke reproaches to his violence that cut him to the heart. 

He was several times tempted to tell her the secret cause of 
his emotion; but he was restrained by shame at the necessity 
of revealing the disreputable frolic of his earlier days, and 
still more by a shuddering dislike to recur at all to the pro¬ 
phecy which seemed to haunt him like the troubled fancies of 
a dream. 

With the exception of those occasional moments of weak¬ 
ness, Count Karl's days glided on smoothly and happily, with 
none of the noisy energy of feudal glory, but with enough of 
enjoyment and importance to satisfy a man who had spent his 
youA in scenes that wear out rather than nourish the natural 
vigour of the mind. 

Ludwig of Steinbach had, by the sudden death of an elder 
brother, inherited his title and estates in the close neighbour¬ 
hood of Great Felsburg. He was there settled in all the 
power of feudality, and following the example of his friend, 
the Count of Kreukenthall, he was seeking a suitable match 
among the maidens of the Rhine valleys, at that period so 
celebrated for their beauty and the accomplishments dhat threw 
a grace over the coarse energy of the age. 

Ulric Von Linz had not yet entered into possession of the 
paternal inheritance, which he reckoned on as one day to be 
his in the common course of nature. His father still lived. 
But he had anticipated the usual march of events, and trusting 
for independence to fortune and his sword, he had clandestinely 
married a lovely and enthusiastic girl, and entered into fire 
service of the noted Baron Gortz .Von Langenfeld, whom he 
followed to the field in the capacity of squire, and in whose 
predatory excursions against the wealthy merchants of Frank- 
o S 
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fort, and the burghers of the other commercial towns of Ger¬ 
many, he soon reaped a rich harvest of booty. 

Whenever the three friends met, and that was often, they 
naturally recurred to the passages of former days, and not 
unfrequcntly did they revert to the adventures whieli signalized 
their tour in Holland, and particularly to that which had left 
so deep and serious an impression on each of their minds. 
They often strove amongst each other, as well as when separate, 
to make light of the foretellings of the old woman, and to 
consider them as the ravings of ill-temper, or of assumed 
supernatural knowledge. l?ut it was in vain that they thus 
argued and wished to believe. The effect was made, and the 
superstitious dread of the prophecy’s fulfilment, though by no 
means amounting to belief, continually rose before them in 
the aspect of an unavoidable—but they hoped a remote— 
reality. 

It will be remembered that the promised doom of drowning, 
denounced by the old woman against Von Linz, was the first 
of the sequence which has given the title to our Legend. By 
a curious coincidence—if nothing more mysterious will be 
allowed by the sceptical reader—the first action of the drama 
fell in the order so specified. 

Iflric Von Linz returned one night in great speed towards 
the castle of Langcnfeld, in which he and his wife, Kleonora, 
had been granted a commodious lodging by the kindness of 
his noble master, Baron Gortz. “ Blessed be the good Bishop 
of Bamberg ! ” thought Ulric. " Blessed also be the worthy 
provost of St. Babo, by whose intercession the bishop gave me 
a dispensation for travelling to-day. All Saints’ day, a festival 
which all sinners should keep sacred. Had it not been for 
this favour I should have been forced to wait till to-morrow 
to see my beloved Eleanor; and by my patron, St. Gotert! 
a night of even midsummer passed away from her appears to 
me the length of Christmas eve, when waiting for the midnight 
mass! How surprised and happy she will be to see me to¬ 
night instead of to-morrow! In half an hour I shall once 
more clasp her in my arms !" 

These thoughts were accompanied by two in vqlnntary strokes 
of the rider's heels into the flanks of his almost jaded steed, 
winch, so provoked, rose again from its tired ramble into a 
rapid trot. But besides that uxorious longing which urged 
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Ulric forwards, there were other reasons which lent fresh 
force to his <lesire to reach the castle. The wind blew fiercely. 
The rain fell in torrents. And it was just the hour when the 
ghosts of the murdered were wont to strike with fleshless 
hands at the doors of tlieir relatives and friends, to recommend 
their suflTering souls to pious intercessions. For every one 
knows tliat all who may have died a violent death on All 
Saints' day never rest in their graves, without having punished 
those who caused their death. 

While his various reflections made the bold heart of Ulric 
palpitate with strange emotion, and he mechanically grasped 
the lance which rose perpendicularly from his stirrup’s rest, he 
observed, at no great distance, glimmering through the wood, 
a light, which suddenly fixed the course of his wandering 
thoughts. 

“Heaven be praised!” cried he, breathing more freely, 
“ ’lis the castle of Langenfeld. This light shines in the 
western tower, where my sweet Eleanor an<l I alone reside. 
This is a true love signal, lighted up even a day before my 
expected coming. Like a good Christian and a faithful wife, 
my Eleanor puts up her prayers for her poor Ulric — I come, 
I come, my belovetl! ” 

As this brief solilocpiy was finished, his horse’s hoofs struck 
on the pavement which announced the close neighbourhood of 
the Pont-levis. He soon found the horn hanging on its 
accustomed hook, and he blew a loud blast thereon. The 
draw-bridge was lowered, and a mail-clad sentry peered out 
into the gloomy air Iroin a stone sentry-box. 

" Ab, master s(xuire 1 come freely in I ’’ cried he. 

At some paces within the poreh stood another man, dressed 
in a gown of black camlet, with » -iilvei chain suspended round 
bis neck. It was \Visemb<Tt Von Skreyer, seneschal ot the 
castle, and uncle by his mother’s side to Ulric Von Linz. 

“ Saviour of man ! ” exclaimed the seneschal, piously mak¬ 
ing the sign of the cross on his breast. “ Is it you, nephew ? 
Holy Virgin 1 Have you dared, in defiance of the rules of the 
church, to travel on a day like this? If some great misfor¬ 
tune does not happen to you for so serious a sin, assuredly you 
are more lucky than wise!” 

“ Comfort yourself, my worthy uncle, I am on safe ground. 
I carry dispensation from his reverence the Bishop of Bam. 
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berg ; and thanke to the sacred parchment, I have not met with 
ghost or goblin on my way. And well it was, for though I 
am not a man to shrink from sword or lance, yet at every step 
I dreaded to see the withered skeletons of some of those bold 
men-at-arms killed by my hand, this day twelve months at the 
pass of Furth—Heigh! halloo, there, varlet I” cried he to a 
groom who passed near in the direction of the stables; “ here, 
take my horse to his stall, and tend him well. He is used to 
good fare of late, for he comes from Bamberg palace, where 
he had litter to his belly, and where the seneschal never stints 
man nor beast, like some whom 1 know, who make a fuss 
about a bundle of straw, a measure of oats, or a flask of Rhein 
wine." 

While he spoke, Ulric alighted from his horse, threw the 
bridle to the groom, shook the rain from his cloak and morion, 
stuffed his battle-axe and dagger into their respective sheaths 
by the saddle sides, stretched his arms and legs, which all felt 
cramped after his long ride and soaking seat; then, grasping 
his sword in one hand and his lance in the other, he plunged 
into a low dark corridor, and soon reached the wide and soli¬ 
tary hall of the castle. The walls of this apartment were 
covered with armour and implements of war, some of which 
hung in dark and gloomy patches, while others reflected, in 
their polished plates and blades, the rays of a lamp suspended 
from the ceiling. 

Ulric placed his sword and lance in their accustomed places. 
He next pulled off* his huge boots, which at the outside looked 
as if solely formed of flexible iron straps, but they were lined 
with a thick coat of leather. He dien stripped ofi* his shirt 
of mail, which was one of those brigandines covered with little 
steel rings, tbo ends of the slcevcB formed to receive die bands in 
a species of flngerless gloves, which were split in the palm to 
admit the wearer’s weapons and bridle being grasped readily. 
At the height of the shoulder the iron covered tunic was 
joined to a hood of the same sort of tissue, and which could 
be drawn over the head in the hour of hatde. Three openings 
in front admitted of free sight and breathing: and this kind 
of sack, rounded by a buff leather lining, sometimes served the 
place of a casque. 

Freed from his cumbrous accoutrements, Ulric remained in 
the doe-skin pourpoint and haut-de-Cfuimees, which,fitting him 
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cloiieljr, showed his slight and sinewy figure from head to foot. 
He immediately began to ascend the spiral stairs of the round 
tower, inhabited by himself and his wife. As he stole up, his 
unhooted feet making no sound on the stone steps, he chuckled 
with joy, anticipating the sweet surprise he was about to cause 
his longing wife. He reached the door, opened it so gently 
that it made not the slightest noise, and beheld—O fury, tor¬ 
ments, and demons !—his beloved Eleanor clasped in the arms 
of his perfidious chieftain, Baron Oortz. He fiercely, but 
without a word, threw his hand against his side, but no dagger 
was there to meet its grasp. He fixed his eyes on the guilty 
pair. They saw him nut—theirs were blinded in criminal 
delight. His revenge must be for a few moments deferred. 
In a frightful access of despair he turned away, and meant to 
enter the armoury in search of his arms. His confusion 
turned his head—no wonder that his steps turned wrong. 
He missed the entrance to the right passage ; stepped into a 
wrong opening, which in the deep gloom he did not perceive 
to be the platform of the tower; made another false and 
forward step—instantly the deep water of the castle ditch 
sent upwards tlie echo of a heavy splash—Ulric had tumbled in. 

Within a quarter of an hour the chapel bell was heard 
sounding the call to vespers. Soldiers, varlets, the household 
maidens, and the ladies of honour of the baroness, all entered 
the chapel and begun their devotions. Dame Eleanor, her 
cheeks dightly tinted with an unusual blush, took her place 
close to the cushion-covered stool where knelt her pious, vir¬ 
tuous, and ill-treated mistress, Gertrude of Erbadi, the ne¬ 
glected wife of Baron Gortz. 

After the almoner had recited the evening prayers, and the 
congregation had jwrformed the due responses, and the psalms 
were cliaiiieil, and the lilcssiug pronounced, soldiers, varlets, 
household maidens, and all retired; some to their military 
duties, the others to their beds. Old Wisambert, the seneschal, 
going out of the chapel one of the latest, gravely addressed his 
nephew’s wife, who was exchanging in a whisper some fiurtive 
observations with Baron Gortz. “ Dame Eleanor,” said he, 
“you should admonish your husband not to absent himself 
thus from the household prayers, particularly on such a holy 
day as this.” 

“ Master Wisambert,” replied she, gaily, “ I little doubt 
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that Ulric has performed his duties to-day—it is not in the 
palace of a bishop that demotion is neglected.” 

“ I do not understand your jest,” said the seneschal; " you 
may have reasons for keeping your husband's return a secret, 
but not from me, for 1 was the iirst who saw him cross the 
drawbridge scarce an hour gone.” 

Eleanor turned pale, and Baron (lortz showed some slight 
embarrassment; Wisambert, convinced by tl)e anxious tone and 
look of his niece, as she uttered some exclamations of surprise, 
felt a thrill of anxiety. “ What then has become of him ? ” 
exclaimed he. “ He could not have quitted the castle again 
unobserved. The bridge is up—the portcullis down—Heaven 
grant that no evil is hidden in this mystery ! Ah, this was 
no day to undertake a journey !’’ And while the weeping 
Eleanor followed her mistress to perform her duties as one of 
tlie ladies of honour, the seneschal, attended by several varlets, 
hurried from place to place throughout the castle, loudly 
calling forth his nephew’s name. 

The dawn began to break, but no traces of him were dis¬ 
covered. 

The disappearance of the squire was soon the common 
topic of discourse within the wide precincts of the castle. It 
spread from the halls to the courts, and thence quickly reached 
the guard-room close to the outermost porch. 

“ Paul,” said the centinel to the m.an whose turn it was to 
relieve him, and who yawned and stretched after his six hours 
of sleep, “ Paul, this is a curious affair about the Squire 
Ulric.” 

“ The Squire Ulric ? ” echoed the other, drowsily. 

“Ay,—you know he passed into the castle yesterday even¬ 
ing, near vesper time, and since then nobody has seen or heard 
of him.” 

“ Thunder of Heaven! that explains the noise I heard in 
the fosse, while I walked my hours near the western tower. 
The Squire Ulric is drowned, comrade." 

“ Drowned! ” 

“ Ay, as sure as there are twenty feet of water in the fosse. 
The night was as cold and as dark as—as hell,” (continued 
the soldier, puzzled for a simile,) “when, wrapped in iny 
cloak and half dozing on my post, 1 heard a sudden scream 
from a man’s voice, and then a splash into the water. 1 saw 
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nothing;—I cried. Who goes there—got no answer. After 
that it was no i)usiiicss of mine you know, comrade ; but there 
is little doubt it was the squire, v.ho threw himself from the 
tower and was drowncil.” 

“ But what could have diivcn him to such a deed ? ” 

The soldier resumed in a low whisper, — “ Why, as for 
that, there may bo another version of tlie adventure. You 
know the Baron loves jVIadamc Kleanor, — every one knew it 
but Ulric ; and who can tell but to get rid of him—dark 
night—a high tower — a deep ditch! Tell me, comrade, did 
you never hear that our Baron poisoned his father to inherit 
the sooner-” 

“Hist! silence, Paul! Such a whisper as that might lead 
a man to the gallows. God have mercy on us ! These are 
awful times, and we live in a wicked world! If tliis be true, 
it is a bad turn for the Baron. Yesterday was All-Saints’ 
day, and no man murdered on that day can rest in his grave 
till he be avenged.” 

The two soliliers trembled with superstitious dread ; and in 
a moment more an impatient, but as they thought an unearthly 
cry fur admission was heard from outside the fortress—it was 
the voice of Ulric ! 

The soldiers lowered the draw-bridge, with a mixture of 
hope and fear; but at the sight of him who claimed entrance 
the latter feeling alone had place in their minds, a thousand¬ 
fold greater than before. 

It was indeed the face and form of the Squire Ulric on 
which they gazed ; but as they gazed and trembled, they in¬ 
stinctively made the sign of the cross. Ulric looked more like 
a corpse than a living man. Ills cheeks were pale and lank; 
his eyes sunken and fixed. He said nothing, but his lips 
moved as ihongli be muttered some words to himself; and 
when he seized Paul by the hand and gave it a convulsive 
squeeze, /lix felt cold, clammy, and stiff. 

“ Tell me, comrade,” murmured Paul, as the figure passed 
on, “ hast thou ever seen a ghost ? ” 

« Never —btforr ! ” replied the other; and both slunk into 
the guard-house, sliivering with terror. 

The figure continued to stalk forwards, silently, and making 
no pause, nor giving sign of recognition to aught that met or 
crossed its path, till Baron Gurtz himself came suddenly upon 
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it, as it prepared to enter the portal which led to the banquet- 
ting room. Then its pale face grew still more livid ; and a 
shudder of suppressed rage seemed to pass over its whole frame. 
The baron shook in every joint, like all the previous behold¬ 
ers ; but recovering himself^ he assumed a haughty air of dis¬ 
pleasure, and said aloud,—“Ulric! whence and how come 
you here in this strange plight, unarmed, and drenched with 
rain } You arrived last night—your uncle told me so. Why 
have you not communicated to me the result of your mission 
to the Bisliop of Bamberg ? Why and how did you quit the 
castle again, and unperceived ? " 

“ I saw soon after 1 entered it that I had lost something 
most valuable—the receipt given by his reverence for the 
ransom, which 1 duly paid. I scaled the postern to seek it, 
— here it is: that mission is completed.” 

Such were the words spoken, but the slow, deep tones re¬ 
sembled little the Squire Ulric’s living voice ; and the action 
which suited to the words, was more like the mechanical 
movement of an automaton than the outstretching of a human 
arm. 

' “And how seems this besotted bishop disposed in the 
aflfaii ? ” 

“ He refuses,” replied the figure, “ to release you from the 
ban. But what need you care for his excommunication ? 
Were I in your place, noble baron, I would seek revenge 
instead of settlement. I would have back my ten thousand 
silver marks. His palace is badly guarded. He goes this day 
to meet the emperor. He takes half the garrison for escort. 
Two hundred well armed men, led on by your impetuous 
valour, would take the rich stronghold in an hour." 

"What say you, Ulric.'* Repeat me tliis,” exclaimed 
Baron Gortz ; and taking the figure by the arm, they walked 
whispering off together towards a private place, the shuddering 
observers murmuring to each other, “ The brave baron is 
lost: he is in the power of the fiend !" 

In another half hour the whole castle of Langenfeld was in 
the greatest possible bustle. Four hundred warriors were 
making their rapid preparations for departure ; and the baron 
was seen urging on the difierent groups in every direction. 

Standing on the lower step of the round tower stairs, the 
figure that so resembled, yet so mocked, the likeness of llliic 
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von Linz, looked on the busy scene with a faint and fiendlike 
smile, that made the beholders sick at heart. While so ab¬ 
sorbed, a soothing voice whispered in the ear of the statue-like 
figure,—" Ulric, my best loved Ulric ! can it be that, after 
the torture of suspense you have caused me for the livelong 
night, you now go away again without one word, one look ex¬ 
changed with your Eleanor ? .Cruel husband, you love me 
no longer ! ” 

The figure turned slowly round, and threw on her so terrific 
a scowl Aat the shocked woman almost sunk in horror on the 
ground. Consciousness of her fault and momentary repent¬ 
ance kept her from fainting outright. Overcoming her repug¬ 
nance and her fright, she murmured, “ Oil, Ulric, how ghastly, 
how deathlike you look! Come, come with me above, up to 
our tower, and let all this sad mystery turn to joy ! ” 

A hideous smile relaxed the rigid features on which she 
gazed. 

“ Come ! ” .saiil the figure. 

“ Why, how now? What is this ? " exclaimed Baron Gortz, 
in affected bantering, and riding over towards the tower stairs. 
" Ulric alone unarmed, and all the rest on horseback and in 
movement! A plague on all newly married men! They 
think more of dalliance and love dian of donning a coat of 
mail. This way, Ulric, come ! ” 

“A moment, chieftain. I shall catch you at the end of 
the avenue,” said the figure. The baron rode away, with an 
envious look. In a few seconds Eleanor was on the upper 
platform of the tower, held fast in the deathlike grasp of her 
terrible companion. 

" Here is our chamber, dearest,” said she, trembling and 
afraid to look on him. 

“ Stop, here !” rejoined the figure. “ Tell me now, while 
looking down below on that deep ditch into which Ulric the 
deceived fell yesternight, art thou not a faithful wife ? ” 

Eleanor fixed her glazed looks on the demoniacal smile 
which curdled her blood. “ Mercy, mercy!” crietl she. “Have 
pity on my soul! ” 

" May thy soul, then, be saved —but may bis be damned 
for ever!” 

AVith these words, accompanied by a piercing scream from 
the agonised woman, the frightful scene was finished. A 
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Straggle on the platform’s verge — a fluttering motion as she 
was cast below — a heavy splash — and all was over. 

That very evening, at sunset, as the provost of the episcopal 
palace of Bamberg was busily occupied in paying the amount 
of their daily»hire to tire numerous workmen who were at that 
period employed in the repairs of the cathedral church hard 
by, he observed, from the little lodge in which he was stationed 
at one end of the bridge which communicated with the main 
street of the town, the figure of a man armed at all points, his 
visor down, galloping full speed towards the palace. As sopn 
as this person perceived that he aitfacted the attention of those 
beyond the bridge, he threw a piece of crumpled parchment 
on the road, and turning round suddenly was out of sight 
before any of the observers could even form a plan for stopping 
him. 

The parchment was soon picked up by the provost’s order, 
and found to contain the following words: 

“ Baron Gortz comes to-night, with 400 warriors, to annul 
the Bishop of Bamberg's excommunication, to receive back his 
10,000 silver marks, pillage the palace, and burn it to tlic 
ground.” 

“ Up with the draw-bridge ! Down with the portcullis ! 
Workmen all, stand fast! Let no man stir but to mount the 
ramparts and round towers! Carry up stones in hundreds to 
hurl down on the foe! Holloa! captain of the archers, muster 
your platoons, look well to your bows and quivers ! Men at 
arms, belt on your jackets of proof, accoutre your horses and 
stand firm and ready !■ Canons of our holy cathedral, while 
we fight for the blessed house of God, pray in the chuich, and 
send up hymns to heaven! ” 

Such were among the manifold orders given tliroughout the 
precincts of the episcopal palace of Jiamberg, as soon as the 
mysterious warning was promulgated within. Prompt obe¬ 
dience was given to each command. Every one.shuddered 
at the threatened approach of the terrible Baron Gortz: all felt 
it to be a case of life and death. 

And wild and various were the reports that spread abroad, 
as to the identity of him who gave the important warning. 
Many swore solemnly that he melted into air as soon as he 
threw the scroll upon the ground. Otliers testified as to the 
ethereal flames that issued from his horse’s feet and nostrils, 
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and played like a halo round his head. Some talked of fiery 
wings on which he mounted towards heaven. The least 
credulous believed that it was the archangel Michael, sent 
especially by the Virgin to preserve from ruin the cathedral 
dedicated to her glory. 

At daybreak the next morning, Baron Gortz and three 
hundred and seventy-six of his followers lay dead in the fusses 
and at the foot of the ramparts of the bishop's palace. Te 
Dmm was sung gratis for the victory, and de profundis for 
thg souls of those whose friends chose to pay for it. 

A scanty band of those who escaped the slaughter returned 
sorrowfully to Langenfcld. There were not many words 
spoken on the retreat. But two of the men who rode close 
together, both severely wounded, held the following short 
colloquy as they came in sight of the western round tower. 

“ Well, Paul, what do you think of this bloody business?” 

“ Why I think, comrade, that the ghost of Ulric Von Linz 
may not rest quietly in the grave.” 

The news of this remarkable transaction was quickly bruited 
throughout Germany. In every circle, in tire remotest villages 
and the most completely insulated castles, as well as in the 
populous towns, it was soon well known that the famous Gortz 
of Langenfeld was traitorously eiitrapned to his ruin by the 
ghost of his drowned squire ; and many a sermon on morality 
was preached to the lascivious nobles — these events serving 
as the text — by monks and friars, who discanted loudly on 
the sin (and privately whispered on the imprudence) of car¬ 
rying on an adulterous intercourse—with unliolted doors. 

But if the story soon became the common t-ilk of the country, 
excited horror anil siqierstition in the minds of mere genertd 
listeners, what were its’effects on those of Ulric’s two surviving 
friends, Ludwig of Steinbach and Count Karl Von Kreuken- 
thal? 

The ruin or the death of a dear companion is a sad event 
to the sympathetic bosom of human friendship, when it leads 
to, or carries a warning of one’s own. There is therefore 
small doubt that Count Karl and Baron Ludwig suffered in¬ 
tensely when they learned the sad story of their old com¬ 
panion's fate. And great were the encomiums passed on 
their goodness of heart and keen sensibility, by those who 
observed' their emotion when they first beard the story told. 
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and the shuddering agitation with which they received every 
subsequent mention of it. 

And its effect on the morals as well as the feelings of the 
two friends was not a little remarkable. Steinbach suddenly 
renounced a most sinful share in a conspiracy (for a pur¬ 
pose \Vfaich he previously thought very patriotic) against the 
emperor,—the latter having promulgated a decree declaring 
that all rebels or plotters, no matter what tlieir rank, should 
for the future die the felon's death of Imnying, the moment of 
their discovery. Count Karl, at the same time gave up the 
pursuit of two or three low amours, which, in spite of his 
plighted troth, he had warmly entered on; and it was remarked, 
that such was his excess of chastity, that he never touched a 
taoman’s hand, save that of his wife; and often did she ob¬ 
serve the increased horror with which at times he shrunk from 
even the soft pressure of herg. 

But the years continued to roll on; and by degrees Count 
Karl and his friend reverted to the fate of poor Ulric, as one 
of those extraordinary coineidences which so frequently startle 
us in our passage through life. They took every possible pains 
to fortify each other’s disbelief as to the supernatural power of 
the old Dutch-woman, and they endeavoured still to laugh to 
scorn her foretellings — at least those which regarded them¬ 
selves. What chance indeed, what possibility almost, of their 
ever being fulfilled i* 

Count Karl was now the father of children; and so cautious 
was he grown, so unapproachable in'fact by any thing wearing 
the semblance of the female form (always excepting the gentle 
Anna), that he had acquired universally the title of woman- 
hater, from the odium of which he was not freed, even in con¬ 
sideration of the close attachment which seemed to bind him 
wholly to his wife. 

Baron Ludwig was married and settled quietly in his castle, 
.carefully eschewing conspiracies and all other tilings which 
might be likely to end in hanging; and so strict in avoiding 
all contact with a rope, that he saw a wing of that very castle 
burned down one night, sooner than lend a hand to the ex¬ 
hausted servants who worked at tiie well, or pull up another 
bucket of water, which every one declared would have stopped 
the conflagration. 

Nevertheless — but we will regularly proceed to lead the 
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reader to the second part of the dratna^ arising from the old 
Dutchwoman’s foretellings. 

The legend does not record whether the invitation was 
given by the count or the baron ; but sure it is, that one fine 
morning in September they went out together into the woods 
of Great Felsberg, attended by a goodly train of men and dogs, 
to bunt the wild boar, an animal which then abounded in the 
forests, in numbers enough to fill with envy of the good old 
times the modern sportsman, who is doomed to many a day of 
fruitless toil, in vain endeavours to rouse up even one of tWe 
monsters from its lair. 

The cause of the particular day on which this hunting party 
took place being so fixed, was the unusual circumstance of tlie 
Countess Anna having decided on it on which to pay a visit, 
which was intended to end with the morrow, to her noble 
aunt. Baroness Eldegonda V'on Lichtenau, who had just 
arrived at a neighbouring castle for a sojourn of some weeks, 
to superintend the vintage, from which she derived a large 
revenue, but which, from circumstances foreign to our story, 
called imperiously for the mistress’s eye at this juncture. 

“ And so, Anna, thou hast fixed on this morning positively 
for thy visit ? ” 

“ Yes, my husband, if it so pleases thee; but if not, I can 
postpone it, or put it off entirely-” 

“ No, no, Anna, thou must go — I will not thwart thee in 
thy duty to this relative of tliine — I will not have it said 
that Karl, the woman-hater,” (and at these words the count 
attempted to laugh,) “carried his jealousy as far as his repug¬ 
nance, and kept even his wife from visiting her aunt" 

“ My dear husband, thy will is my law. I go, as thou 
biddest it—but I grieve to mark that thou art pained even 
when tliou seemest to smile. Speak frankly, mine own Karl 
— what is it that thus moves thee ?” 

“Nought but a foolish weakness, my Anna —wilt thou 
bear with it ? It is, in^truth, but my reluctance to' part with 
thee for a night — an unworthy misgiving seems to steal over 
me at being left alone — but go, go, my wife — thy duty, 
and perhaps our interest, requires diis mark of attention to thy 
aunt.” 

“ Ah, Karl! how delightful is it to see, in this objection to 
my absenting myself even for a day, such sweet proof of thy 
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unaltered love ! Come, come ! cheer up, my husband—thou 
shalt be rewarded for this— I will prove myself not less loving 
than thou art.” 

With these words Countess Anna placed her arm affec¬ 
tionately on her husband’s shoulder, and taking one of his 
hands in hers, she continued —“ Yes, Karl, this is true happi¬ 
ness—to find myself so dear to thee still—to know that for my 
sake thou hast given up (and it is not for me to blame the 
excess) even the acquaintanceship, not to say the friendship, 
of every other living woman ! And is it indeed for love of 
me thou hast done this ? Are all the early habits and frolics 
of thy youth — and they have told me, Karl, thou wert way¬ 
ward and truant in those days—are ali forgotten ?” 

“ Forgotten !" echoed the count, with a shudder. 

“ And dost thou indeed and for ever renounce all that used 
to be so dear to thee, Karl, — pleasure, society, the world ? 
And all for the sake of her who has little to requite the sacri¬ 
fice, but the truth of a fond heart and the pressure of a friendly 
hand !” 

“ Anna, Anna, this is torture in its worst shape ! Press 
not my hand in thine — good wife, release me — my blood 
tingles and runs chill! Oh .' fate, fate, what wouldst thou of 
me ? Let the curse at once fall down and end these pangs ! ” 

Count Karl, violently snatching away his hand as he gave 
utterance to this outburst of suffering, sank on a seat. His 
gentle countess placed herself beside him, terrified at his strange 
emotion. “ Why, Karl, my beloved, how or what is this ? 
This is the worst of those strange symptoms which from time 
to time I have observed in thee, when in the very moments of 
love’s dalliance thou hast shrunk and started from my side, as 
though thou hadst felt a basilisk’s touch, not mine. But never 
did look so fearful distort thy countenance—never words so 
wild break from thy trembling lips, since the day that brought 
the sad news of poor Clric Von Linz being drowned——” 

“ Drowned, hanged, stabbed in the dark, or choked by some 
fair yet treacherous fingers! Ay, those were the promised 
endings of our days of life! Stabbed! strangled ! Ha, ha, 
ha! ’tis wondrous droll—is it not, my Anns? 1 feel the soft 
yet deadly grasp on my throat this moment, and my heart 
throbs as though it vibrated to the feeble, yet suflicient stroke! 
Ha, ha, ha ! Bear with me, Anna — thou hast roused strange 
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|Hons in my mind—but the fit is passing away — forgive — 
Sget this phrenay — kiss roe, dearest! No — not thy hand 
l^in! just kiss my parched lips, and my cold brow, sweet 
jlpne 1 There, that is enough ! ’* 

“ Karl, Karl, my ueloved ! I will not, cannot quit thy side 
to-day — thou must not pass tliis night alone !” 

“ Yes, Anna, yes ! 1 must not add disgrace to agony. I 
am ashamed of this — 1 must not suffer self-contempt for this 
childish weakness to turn into dislike of her who witnessed it— 
of thee, my gentle wife.” 

“ Dear Karl, I will run the risk.” 

“ Thou shalt not, love, nor will 1. Man’s mind is a strange 
mystery, Anna. Kven when he knows himself unjust, and 
hates himself the while, he cannot stem the tide that turns that 
hate on others. Thou must now set out fur Lichteuau, good 
wife. I hear thy palfry neighing in tlie court-yard. And 
see ! the sun slopes over Felsberg crags — 'tis late, my love — 
thy aunt expects thee. To horse, to horse, my Anna! I shall 
be with thee a part of the way—as far as the cross-roads of 
the four brothers, where I am to meet Von Steinbach and 
take to our forest sports.” 

In a very short time the Count and Countess were mounted 
and away. They had neither of tliem much appetite for the 
repast prepared in the rcfecuiry ; and few words were spoken 
by either as they passed through the cohrt-yard, across the 
moat, and into the plantations and garden-ground that skirted 
the castle. As soon as tliey gained the road leading to tht; 
main route of Lichtonau, Countess Anna resolved to make an 
attempt to rouse her husliand fioni the uneasy mood of thought 
into which he was sunk. ‘‘ Dear Karl,” said she, leaning 
towards him across her (lalfry’s neck, “ I would that we might 
traverse alone the half-league of the road to cross-way 
where we are to part. Let my women and page, with the 
varlets, and all this noisy train of dogs and huntsmen, take 
the shorter and closer path tlirough the forest skirt, while we 
quietly ride on together. Wilt thou, love ? ” 

" Will I ? Caiist thou imagine a refusal to a proposal, 
Anna, that will give me a half-hour more of thy sweet com¬ 
pany unbroken in upon P ” And the Count instantly gave 
Orders in conformity with the wish of his wife. 

They were soon alone, walking their steeds at a slow pace 
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towards the appointed spot for parting. The Countess scarcely 
knew how to accomplish her purpose of withdrawing her hus¬ 
band’s reflections from that inward gulf in which they seemed 
plunged. It struck her that probably the best way would be 
to make them revert to some subject foreign to any personal 
cause of trouble ; and she playfully asked him if he would tell 
her a story. 

“ A story^ Anna ? ” exclaimed he starting, and with a look 
of surprise; “ why, what child's thought has taken possession 
of thy brain?” 

“ None, but the desire to sec thee look less absorbed in man¬ 
hood’s cares, my husband. So do repeat me somewhat of thy 
early adventures — or tell me some tales of local tradition 
which abound so in this part of the county. I have heard 
many a one since I came to live at Ureat Felsberg, but every 
spot around has its romantic legend of old times and scenes 
gone by. Come, Karl, stir up thy memory, and tell me some 
brief tde to turn me from sadness.” 

" Well, since thou wilt — and by my troth 1 believe thou 
art wise, my wife — I’ll tell thee the legend that lends its 
name to the cross-roads where we shall part anon-” 

“The cross-roads of the four brothers? I never knew 
there was a legend about it.” 

“ There is though, my love — and it is called The Be¬ 
witched Fiddlestick. Will you hear it, Anna? ” 

“ Ay, ay, Karl! The title sounds invitingly droll, and 
there is nought serious in it—just what 1 would list to in 
this morning’s mood.” 

“ Listen, then ! ” said the count, as reigning in still closer 
his steed, so as to check even his previous drowsy pace, he 
proceeded to recount the legend. “ Konrad Gerloch was the 
beet minstrel in the town of Kreukenthal. In no village, for 
ten miles round, would the young folks have danced in good 
heart, if any other than Konrad played the bass-viol at the 
wedding and christening parties. He was of course a personage 
of consequence — and he knew it. He sat at the upper table 
with the parents of the newly married or newly bom. The 
best bits and a goblet of the oldest wine were reserved for him. 
Whenever he spoke, all ears listened, for none knew better the 
knack of telling a story, sung a better song, or cracked a 
readier joke. 
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“ It was one evening in winter that there was a wedding 
at Freisbach. They danced late ; and it was pitch-dark, and 
the night far advanced, when old Konrad strapped his bass- 
viol on his back, and announced his intention of setting out for 
home. ‘ Stay, where you are, good Konrad,' said the whole 
party with one voice; ‘ the wind is to the north — it hails fast 
— the forest is not safe at an hour like this. M'’olves and 
bandits abound — to say nothing of the witches who hold tlreir 
sabbath in it.’ 

“ ‘ Tut, tut! ’ said the obstinate and foolhardy old man ; 
‘ I have a flask or two of good Rhine wine under ray belt, 
a furred cloak for my shoulders, and this iron-ended stick in 
iny hand. Thus I defy cold, wolves, and robbers! As for 
witches or goblins, if I meet any. I’ll make them dance to the 
sound of my viol—and they’ll confess. I’ll warrant it, that 
hell holds no minstrel like old Konrad Gcrloch.’ 

“ With these words, which made the young folk laugh and 
the old ones look grave, he gave a double roll to his fox-skin 
cloak, and set out to walk, with a Arm and steady pace, the 
path through the forest from Friesbach to Kreukenthal. 

“ He was not a quarter of .an hour on his way when the 
sky became more and more overcast, and at length every object 
was shrouded in gloom. Konrad began to regret his obstinacy, 
and longed for the good bed he had left behind him. But he 
never dreamt of returning. After all His bragging, he had 
not courage enough to brave the ridicule and the reproaches 
which he knew would have greeted him had he gone back. 
He therefore sturdily walked on ; but the very first glimmering 
of star-light which broke through the clouds, showed him that 
0 

“ What was now to be done } To proceed would only 
entangle him the deeper. To wrap himself in his cloak and 
lie down at the foot of a tree was a comfortless and hazardous 
alternative; for if he did not perish from cold, he would be 
most undoubtedly devoured by wolves. While he turned over 
in his mind these various views of his case, leaning with both 
hands on the top of his stick, he could not help muttering a 
smothered imprecation—and he bounded with joy at perceiving 
a sudden light dart through the foliage. ‘ It burns in the 
hut of some woodman ! ’ exclaimed he ; ‘ St. Babo be praised 1 ’ 

" He stepped forwards, but instantly the light disappeared, 
p 3 
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He struck the earth with his stick, and uttered a fierce oath. 
No sooner had the blasphemy passed his lips, than the light 
was again visible! 

“ It was not without great difficulty, and after threading 
many a tortuous path, that Konrad reached the spot where the 
light stiU burned. A sort of unholy instinct kept him from 
using any word of pious tendency—and on he went, his way 
illumined by the strange and growing brilliancy. Nothing 
could exceed his surprise when he at length arrived opposite a 
vast and splendid-looking caslle, which he had never before 
seen nor heard of in those parts. Music swelled suddenly on 
the air, and groups of dancers passed to and fro within the 
windows, their dark shadows rapidly traced on the curtains, 
transparent in a deep red flame. 

“ Konrad walked round and round the building, but could 
find no door, porch, or gate of entrance. At length an old 
man appeared by his side without his having perceived his 
approach. He handed a bugle-horn to the minstrel, who 
instantly put it to his mouth, and blew a blast that made the 
forest ring. A drawbridge was instantly let down, and Konrad, 
somewhat liewildered, but too happy at the prospect of shelter 
and hospitality to ask any questions, followed the old man, and 
was soon in a magnificent saloon in the very heart of the castle. 

“ All that he witnessed filled him with amaze. A crowd 
of people was before him ; some employed in the luxurious 
indulgences of the table, on a repast of a magnificence so 
wondrous that it at once made Konrad hungry, yet took away 
his appetite. Numerous parties were occupied in play, at 
games and with appurtenances which bis homely experience 
had never heard of. Jdui die giou-oi. ..teM.t.n.. wom. 
ing in a maze of dances of the most wild and fantastic 
variety. 

“ Old Konrad marched boldly up to a tall and portly man, 
whose manner of authority and politeness united, marked him 
for the host of all this fine company. ‘ My lord chieftain,’ 
said he, ‘ I am a poor minstrel, who have lost my way and 
found myself here, without knowing how or why. Pray allow 
me to pass the night in some corner of your castle, and I 
promise you to take myself off at daybreak without saying a 
word of what has passed.’ 

“ Konrad felt that he had gone too far in betraying his mis- 
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givings that all was not as it should be. But a benevolent 
smile from the tall gentleman reassured him. At his beckon 
a page came forward, unstrapped the bass-viol from the min¬ 
strel's back, and hung it up on one of the gilded nails which 
glittered in (lifferent parts of the chamber among the rich 
hangings. While the page did this, he gave a grin of an ex¬ 
pression so diabolical that old Konrad shuddered with fear— 
and still more when he saw that the place where the page had 
held his instrument was blackened and burned as though his 
hand had been on fire ! 

“ Old Konrad became confused and fearful. He walked 
about the room, but no one took notice of him. He vainly 
strove to discover an acquaintance—for he was known to all 
the nobles of the country—but whenever he fixed his looks 
on a face, a light vapour immediately spread over it, so as 
totally to conceal the features. While he strove to convince 
himself that all these strange things were real, he perceived 
all at once a bass-viol of most beautiful form, and elegantly 
ornamented, standing close at the foot of the orchestra where 
the musicians were seated. Seized with a fit of envious 
vanity, and resolved to give a proof of his skill to the goodly 
company and the band of his brother minstrels, he laid hold 
of the instrument, and at the same time took up Uie bow which 
lay beside it. The moment his fingers touched the bow they 
thrilled with a nervous sense of pain—Konrad attempted to 
throw away the bow, but in vain—it stuck to his hand as 
though it formed a part of him. Shocked and astonished, he 
looked round for aid, or some solution of these many mysteries 
—and then to his utter horror he observed, grinning at him 
from the orchestra, the cadaverous countenance of old Martin 
Metzler, his first master of music, who had been dead and 
buried for upwards of thirty years. 

“‘Holy Virgin, take pity on me!’ exclaimed Konrad. 
And at the words, musicians, dancers, gamblers, feasters—all, 
together with the castle itself, vanished from before his eyes. 

“ The next morning, some of the wedding guests who, more 
prudent than the old minstrel, had put off till daylight their 
return to Kreukenthal, found the poor traveller lying senseless 
at the foot of a gibbet by the roadside, a very beautifully 
wrought fiddlestick in his hand. 
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“ ‘ Holloa!' cried one,' what have we here ? By the mass ! 
old Konrad has chosen a hard couch!' 

And a strange pin for his viol and bow,’ said another. 
‘There they hang on the foot of the murderer's skeleton !’ 

“ ‘ And, devils and goblins ! ’ exclaimed a third, ‘ was he 
afraid that the blanched bones would be cold in the night? 
Here is his cloak spread over the fleshless shoulders 1 ’ 

“‘What a calculating old fellow he is!’ observed one of 
the party, who strove to rouse up the old musician ; ‘ see, he 
brought two bows with him, that he might not be at a loss if 
he broke or lost one of them.’ 

“ Brought fairly to himself by the persevering efforts of the 
good peasants, Konrad soon recovered his presence of mind 
and his usual cunning air of importance. He attributed to 
the cold the cause of his state of insensibility ;—but he took 
good care not to say a word of the infernal vision which he 
had seen and acted in during the night. 

“ But safely lotlged in his cottage, he carefully examined the 
bow of which he had become so strangely possesised. A thrill 
of terror was the result, 'fhe Iww was nothing more nor less 
than a dead man’s bone highly polished ; and on it be observed, 
curiously cut, the name of a neighbour, well known in the 
town as a practitioner in many different ways of magic. Kon¬ 
rad waited till night set in, and then he took his way to the 
house of this man of evil fame. 

“ ‘ Good Father Hans,' said he, with reverential tone and 
abject salutation, ‘ here is a fiddlestick which 1 believe to be 
yours, and which I found last night.’ 

‘‘ The wixard grew pale at these words. After a pause of 
agitation, he murmured;—‘Ah, Master Konrad, you saw 
strange sights last night! A word from you could do me 
great mischief! ’ 

“ ‘ God forbid that I should say it, neighbour 1’ 

“ ‘ You are right, Konrad ; for were I burned alive, some 
ill might happen to you I ’ 

“ Konrad rose to retire, for he was becoming very uneasy 
once more. The wizard, however, held him down again, and 
putting his head close, whispered into his ear—‘ Who are 
your enemies, Konrad ? I will this very night throw a curse 
on their cattle, or a withering spell on them ! ’ 

“ ‘ 1 have no enemies, neighbour, and 1 wish ill to no one.’ 
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‘‘' How, then, can I be useful to you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Give him this purse ! It will puzzle him to spend all it 
contains, for squander what he may, nine golden crowns will 
always remain at the bottom.’ 

“ These words were spoken by a tall man, who was not 
most assuredly in the wizard’s little closet when Konrad 
entered it. How did he come in, for the door was carefully 
closed ? His face had a sinister and wild expression, but his 
smile reminded the minstrel of that which passed across the 
countenance of the lord of the forest castle, as he had seen 
him the night before. 

“ ‘ This is the work of the evil-one ! ’ cried Konrad, — * I 
will not risk my soul by accepting it.’ 

“ ‘ If this purse is the work of the fiend, I am damned ! ’ 
exclaimed the stranger, with a forced and bitter laugh. 

“ Konrad, half re-assured, and tempted beyond resistance 
by the tingling sound of the gold pieces as the stranger chinked 
them in his hand, could not refuse. He took the purse from 
the stranger, put it in his double pocket, and when he looked 
round again, the tempter was gone. Konrad was almost sure 
he smelt the faint odour of brimstone, but that might (as he 
wished to think) hav4 been fancy. 

“ In a little while all things were changed with old Konrad. 
He was soon the purchaser of a handsome house, and he lived 
in the style of the wealthiest burgher of Kreukenthal. He 
nevertheless, for appearance sake, kept up the practice of his 
art. He attended and played at the balls and weddings as 
before; but he travelled on the back of a well-caparisoned and 
drowsy-paced mule, while a varlet trudged beside him, carrying 
the bass-viol in a case. 

This new order of tHmgfo oftwoo .1 ..vhj— ture in 

burg. The received opinion was, of course, that Konrad had 
found a treasure, and that it was hid in his house. 

“ Now Konrad had four nephews, good-for-nothing fellows, 
for whom he would do absolutely nothing. One day they said 
among themselves, ‘ Our uncle is now rich, — we should not 
be in want-’ 

“ It was enough. Each procured an arbalette, and all took 
their station at the cross roads, where Konrad was sure to 
pass that very day. The minstrel’s hour was come — the 
term of his compact expired ; —four arrows pierced him at 
once—he fell dead ; — his varlet, more lucky, escaped. 
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" The four brothers, forgetting in their avidity this witness 
of their crime, ran to strip the body and seize &e key of the 
house. But a tall man of terrible aspect was already in pos¬ 
session of the murdered carcass, which he tlirew across his 
shoulder; then with a yell of laughter that echoed through the 
wood, be exclaimed, ‘ 1 bought it 1 1 bought it! ’ and in a 
moment more be disappeared. 

“ While the murderers stood in the double terror of guilt 
and superstition, they were surrounded by the provost and his 
archers, whom the varlet had met in the wood. The bloody 
hands — the varlet’s evidence — the disappearance of Konrad, 
were more than enough. The four murderers were hanged, 
each on the tree which concealed them from their luckless 
uncle. It was long before tlieir story about the fiend who 
carried away the body obtained belief. But the death-bed 
confession of Hans, the wizard, confirmed it, and established 
the whole of this legend. — And here we are, my own Anna, 
at the cross roads of the four brothers! ” 

“ St. Elfrida protect and bless us ! ” piously exclaimed the 
countess, who, in spite of her assumed air of gaiety as her 
husband told the story, had grown deadly pale by the time 
she reached the fatal spot, where her imagination conjured up 
the closing scene of the tragedy. 

“ Thou hast never before heard this old tale ? ” asked the 
count. 

" Never so minutely told as now, — nor yet that the 
minstrel sold himself to the fiend for gold. Olivy, the in- 
tendant’s wife, who once amused me with some mention, of the 
strange adventure, even said that it was the curse of an old 
woman that caused poor Konrad’s ruin.” 

“ Indeed,' said Count JVarl, witn much einodon and in a 
tone of alarm. 

“ Heavens, my husband! what causes this look and that 
accent? Hast thou seen aught that thy eyes should start forward 
thus, and thy lip quiver ? Or does the mere name of woman 
move thee so ? ” 

" Woman, my Anna, young or old is a dangerous animal — 
thou, thou alone excepted! Here we part, love, can’st lean 
towards roe and exchange one kiss? Good morning and a 
good journey, dearest." 

“ Oh, Karl, Karl!" said the countess, a flood of tears 
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bursting out and breaking the sentence into almost incoherent 
words, “ this kindness, this affection tortures me even more 
than thy mysterious air of suffering. — What ailest thee, my 
husband ? Thou art ill at heart, and wilt not deign to un¬ 
bosom thyself here, — here in this true breast.” 

“No, no, sweet flower of Lichtenau!” replied the count, 
with a softened, but forced air of gallantry and gaiety. “ No, 
1 am well, -very well; but all men have a demon, Anna, and 
I mine.” 

“A demon!” said the countess, gazing intently on her 
husband. 

“ Ay, Anna, even so—a demon in the shape of some wild 
passion, some strange fancy, some wayward notion — no 
matter what its shape, but still a demon that haunts and 
harasses us at times. But 1 too, Anna, possess an angel to 
counteract the workings of the fiend—to lead back my vexed 
thoughts again — to keep the balance even — nay, to bear 
down in joy’s fulness the scale in which the good is weighed 
against the ills of life.” 

“ ’Tis sweet to hear thee talk thus, Karl, yet I am not quite 
satisfied. A spell hangs o’er this accursed spot ; the evil one 
seems to haunt it still! Good day, good sport, my husband 1 
Bear thee well till thou fcelest this fond hand once more !” 


So saying, the countess cantered off, followed by her at¬ 
tendants, a smile lighting up her countenance and making even 
her tears glisten, as though sorrow was brightened by some 
up-rising beam of comfort. Count Karl had nearly relapsed 
into his wayward mood at his wife’s parting words, and the 
ever-springing pang which the touch, die thought, or the 
mention of a woman’s hand created. But he gave spurs to 
steed, and exchanging one more kind look with his fail 
partner, uc ^ wood; and at the ap¬ 

pointed rendezvous, he found his frienn, liuuo.^,t, 
with a train suiting his state and the object of the meeting. 

It was just at this season that large flocks of wild pigeons, 
migrating from the northern parts of Europe, came down to 
the forest shelter of Germany and France, and were caught on 
their passage by the peasants and sportsmen of Uiose coun¬ 
tries, by various devices which occupied for awhile men, 
women, and children. One of tlie most obvious means of 
ent apment was the use of large nets suspended from the 
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trees in the open ways of the woods where the passage of the 
birds was most likely to take place. As Karl, Ludwig, and 
their party now trotted on the paths, while the dogs and 
prickers beat strongly the brush-wood at either side, they were 
often obliged to stoop low, to pass freely under the nets that 
dangled above the road, and they at times amused themselves 
by observing the struggling prisoners, who flapped their en¬ 
tangled wings in the treacherous meshes. 

The two nobles were always glad of an opportunity of 
meeting and being alone together. There seemed to be a sort 
of mysterious sympathy leading them to this, particularly since 
die sad catastrophe that tore poor Von Linz from their fellow¬ 
ship ; yet it was strange, too, that they should so associate, for 
they never met that a cloud of gloom did not hang over them, 
colouring their looks, their feelings, and their discourse. 

But it must be something more real than superstitious 
weakness, something of actual, material ill, that could over¬ 
power the exhilarating inspiration of the chase in two beings 
in manhood’s prime, bold, ardent, and enterprising. As the 
horns sounded, and the dogs gave tongue, and the wild boars 
snorted deflance, and bared their tusks for flght, the friends 
forgot all misgivings, all memory of the past, all thought of 
the future, and the day went merrily on, hour after hour wit¬ 
nessing their animated enjoyment. 

It was at last sunset. They had been led on to a con¬ 
siderable distance from Great Felsberg ; and the growing 
gloom of the forest warned them that it was time to seek the 
castle, where Steinbach had promised to pass the night. An 
end was therefore put to the sports. The tired, yet reluctant 
dogs, were called off and coupled, and the prickers, huntsmen. 



togetlier at full speed by the nearest homeward track. 


Steinbach, whose horse was fiery and instinctively anxious 
to reach the home-stall, had advanced somewhat a-head of 


Count Karl, when they reached a rather narrow and pre¬ 
cipitous pass. The latter reined in his steed, to descend the 
broken road with greater safety. His friend, less cautious, or 
hurried on by the impatience of the animal, galloped rapidly 
down the craggy way. In a few minutes the count reached 
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the bottom of the rising ground, and entering again into the 
level forest-track, was startled by the sound of a voice, which 
he scarcely recognised for that of Steinbach, uttering hoarse 
cries for help, while the trampling of a horse’s hoofs seemed 
to say that some struggle was going on. 

Count Karl pressed forward, but what was his horror on 
observing his friend’s furious steed galloping back past hi n, 
riderless — and, a few paces more in advance, that dear 
loved friend himself, in whose destiny his own seemed wound 
up, hanging in the centre of the road, his neck twisted and 
entangled in one of the pigeon nets, his legs and arms wildly 
thrown about in the fierce struggle with fate; while above 
him and at each side the fluttering birds flapped their wings 
in the meshes, or were freed by his random clutchings; and 
the branches which formed the double gallows from which he 
hung, bent, croaked, and shook their seared foli!^;e aloft ? 

The pang of agony that shot through Count Karl was more 
than may be imagined, and almost more than man might bear. 
It was not mere horror for the dreadful fate of another, and 
that is terrible to a feeling heart, but it was also the certain 
conviction of his own awful destiny brought home with an 
electric pang, at sight of this frightM fulfilment of the second 
imrtion of the prophecy. He was for a moment — and at 
such a time a moment was worth an age — unnerved, un¬ 
manned. He had no power of motion or of thought. The 
gurgling sound of strangulation, tlie audible heavings of the 
breast, and frantic struggles, all told that his friend was at 
almost the latest gasp — yet Count Karl stirred not — but 
gazed in horror and stupefaction, as though his share of the 
curse had already come. 

And well might he so believe! — for in an instant more, 
a woman, coarsely clad, with active bound and agitated looks, 
and an unclasped knife in her hand, sprang into the road from 
the covert of the wood. This seemed indeed the evident per¬ 
sonification of his doom. Instinct rather than reason — the 
love of life rather than the dread of danger — man’s most 
mighty impulse — now re-assumed its sway — and the bold 
hunter of the forest, he who would have confronted peril in a 
thousand other forms, fied in disgrace and terror, recreant to 
his friend, his sex, and his very nature! 

It would be hard to tell the wild imaginings that possessed 
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hira as he fled, the yagrant riot (aa the legend expresses it) of 
his debauched and inebriated brain. The frightful figure of 
tile struggling Steinbach, and the water-bloated carcass of Von 
Linz, were for ever before his eyes ; and to these were added, 
when he reached the cross-roads, the dangling skeletons of the 
gibbeted murderers, with the fiend who carried off his prey 
from the polluted spot. 

This was a fcar&l combination of horrid fancies, goading 
and lashing on the almost phrensied mind of Count Karl to¬ 
wards the goal of utter despair. Fie reached his castle in the 
gloom of night; and scarcely speaking or looking at his as¬ 
tonished domestics, be rushed to his own apartment and flung 
himself into the nearest chair. All wondered at the non- 
appearance of Baron Steinbach, of whom the huntsmen could 
give no account Strange notions filled the minds of the ser¬ 
vants. Count Karl was a feudal lord, and ran no risk of in¬ 
trusion from his vassal attendants. No one of the household 
questioned or approached him. The repast prepared for his 
refreshment lay untouched in the eating-hall. He was left 
to the most hideous of solitudes, — that which is peopled by 
the dark phantasms of incipient phrensy. 

As long as bis lamp was alight he was heard at times 
pacing up and down his sleeping-chamber; and again long 
intervals occurral of silence, now and then faintly broken by 
some murmured and incoherent words. Darkness was at 
length established in the room. One by one the household 
retired ; and Count Karl himself, worn out by the intensity 
of sufiering, sank on his bed and lay down with his desolate- 
nesB to toss about in waking agony, or sleep in that which is 
still more terrible. 

All the wild fancies of the last few hours were then multi¬ 
plied in every form. Preposterous scenes of horror danced 
confusedly before him. Every object that imagination could 
create, in connexion with those whose actual being was so 
cruelly stamped on his mind, were now around, above, beside 
him, in that unfathomable mood of mingled fact and fiction 
which had so wholly possessed him. 

One leading object — one key-stone to the arch of agony 
which spanned his mind — was ever before him. A woman’s 
hand, armed at all times, but in ever-shifting varieties, with 
some frightful instrument of death, seemed to mix in the 
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crowd of fantastic images, hovering over his head, directed 
against bis breast, or grasping his full and choking throat. 

At length — and Count Karl scarcely knew whether he 
was awake or slept the while — he thought the actual creeping 
touch of human Ungers passed across his face. His whole 
frame was cramped and his blood curdled. The bed-covering 
rose and fell like the surface of troubled waters, from the 
heavings of liis breast as his heart throbbed and he panted in 
excess of terror. 

The fit passed over. Again he dozed — slept — dreamt 1 
Again the distorted visions of fevered agony rushed across his 
mind ; and again, while thus persecuted with unreal phan¬ 
tasms, the actual touch of mortality came on him. He 
doubted no more. He could not be deceived. It was a 
hand — not hard and broad and bony, seizing him with manly 
force — but light and fleshy, such as might grace the form of 
some soft woman, that now fell gently on his breast, and 
passing thence to his face, moved to and fro, as if searching 
out some sensitive and vital spot, in which to plant the 
poniard which imagination pictiu-ed as gleaming in its fellow’s 
grasp. 

The sufferer could no more move from this dread con¬ 
sciousness than can the victim of torture break away from the 
bands and bolts that fasten him to the rack. He lay every 
moment expecting the blow of death, in that state of forced 
and fearful resignation which a criminal works himself up 
to in the few moments that see the fatal axe suspended above 
his neck. 

But this was not long to be endured. Hail the hand that 
now stole across Count Karl’s blanched cheek and pressed his 
panting breast remained thus for another minute, he had pro¬ 
bably quite sunk under the appalling torture. But a heavy 
sigh, which burst involuntarily from him, seemed the signd 
for its withdrawal. He was again free. The spell seemed 
removed that had enthralled bis feelings; and the frame that 
erewhile lay in tlie torpor of coming death now throbbed and 
shook in all the desperate energy of recovered vigour. His 
brain felt a flame — his parched tongue clove to his mouth — 
his nerves twitched and quivered with fevered force. Again 
the horrid visions danced their round in his imagination. 
New forms and new combinatioiiB of terror mingled in mazes 
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more hideous and horrible than ever. He was wrought into 
a complete aptitude for the final explosion of phrensy, and 
the match was soon applied to the train. 

Again the hand dropiied softly on the-flushed and fevered 
face of Count Karl. It was like oil falling upon fire. One 
pang — one scream — one bound from the bed, with a force 
that shook the room and rattled every article of furniture in 
astounding force — and the maniac (for so he was) rushed to 
the freedom of the open window, beyond which a low balcony 
hung out in the moonlight air. As he fled, he cast one 
frantic look behind, and saw indeed a female form, which 
rushed after him with outstretched arms. He turned away 
his bead — reached the balcony — placed bis hands on the 
balustrade, and vaulting over with the force of fear aiding bis 
active strength, he was in a moment whirling downwards 
through the air — then dashed to pieces on the craggy sides 
of the mountain on which the castle was perched. 

It needs not to be told that it was (iountess Anna who was 
thus the innocent and agonized cause and witness of her hus¬ 
band’s fate. Resolved to give him a surprise, which her heart 
falsely promised her would be one of delight, she had returned 
from her visit to Lichtenau, even Itefore the unfortunate count 
came back to the castle. She gave immediate orders that her 
return was to be concealed from him. And placing herself 
in a private closet that communicated with his chamber, she 
await^, with the patient playfulness of afiection, till he slept. 
Then, resolved to bring him as she hoped to awaking pleasure, 
by the gentlest means of surprise, she stole out; and breath¬ 
less with innocent anxiety, she performed, in a much shorter 
space of time than it appeared to her half-maddened suflPerer, 
the well-meant but fatal series of manual experiments which 
brought on so frightful a result. 

The legend says nothing of the subsequent adventure of 
the Countess Anna. But the remains of a little rustic temple 
near the ruins of the castle of Great Felsburg have borne 
from remote tradition the title of the Shrine of the Pilgrim 
Countess ; and it is believed to have been erected by the 
wretched widow in honour of her saint, after the performance 
of a long and perilous pilgrimage, in penance for her fatal in¬ 
discretion. 

The morning after Count Karl’s dreadful death, Baron 
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Ludwig of Steinbach was brought to the casde, alive and 
quite recovered, but still somewhat weak, and not a little 
frightened at the almost miraculous .escape he bad from stran¬ 
gulation. The woman who so providentially arrived on the 
spot of his accident, in time to cut him down and save bim 
by her careful attendance during the night, was the wife of a 
woodcutter, and was employed in packing up and trimming 
the faggots of her husband’s felling, when the struggles and 
cries of the half-hanged baron brought her to his relief. 

Baron Steinbach was killed sixteen years afterwards, in an 
action against a party of imperial troops, and left a large 
family to inherit and hand down his name and honours. 

About the same period a poor brother of the order St. Bene¬ 
dict died, in tlie o<iour of sanctity, in the abbey of that order at 
Bingen. He had been nearly twenty years an inmate of diat 
holy house, and had been remarkable for his austerities, volun¬ 
tary penances, and frequent flagellations. Ilis name he never 
divulged till the day of his death. He then declared it to be 
Ulric Von Linz, and begged the prayers of the brotherhood 
for his soul, weighed down by the weight of many sins, par¬ 
ticularly that of the murder of his wife Eleanor in a fit of 
jealousy, two days before he entered the abbey as a noviciate. 

Thus we have the result of the Three Foretellings. One 
of the random prophecies was fulfilled, solely from the victim's 
belief in the accomplishment of the others. And what a deep 
lesson does it read to us, of the weakness of the human min^ 
and the gigantic power which superstition holds over it 1 
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A YEAR OF JOY. 

A LEGEND OT THE TWELFTH CENTUKT. 


While the celebrated Frederick Barbarossa, afterwards Em¬ 
peror of Germany, was yet a youth, and his uncle, Conrad, 
the Duke of Swabia, still living, he was the hero of a little 
tale of love, so wondrously pure in its nature, as to throw a 
reproach on stories of periods more refined, and to convince us 
that that master passion was not dependent on the progress of 
dvilisation for its most genuine and delicate development. 

The young knight of Hohenstauffen, as Freilerick was then 
called, possessed many of the qualities of heroism; and even 
in his earliest youth he gave proofs of the character which 
afterwards became so celebrated. But historians care little to 
seek for or to dwell on the romantic episodes of early life, 
which give a truer insight into the dispositions of public men 
than those glaring actions either of virtue or vice, which, in¬ 
stead of being illustrative of the natural character, most com¬ 
monly proceed from influences out of its control. 

Among the loveliest of the daughters of the Duke of 
Swabia’s vassals, was Gela, whose father was but a serf, and 
she, like the other maidens of her station, exposed of course 
to all the temptations by which the son of her feudal lord 
might choose to assail her. Frederick heard of her beauty, 
and with die natural ardour of youth and the usual motives 
of a feudal knight, he went expressly from the heart of his 
uncle’s state to its confines, which extended to the Rhine, and 
there, in the town of Muhlburg, he waited an opportunity to 
gratify his excited curiosity. 

After several inefibctual attempts, which but inflamed his 
wishes and produced that preparatory excitement so favourable 
to one who was determined to be enamoured to a certain point, 
the young knight at last succeeded in getting a view of the 
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uniuspecting maiden, without letting her know the rank of 
her observer; for in the romantic mood he resolved to en¬ 
courage, he was determined that no influence but that of hia 
personal i>ersuBsion should induce Gela to listen to his stiit. 

It was passing under an arcade that connected the principal 
square of the town with the church where the innocent girl 
regularly repaired to her devotion, that Frederick first met 
her, and was told by the dependant, whom he had taken as a 
pilot on this voyage of discovery, that he now gazed on the 
celebrated beauty of Muhlburg. Struck with admiration, and 
already before he saw her half in love, the looks of Frederick 
did not fail to express all the ardour of his feelings. Gela's 
eye caught the looks so intently following her movements and 
so fixed .upon her face. She blushed deeply, and betrayed a 
consciousness — and as Frederick thought a sympathy — 
which vanity whispered him she would not have accord^ so 
promptly to a common admirer. He followed her into the 
church, placed himself near her so as to have a AiII view of 
her beauty, and during the time of service he thought little of 
the holy office celebrated by priest, but much, very much, of 
the lovely votary who silently offered up her prayers to Heaven. 

Satisfied as to the real charms of the reputed beauty, he 
now began to devise the best means of securing them to him¬ 
self ; and having ascertained the pl|ce where Gela lived, be 
entered into a consultation with Rudolf, the devoted attendant 
who was his confidant in this adventure. 

“ Oh, Rudolf! she is indeed lovely—too lovely for her low 
rank in life — and far too lovely for my hajipiness, unless site 
can be mine.” 

" Why not, my gracious lord ? Myself and your two 
horse-grooms can drag her from her father’s and brother's 
arms this very night.” 

“ Forbid it, saints of heaven 1 ” 

“ Count Frederick, you were not so scrupulous when Ger¬ 
trude of Arnheira was carried to your bower.” 

“ Rudolf, thy reproach is scarcely just. She whom you 
name was more than half won when she was led from her 
father’s cottage. She wore not the innocent smile of Gela!” 

“ Well, then, ray master, if force revolts you, try persuasion. 
A heavy purse of gold secured you the possession of Anne of 
Ebersdorf.” 

0 2 
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" There is no sordid or selfish expression in Gek’s open 
looks, Rudolf. She is not to be bought and sold!" 

“ Abandon the pursuit, then, good my lord! I know no 
other means of obtaining possession of the prize except by 
purchase or force." 

'' I do, though, Rudolf ; and Gela shall be mine by 
other means, or not at all. Conquest shall make her mine ! 
Love shall be the sole weapon; nor shall gold corrupt, any 
more than violence undo her. I swear to win her to my arms 
by love alone, or to renounce her quite; to make her share 
my passion, not to submit to it! " 

“ Nay then, count, if this romantic notion has possessed 
you, my presence can be but of more harm than help! ” 

“ I think BO, too, Rudolf, and I wish you to leave me to 
myself. Hasten back to court,—say nought of me,— you 
know not where 1 am nor on what pursuit. Remember 1 you 
will not betray me ? ” 

“ From this hour no mortal shall know more of your plans, 
my noble master, than my tongue has already told." 

" Enough, good Rudolf, be staunch and secret! " 

And Rudolf was so. He told no more, — but he had 
already told enough to mar the amorous and romantic plan of 
his young master, not with a treacherous design, but from over 
excess of zeal. 

The father of Gela was a husbandman in easy circumstances, 
tilling his ground, greatly to the benefit of the lord of the soil, 
and a little to his own. He was a serf it is true, but not quite 
a slave ; and his children, though obliged like ail their class 
to work for their own support, were not absolutely forced to 
toil for a bare existence. Even in those days, when social life 
knew hut few shades, and extremes were almost touching, there 
were still gradations between the higher and the very lower 
ranks. Gela’s father stood somewhere — it would be hard to 
exactly classify his place — but somewhere between his lieg^ 
lord and the mere drudge of the farm-yard. His sons and 
daughters had the benefit of his comparative refinement; but 
one of them bore that inherent stamp of natural grace, that 
patent of superiority to her station, an instance of which is even 
now remarkable, but then was marvellous. That one was Gela. 

Besides her there were another daughter and several sons. 
The girl was always ailing, and at times almost bed-ridden. 
Gela was her nurse; and she acted almost the part of a mother 



to her brothere, though they were older than she, for her 
father waa a widower, and on her had fallen all the domestic 
cares and household management for all. The house which 
this family inhabited was at some short distance from the 
town, on the banks of the Rhine, surrounded by vineyards 
and commanding a view of the broad river, the very haWt of 
gazing on which might give to the beholders a reflected cha¬ 
racter of depth, expanse, and dignity. 

This is not the place to examine the question of moral 
effects produced by the influences of scenery on the mind. 
That mountaineers and sailors are susceptible of strong im¬ 
pressions from constant intercourse with nature’s wild gran¬ 
deur, is admitted. If so, why doubt an analogous sympathy 
with objects of lesser proportions ? If the boor of the 
Dutch swamps be dull and heavy, or the shepherd of the 
sandy deserts of Gascony no livelier than the flock he guards, 
why not suppose the dwellers on the Rhine to catch their 
placid, serious, regular tone of character from the grand object 
of external nature, that not even a casual passenger may gaze 
on without a deep, calm flow of feeling stealing on his soul ? 
Be the cause what it might, such was the habitual tone of 
Gela's well-regulated mind. Her heart and her brain were in 
constant unison. Feeling and reflection never jarred. No 
struggle was kept up between sense and sensibility. The 
whole was harmony, and she its living type. 

It was at the close of a day of usual labour followed by re¬ 
pose, that the whole family I have described were sitting at 
their evening meal in front of their dwelling. Gela was be¬ 
side her sick sister, her constant post; and the common, 
perhaps the common-place, round of social converse was going 
on when a young stranger in a hunting dress and on foot 
appeared before the party. His dogs at his heel apxieared, no 
more than himself, fatigued, yet he told a story of his having 
lost his horse in the chase, and he asked hospitality and lodg¬ 
ing for the night. 

The prepossessing air of the stranger would have no doubt 
procured a hearty assent from the father of the family, even if 
hospitality had not been a law of the age of chivalry. A cheer- 
fdl acquiescence and a cordial invitation W partake of the 
frugal repast were instantly given by the father, and confirmed 
by all the children, save one. It was not the invalid who 
Q 3 
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silently hang her head, and hid her blushing cheeks, as the 
sportsman seemed to wait anxiously for one invitation more to. 
complete the general welcome. After a moment's pause he 
fixed his looks on Gela, and asked, in a tone which she thought 
seemed to blend something of command with supplication, 
“ And will not you, fair maiden, join your voice to the other 
biddings ? Is the tired stranger unwelcome to you alone ? 
Do you fear to give shelter to the wayfarer ? " * 

“You are welcome to the shelter of my father’s house. Sir 
Stranger. Hospitality never stops to take counsel from dis¬ 
cretion—nor do we fear to do a kind action, even though there 
were some risk in it." 

Gela was hurried to make this reply by the somewhat dis¬ 
satisfied looks of her father and brotliers, which rather seemed 
to reproach the previous want of courtesy, so complained of by 
the stranger. 

“ If there be risk, it is all on my side, fair Gela,” said the 
stranger, in a half whisper, and sitting down beside the blush¬ 
ing girl with a self-command which was however softened by 
a tinge of timidity. So it is, that even incipient love teaches 
diffidence to the high and lordly. When the passion is full 
grown, its first fruit is humility. 

And it was not long before the admiration of Count Frede¬ 
rick ripened into the most powerful attachment for Gela. Day 
after day he found his way to her father’s house; and having 
once established a footing of acquaintanceship there, he was at 
every new visit received with new pleasure. Unknown in that 
part of the country, the good serfs little thought who it was 
they entertained, and his modest bearing only allowed them 
to Mieve that he was some young mail of gentle blood, amus¬ 
ing himself, as he asserted, with the sports which abounded 
in that neighbourhood. His numerous presents of game, and 
his constant appearance in the accoutrements of the chace, gave 
proofs in support of the chairacter he assumed, and it was never 
questioned openly by any of the family. 

Franz Richter, for such was the name he assumed, was 
quickly a great favourite with his new friends—at least with 
Aose of the good peasants who seemed inclined to admit him 
to the familiarity of that term. But in the manner of Gela 
there was a constant reserve which would have driven Frede¬ 
rick to despair, had not evident pleasure in his society as con¬ 
stantly struggled through it. He saw that he had, even in 



despite of all her prudence, her modesty, and an evident, yet 
unpremeditated air of respect, whenever she listened to or ad* 
dressed him, gained great ground in her regard ; and once or 
twice, when seizing some fair occasion, he pressed on her with 
unwonted warmth of language, she blushed and sighed, and 
gave such token of sympathy that he Wieved for a moment 
all that his most excited hopes suggested. 

But Gela as instantly recovered from these lapses of the 
heart. She started back as if affrighted at the discovery ofher 
danger, and her looks seemed to carry reproach to her tempter 
and remorse for herself. 

Thus three weeks rapiiUy passed hy. Count Frederick was 
in no mood to reckon time nor calculate dangers. Yet the 
long absence from his father’s court, and the chances of his 
being recognised, at intervals struck forcibly upon his thoughts, 
and finally he heard the warning. He felt it necessary to 
bring to a termination this romantic freak. He had never be¬ 
fore devoted a tithe of the time to complete a conquest The 
triumphs of the great over the lowly are, alas ! too often ready 
made. Yet there was something so delightful in this new 
method of love-making, and in the exquisite suspense it en¬ 
tailed on the lover, that he shrunk back at the notion of success. 
Strange perversion of feeling! Strange anomaly of sensation! 
Yet, who has not felt it ? 

While thus lingering in the double influence of his passion, 
he one evening bent his way to his .accustomed haunt, and his 
road lay through one of those secluded little glens which run 
up in so many places from the river between two shadowing 
and wood-covered hills. Scarcely had he entered this solitude, 
when he saw a female figure gathering herbs by the side of the 
little stream that rippled through the glen. It was Gela. 
Frederick was soon by her side. He offered to assist in her 
task of collecting medicinal simples for the use of her sick 
sister. She consented, and for some time they continued their 
task silently, and as if neither knew exactly how to finish the 
work, and had forgotten how it began. At length, as though 
a sudden inspiration of courage had darted from on high into 
Frederisk’s heart, he paused, looked tenderly on the lovely 
girl by whose side he stood, took her hand, pressed it to his 
heart, and murmured ‘‘ Dear, dear Gela! 1 love you!” 

The words were simple, the sentiment obvious ; yet how 
« 4 
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powerful their effect ? All the eloquence of language, all the 
argumenta of sophistrjr, could never produce as much. Gela 
was utterly overwhelmed by this avowal, although she had 
been less than woman had she not previously observed and un¬ 
derstood the sentiment, and dte symptoms which betrayed its 
existence. But instead of the rapture which the words and 
looks of her lover might be supposed to create, her only sensa¬ 
tion was terror—terror arising from many causes, for her own 
honour and the safety, perhaps the lives, of those most dear to 
her. No sooner did Frederick’s words fall on her ear, than 
she instantly dropped on her knees before him, and raising her 
clasped hands, she exclaimed, in an accent that thrill^ his 
heart with surprise and sorrow, “ Oh! forgive me! forgive 
me! I am greatly guilty —but you will not refuse mercy.” 

“ Mercy ! Forgive you, Gela ” cried Count Frederick, 
in amaze, and raising her from the ground ; “ 1 cannot com. 
prehend this — ’tis for me to seek ffour pity, as I ask your 
love—for me to prostrate myself before yon, beautiful and 
virtuous as you are — my fate is in your bands ; tell me that 
you admit my passion—that you return it—or you drive me 
to despair! ” 

“ Oh, spare me this mockery—’tis too cruel! Is it not 
enough that my treacherous heart has led me to listen to the 
seductions of your influence ? 1 am punished sufficiently by 

the consciousness of ray presumption !” 

“ What language is tliis ? What mean yon, Gela ? Pre¬ 
sumption ! in listening to — or, could I but hope it from these 
vague words,—in returning, the love of Franz Richter?” 

“ No, I can no longer act a part of vile hypocrisy -— I 
know you but too well! Oh ! Count Frederick, forgive, and 
spare roe!” 

“ Ha ! yon know me ? Rudolf has then betrayed me ? ” 

“ Say not betrayed —, he warned me who you were, to for¬ 
ward, not to thwart your views — and I, criminal and weak, 
instead of flying and hiding myself from the danger of your 
love, have risked my own, my dear father’s, my brothers’ 
safety, in spite of this warning ! But spare me, noble count 1 
at least have pity for the weakness which yielded to attractions 
that overcame the sense of peril which they excited !” 

“ Say then, Gela, oh ! say it and seal my happiness, that 
despite your dread of my station and my power, which bade 
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you to hate, you still loved rae for myself alone — say but 
that you love rae !” 

Gels bad just said she would not play the hypocrite, in one 
sense — she coaM not, in another. She yield^ to the count’s 
embrace, dropped her head on his shoulder, and burst into 
tears. 

The incoherent and impassioned phrases in which the lover 
expressed his triumph may be guessed — they are not fit to 
be told. For, though chaste and pure, such as break from 
even the most libertine in the first ecstatic moments of dis- 
covery, these genuine outbursts of the heart would be but lu¬ 
dicrous in repetition, t}>ough nearly sublime in utterance. 
Gela’s first words were — “ And you will not drag me from 
my father's protection — you will not plunge us all in sorrow 
and ruin —- you will spare as well as pardon me ? ” 

“ May the saints of heaven bear witness, and punish or re¬ 
ward me as 1 am false or true to my oath 1 I never will do 
a deed or breathe a thought that can bring harm to you or 
yours — but will love you ever as now, in purity and honour ! 
Oh, doubt me not, Gela! nor break the spell of delight in 
which I am bound — give me your whole heart in trust and 
confidence — if you cannot speak it, look, at least, your con¬ 
fidence and your love ! ” 

Much more was said and looked in this short meeting than 
tradition has told or fancy cares to imagine. The result was 
an agreement that the lovers should meet the next moniing 
again — not however in the same place, for Gela, recalled to 
a full sense of her danger by the ardent advances of the young 
count, positively refused her consent to make this perilous 
glen the place of rendezvous. That which she fixed on was 
the church of the village close by, and the hour that of the 
celebration of mass. “ Impious and profligate 1 ” may rise to 
the lips of the harsh votary of cant. Wait patiently, good 
hypocrite, and you shall be better able to judge! 

The lovers met the next morning, we need not say punctu¬ 
ally, Frederick never paid so little attention to his prayers. Gela 
never prayed so devoudy. His desires were at the moment 
all earthly; her hopes were wholly fixed on heaven. The 
service over, and the rustic congregation dispersed, the lovers 
soon found means to be again alone in one of the shady walks 
of the neighbouring wood. Frederick, recovered from the 
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first effects of his delight, had somewhat reproached himself for 
the little advantage he had taken of his triumph. And he now 
hoped rapidly to recover and improve on the time he bad lost. 
He thei%fore returned to the subject of the preceding evening 
with all the ardour of youth and hope; but Gela suddenly 
interrupted him, and placing herself upon a mossy bank, she 
invited him to sit beside her, and then with a calm but deeply 
affecting tone, she said, “ Count Frederick, I must, in atone¬ 
ment for the feelings I too clearly betrayed yester-even, ex¬ 
plain the decision which a night’s reflection has confirmed. 
We met this morning almost at the altar's foot. I fixed on 
that holy place that you might be a witness to the vow I so¬ 
lemnly made to Heaven. I there twore never after this day 
to see you without ample witnesses — and, oh! let me add, 
without risking your contempt—never, after the avowal which 
escaped me in a moment of suqirised agitation, never to listen 
to words of love from other lips tlian yours! That was the 
solemn pledge which you saw me ere while make to Heaven, 
and as I keep it, so Heaven help me!" 

“ See me without witnesses, Gela ! And do you then so 
soon begin to doubt my sworn engagement ? ” 

“ No. I believe it — would risk my life and that of all 
most dear to me on your honour. It is not you I fear — but 
myself 1 Too deeply have 1 already erred. My self-confi¬ 
dence is gone for ever. But if you will consent to make me 
undergo a not too long enduring penance, and at the same 
time make it one of joy, you will come, on every sabbath for 
a year from this day, to this church, and watch me as 1 ofiTer 
up my prayers for your happiness and greatness — and at the 
end of each new time of service grant me one look, one smile, 
to tell me you approve my task, and cheer me on in its per¬ 
formance.” 

The passions of youth are ail composed of impulses sudden, 
vigorous, and at times irresistible. It is thus that so many 
strange and fanciful results take place, so opposite to every 
calculation of probability or prudence. Who could have ima¬ 
gined that the young, the proud, the powerful knight of 
Hohenstauifen would have listened to without a smile, much less 
acceded and sworn to fulfil, a proposal so torturing to his ex¬ 
cited hopes, so foreign to his prompt, impatient character, and 
so attended with almost insurmountable difficulties ? Yet such 
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was bis conduct He agreed to Gela’s proposal; and while 
she thus secured to herself the delight of seeing him and re¬ 
ceiving weekly proof of his afiectibn and her own influence 
over him, she compounded for the dangerous indulgence by 
the reflection that malignity itself could not misrepresent the 
nature of their connection, and that Heaven would surely 
smile upon the purity of her conduct. 

And thus for a whole year did this unparalleled scene of 
love go on. Frederick, overcoming every obstacle, contrived 
at the close of every week to snatch one day and night, in all 
seasons and from all other pursuits, to ride league after league, 
unattended and unknown, from nearly one extremity of his 
uncle’s territories to the other; and then having regularly 
seen his beloved mistress in their holy pUce of rendezvous, 
exchanged a few looks and smiles — for which she had stipu¬ 
lated — and occasionally conversed awhile, in the presence of 
the good family, with her for whom he was thus preparing 
the sacrifice of all that might be supposed to influence a man 
of his age and not totally above the spirit of his time. Wit¬ 
nessing the extreme purity of feeling which animated this 
being so superior to all around her, he could not resist the 
influence he so admired, and he paid the sincerest homage to 
virtue, not merely in adoring, but by adopting it. 

And now the year of happiness was nearly expired ; and 
Duke Conrad being about to set out for Palestine with the 
other Christian chieftains of the empire, Gela recalled Frede¬ 
rick to the high duty which summoned him to attend his father 
on the crusade. Startled at first,, on finding her an advocate 
for a separation, the anticipation of which almost rent his 
heart, he could not resist the dread that her love was only of 
that vague and vapoury kind which derives its source in fancy 
rather than feeling, but which has no sympathy with those 
human desires tliat were meant to give force and fervour to 
mortal passion. 

“ Oh ! Gela," cried he, in the bitter disappointment of this 
fear, “ if your love is but ideal —if you worship an al»tract 
notion of which I am but the type—if it is not me, in my 
bodily form, that controls and commands your attachment, 1 
may as well die at once; my memory will serve you ‘for an 
"object, though this frame may moulder in the grave; for if 
you can urge my absence for a year, you could surely bear it 
for a life!" 
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A passionate burst of tears was the first answer to tliis 
speech; and they were followed by a train of reasoning so 
dear, so true, and so convincing, as would have done honour 
to the most elevated princess to whose hand the Count of 
Hohenstaufifen might have aspired. Coming as they did from 
the daughter of a serf, tlieir effect was a thousand-fold greater. 
And while Frederick gazed and listened on the wonderful 
union of beauty and wisdom from whom he was about to tear 
himself, perhaps for ever, he was lost in grateful admiration 
of her who could sacrifice her best hopes of happiness and her 
highest of ambition, for the furtherance of his honour and his 
fame. 

Count Frederick assumed the cross, and hastened to the 
Holy Wars; nor did his conduct for a long period of service 
belie his noble lineage or his own reputation. After nearly 
two years of hard-earned honour, he prepared to return to 
Swabia, and claim the hereditary rights to which his uncle’s 
death entitled him. Mingled with all the calls of pride and 
the loud acclamations of glory, one still small whisper made 
itself heard in the young duke's heart. Love, which for awhile 
had been subdued by the clang of arms and the shouts of am- 
Intion, now resumed its gentle, yet powerful inspiration ; and 
he hastened to the scene of his former stolen delight and ho¬ 
nourable self-restraint, his bosom throbbing high in the ardent 
hope of at length obtaining possession, as a tribute to his con¬ 
stant affection, of what all the blandishments of wealth, and 
rank, and power would have failed to purchase. 

He rode up to the well-remembered cottage, in the old guise 
of Franz Richter, the sportsman. He was received by the 
father and brothers of Gela. Rut before he eould ask the 
question that sprang from his heart to his lips, he saw that 
she was absent. His lips quivered and his heart sunk, and 
the question could not find utterance. But they saw and read 
his emotion truly ; and they soon told him what he so longed 
to know, but could not ask. 

Gela, almost worn out with the intense ardour of her feel¬ 
ings, and unable to support in secret the passion which con- 
sumed^her, had resolved to enter into a convent not far distant, 
and had actually taken the veil; never betraying to her family 
the rank of her lover, but avowing her love, and declaring 
that insuperable obstacles existed towards the possibility of 
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its ever terminating in a way consistent with her honour or 
happiness. 

The duke, almost frantic at this news, avowed who he was, 
called on the father and brothers to aid him for their own as 
well as Gela’s sake in tearing her from the sanctuary that in¬ 
terposed its walls between her and his affection, promising to 
lavish on them honours, distinctions, and riches, more than 
were possessed by the proudest nobles of the state. These 
poor serfs, not knowing the true meaning of honour, nor the 
real value of rank, dazzled by the promises of the duke and 
frightened by his violence, consented to his last proposal, and 
without fixed plan or settled purpose, they led him immedi¬ 
ately towards the convent where Gela was immured. 

Nearly arrived at the holy house, a procession met them on 
the path. It was a burial train, chanting hymns of mourning 
prayers for the repose of an innocent sister's soul. It was 
Gela, who was thus carried to her early grave. Consumption 
had fixed in her fair and too sensitive bosom, and like the 
canker in the rose-bud, destroyed the flower ere it fully 
bloomed or blossomed. 

Ouke Frederick's anguish was keen and lasting. It was 
long before he listened to condolence, and tlien only from the 
sister who received Gela’s last words: — a blessing on her 
lover, and an assurance that suffering and death themselves 
were a thousand-fold repaid by the remembrance of her one 
delightful Year of Joy. 

The town of Gelahausen, built on the spot where the inno¬ 
cent girl was buried, was long and is still, under a modification 
of the same name, a lasting testimony of the better feelings in 
the character of Frederick Barbarossa. 
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LADY OF THE COLD KISSES. 

A LEGEND OF THE YEAB 1-200. 


Of all the valleys whose central rivulets run tributary to the 
Rhine, there is none more remarkable for its picturesque and 
isolated beauty than that of Hamtnerstein. Few travellers who 
pass through it fail to ask the name and history of the large 
building which, with outspread wings and vast body, seems 
quietly to repose by the road side. It is now a manufactory; 
formerly it was the Abbey of Ilosebach, but it was commonly 
known by the name of Teufd’n Haus (the Devil’s House) in 
consequence of the story of which it was the site. 

In olden times the forest, which even now nearly covers the 
whole mountain behind, spread down into the plain and close 
to the abbey walls ; while numerous avenues, cut tlirough it 
in every direction, allowed the voluptuous monks to gaze un¬ 
obstructed on the verdant valley which loses itself in the 
broad bosom of the Rhine. The limpid waters of the rivulet 
which now flows clearly along, as nature meant it, to offer 
homage to the sovereign stream, were in those days twisted 
and turned by sundry contrivances, to swell the ponds in 
which the good fathers fattened the fish that was eventually to 
fatten them. These ponds are now dried up ; but in the good 
old times we speak of, their stagnant bosoms often bore, from 
morn till night, many a little boat, on the soft cushions and 
under the painted canopies of which the lazy anglers of the 
abbey threw out their lines, of a summer’s day. 

The Abbey of Rosebach combined all the reality of those 
aeclftoed delights which the dreams of the Epicurean conjure 
up ; a retreat where, far from the cares of life and the fatigues 
of the world, a votary of idle pleasure might drawl out his 
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listless existence. The wealth of the brotherhood was on erery 
side evident, in the internal as well as the external aspect of 
things. Cellar and larder well stored, spoke sufficiently to the 
good taste and good cheer of the community. The costume 
of the monks was of white stuff of a fine and silky texture, 
and of exquisite cleanliness. Their hair hung down in long 
loose curls on their black scapulars, and the elegance of their 
sandals has passed into a proverb. Grieved 1 am, for the 
honour of monachism, to record that their licentiousness was 
scarcely less a by-word. 

It was one sultry night towards autumn in the year 1 569 
that a young man, wrapped up almost to suSbeation in the 
folds of a large black cloak, cautiously approached the walls 
of the abbey, and when safely under the shade they threw out 
on the lawn, he crept slowly along to a point that marked the 
bounds of the dormitory. Arrived there, and looking up to 
a little projecting window of the tower, he gave out a sup¬ 
pressed cough. Suddenly at this sound a bald head was popp^ 
out of the window, and a rope ladder immediately dropped 
down, suspended from and fastened carefully above. The 
young man sprang up with an accustomed step, and balancing 
himself from time to time on his vacillating road, he was re¬ 
ceived in the open arms of two half-naked members of the 
brotherhood, who helped him in at the window, and then 
begun to enter actively into a whispered conversation, in which 
he performed the chief part. 

The young monk, for his calling was betrayed by the mix¬ 
ture of sacred and secular in his costume, soon entered deeply 
into the recital of some interesting adventure, in which the 
soft name of a woman was certainly mixed, and which vividly 
excited the feelings of the listeners, as was testified by the 
smothered sighs and other sympathising symptoms which 
escaped them from time to time. At length the triumvirate 
separated for their several cells. 

When the young monk was alone, he threw himself upon 
his bed; but though it was one on which a minister of state or 
his crowned master might have foi^d repose for their harassed 
minds, its possessor could not sleep. Agitated and tormented, 
by recollections of the past or anticipations of the future, he 
tossed and tumbled, invoked his patron saint, or repeated aves 
and paternosters without end, and to no end. His eyes, though 
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dosed, could not shut out the scenes of memory or the visions 
of fancy. In vain he started up at times, bathed his hot brow 
with water, or thrust his flushed face into the night air that 
now played freshly on the window. He found that he was 
doomed inevitably to a sleepless night—which had perhaps 
been less intolerable, had it not also been one of solitude. 

In this dilemma he valiantly determined to kill the enemy 
he could not bide from. So striking light by means of bis 
flint and steel, he lighted the thickly-twisted wick that floated 
in an earthen bowl of oil suspended from the ceiling close to 
his head, and seating himself at his table, he opened a thick 
manuscript which had been lent to him by the abbot from his 
private library that very morning, the parchment of which 
was ornamented and emblazoned with gold and colours of the 
most vivid varieties. He opened the book without design; 
and began to read, without any attentipn at first, but gradually 
with an increasing, and at last with a breathless interest, the 
following legend of the formation of the Abbey of Rusebach. 

“ Chbibtian Header, 

" Much doth it behove you to read and ponder on atten¬ 
tively this true history, if you would duly know when and 
'how his Highness Count Otto of Keuss-Marlinberg, Lord of 
Hammerstein, after having long struggled with his bishop, as 
his impious ancestors had done before him, after having still 
longer followed the foul ways of sordid interest and base 
selfishness, after having weighed what was just and was 
unjust in the balance of his desires, — in which the just too 
commonly kicked the beam, — after having scoiTed at con¬ 
science and held penance in scorn, was at length struck all at 
once with deep compunction for his manifold crimes. After 
that you shall behold how and wherefore he put the glory of 
Ck>d in the front of all his movements, and took all the 
churches and hospitals of the circle into his special care, and 
how he became as honoured and revered by all the servants 
and followers of our holy religion, as he was before detested, 
and abhorred, and hated. 

“But, reader, you must know that his Highness Count Otto 
of Beuss-Marlinterg possessed on the very spot where now 
stands the Abbey of Rosebach a strong castle, with four round 
towers and thick ramparts, ail manned and guarded by archers 
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and meu-at-ams, to the full as vicious and cruel as was in 
those days their lord and master, 

“ The wickedest among them all, master or men, was an old 
squire whom no Christian eyes could look on without terror, 
and of which, to speak truly, he could almost as little bear the 
looks. In his eyes there was an expression that the hand of a 
Christian could not well describe unless with a pen dipped in 
some devilish ink, which we Karl Von Hanz, brother of this 
holy Abbey of Ilosebach, possess not—blessed be to St, Peter, 
patron of the same ! The iicry and copper-coloured tints of 
his weather-beaten skin made him look like a malefactor who 
had escaped from the faggots, ere the executioner had burned 
him quite; or, perhaps, rather like a fiend sent out half 
scorched from the flames of a hotter fire. This man or demon, 
or man-demon, or man-devil, boasted of having fought in the 
holy land, and of having caught his vile complexion uniter die 
burning skies where the Redeemer of the world died for the 
sins of men. 

“ But if his body, indeed, bore arms for a sacred cause, it 
did little good for his soul ; for old Riquenbach (so was he 
called) dealt out lustily curses and abuse against all the saints 
of heaven, without excepting even (may pardon be granted me 
for telling again the like !)—without even excepting the Holy 
Virgin herself, the immediate source of all earthly good. 

“ Now, in spite of all these wicked ways, in which we have 
omitted,—not willing to lean too heavy on'a fallen sinner,— 
drunkenness, pillaging, and ferocity, this Riquenbach had in¬ 
gratiated himself greatly into the favour of his libertine young 
lord, Otto of Renss-Marlinberg. ’Tis true that he employed 
all the tricks and cunning of his old experience to pander to 
the passions of the young count ; and it must be known that 
he excelled in the noble art of horse-breaking, and it was 
enough for him to whisper a few words in a courser's ear, or 
to throw him a look, to make gentle and manageable the wild¬ 
est colt in the pastures of Hamraerstein, 

“ Now there were few things which Count Otto loved better 
than to prance and caper on a high-mettled palfrey; but it 
must be remarked that, aided by the perfidious and damnable 
advice of old Riquenbach, he found the means of managing the 
chief part of the damsels of his domains, even though they at 
first proved restive as the young colts of the pastures. 

B 
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" It came to pass that one fine morning Count Otto, riding 
on the high road, met with a young girl, fair to look at and of 
a lovely presence, who came from a neighbouring village, for 
the purpose of entering the Convent of Walsdorf not far dis¬ 
tant, in fulfilment of the pious intentions with which Heaven 
had inspired her, of ending her days in the peaceful retirement 
of the cloister, in perpetual prayer and in the way of grace. 
Strong in her blessed design, she walked on alone, her beads in 
her hand, and having already adopted the hood and corre¬ 
sponding costume of a noviciate nun. 

Count Otto of Beuss-Marlinberg took off his cap as he 
passed her, rather from habit than any feeling of respect or 
devotion. On seeing this, Riquenbach, who rode beside him, 
burst into a laugh, and shook so in his saddle that he nearly 
fell off his horse. 

“ ' By the devil of hell!’ said he; ‘by his horns and his 
tail! you have nothing now for it, my young master, than to 
put on the frock and cowl; and instead of feeling that iron 
scabbard flapping against your thigh, you should scourge your 
naked shoulders with the whip-cord of discipline I Fiends and 
furies! in passing a damsel you doff your cap as if you had 
met the consecrated chalice — I will pay my respects to her 
in another style! ’ 

“ And turning his horse’s head he galloped after the young 
woman and brought her back to the count. To the questions 
which they put to her she answered modestly, but without 
fear, telling the reasons which brought her on the road. Count 
Otto, the while, began to feel uneasy and impatient, in listen¬ 
ing so long to a voice so soft and words so touching, and in 
gazing on a pair of fine black eyes, which beamed with the 
voluptuous languor of one longing for repose from the world 
and its snares. He sighed—and fearing the influence of 
wicked thoughts, he told the young maiden to follow her 
course; but while she obeyed this wholesome advice she heard 
herself called again by Riquenbach. 

“ ‘ Holloa! fair maid,* cried he, ‘ you should not think of 
trusting yourself alone on this dangerous road. Rogues and 
rascals of all kinds are abroad and might do you harm. As 
for us you see we are pious folk who take off our caps at the 
very sight of a novice's hood. Come with us to the castle, 
close at hand ; where you can pass a safe and quiet night, and 
to-morrow pursue your way. 
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" The poor young creature followed this treacherous advice! 

" Saints of heaven ! Martyrs to the sacred cause! Holy 
Virgin! What took place in the Castle of Rosebach that 
night ? What dismal moanings, what piercing screams, what 
cries for help were borne away on the careless winds, while the 
soldiers, the servitors, and the serfs, in and about the accursed 
edifice, listened, shuddered, but did not or dared not offer aid! 

“ At dawn the sounds died away entirely; and before noon 
a coffin was buried in the dry ditch of the castle, no priest de¬ 
claring, as was usual in cases of sudden or violent death, the 
name of the person for whom the JDe profundin was chanted 
in the chapel. 

“ It was somewhat less than a year after this cruel adven¬ 
ture, that Count Otto of Ueuss-Marlinberg espoused in legiti¬ 
mate union the young and lieautiful damsel, Eldegarde of 
Munch-Benderhausen. The marriage took place at the Castle 
of Rosebach; and the hour for retiring, after the ceremony 
and the supper, soon arrived — but very slowly, according to 
the calculation of the happy bridegroom. 

“ Left, at length, quite alone with his bride, he advanced 
towards her with gentle animation, and was about to offer her 
an embrace of nuptial affection, when he suddenly felt him¬ 
self held back by the pressure of two icy arms round his neck, 
while a bosom, marbly-cold leaned against his, and lips which 
felt like those of an unburied corpse inflicted a succession of 
frozen kisses on his mouth. 

“ And then, by the beams of a faint glimmering lamp, love’s 
natural light, he saw the livid-coloured form of a female in¬ 
terposed between him and his terrified bride. He would have 
believed it a phantom of heated imagination, but he was too 
clearly convinced of the frightful reality. Her tall and grace¬ 
ful figure, her long brown tresses floating on her neck and 
shoulders, her bright dark eyes beaming in fearful lustre, her 
violet lips, her colourless cheeks and bosom, all proved her to 
be the much abused and murdered novice, risen from the 
grave to punish his unrepented crime. Holding him still 
closer at every struggle to escape, she lavished on him kisses 
that pierced with cold pangs even to his very heart, exclaim¬ 
ing in loathsome tenderness: — 

“ ‘ Otto, my beloved ! It is of me, not her, thou art the 
husband. For thee, and by thee I lost all my hopes of heaven, 
R 2 
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and the Divine Bridegroom my confessor had promised me 
thee. Thou art mine, beloved Otto ! I only am thy -wife! ’ 

“ This bride of the charnel vault disappeared not till morn¬ 
ing. VVTien the joyous and mischief-looking bridemaids 
entered to congratulate the young countess, they found her, 
dressed as they had left her the preceding night, in a swoon, 
on a couch beside which knelt the scarcely less exhausted count. 

“ And the following night the spectre returned ; and the 
night after; and every succeeding night, with her cold kisses, 
her icy embrace, and her loathsome words of love. 

“ And in vain did Count Otto, with the innocent young 
bride who suffered so severely for his sake, fly from place to 
place, from castle to castle, from town to town. The Lady 
of the Cold Kisses followed, or rather accompanied them every 
where; and every time that he threw a look of love upon his 
wife, or held forth his hand to snatch even one pressure from 
hers, the spectre as surely glided between, repeating some 
phrase of amorous delight, and scaling it with a kiss that 
almost turned Count Otto into stone; while her very beauty 
of feature and brightness of eye rendered her livid hue more 
loathsome. 

“ And assuredly Count Otto of Reuss-Marlinbeig, and El- 
degsrda of Mnncb.Benderbauscn, his spouse, would both have 
died in consequence of this persecution, if the holy St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux, in Fknder^ had not chanced to come 
on a mission of peace into the unquiet countries of the Rhine. 

“ This pious saint heard of the miraculous events which 
have just been told; and it was not for one so learned and 
keen-siglited in matters of sin to doubt that for a punishment 
so terrible there must have been committed some enormous 
crime. Desirous of establishing happiness in the castle of 
Rosebach, and of banishing for ever the demon which so em¬ 
bittered its promised joys, St. Bernard sought Count Otto, 
and found him in a state of wretchedness that would have 
melted the handest heart. 

“ ‘ There is one way,’ said the holy man, after having 
listened to his confession, ‘and but one way of obtaining 
relief from the persecutions of the evil spirit j—consecrate 
yourself to the holy monastic life, abandon the pomps and 
vanities of the world, cover yourself with the robes of seclu¬ 
sion. The pious austerities of the cloister purge the soul of 
its wicked thoughts, cleanse the conscience of its iniquities 
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raise a rampart between the faithful and the fiend, relieve the 
most poignant mental anguish, and open the way to heaven !' 

“ * Remember Him,’ continued the saint, with redoubled 
energy, ‘ Remember Him who dwelt on earth in continence, ' 
solitude, meditation, and prayer. Embrace the retirement of 
the cloister, miserable sinner, steeped as you are in guilt, and 
give thanks to Heaven that affords you a sure way to pardon 
and happiness. I have told you, and I repeat it, without the 
cloister there is no chance of Para<lise. Embrace then its 
pure and exquisite enjoyments. Follow up your penances 
with rigid care, the kingdom of the skies will open to you at 
length—Satan will be overcome—the head of the serpent 
shall be bruised ! ’ 

“ Eldegarda shuddered and sighed when Count Otto and 
the saint rejoineil her, at the idea of renouncing for ever the 
love and the society of her husband. Seeing her affliction, 
the count felt his heart half broken, and he stood silent and 
immoveable. The old Squire Riquenhach, who had slipped 
into the chamber, no one present knew how, fixed his piercing 
and discourteous looks on St. Bernard, and said abruptly, fixing 
his arms a-kimlro in the most contemptuous way: ‘ By the 
merits of my old blind mule! you have poured out a rigma¬ 
role at which a cat might laugh. Heigh devil 1 Ho devil! 
as we say in the camp, what would you be at, old bald-pated 
gossip ? Would you have my noble young master here give 
up all the joys of life, and l*ive the harvest of pleasure to your 
vow-breaking monks, who would laugh while he was praying ? 

I think I can read the Scriptures, and quote tlicm mayhap, as 
well as you, old mischief-maker, and if you don’t quietly^ quit 
the castle and leave this young couple in their natural state of 
merry making, 1 may show you a way to lay a meddling 
monk easier than that which sends a ghost to the Red Sea.’ 

“ A holy indignation crimsoned the face of the holy man. 

‘ Fade retro, Satanae I ’ cried he, in a tone of enraged autho¬ 
rity ; for he had a shrewd suspicion tliat it was none other 
but the devil himself that could have the audacity to brave 
him in this manner. Old Riquenhach began suddenly to 
tremble in every joint; and Count Otto and his wife observed 
myriads of bright sparks fly out from him in marvellous 
rapidity, and in a way not to be imagined, much less told. 

“ ‘ Fade retro, in nomine Patris, el Filii, et Spiritus Sanctit' 
continued the saint, who saw that his words did their work 
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wen. And scarcely had he pronounced the sacred exorcism 
tlian a crash as loud as thunder shook the walls of the room ; 
and when the holy man and his astonished companions looked 
vainly for the figure of the demon.squire, they only saw a 
heap of smouldering ashes, and they were all obliged to hold 
Aeir noses to keep out the pestiferous stink of brimstone which 
nearly smothered them all. 

“ And how was it possible, Christian reader, for Count 
Otto or his wife to resist the conviction of this prodigy ? It 
was not possible. They obeyed in all things the dictation of 
St. Bernard. 

“ The reader will also sec, in the progress of this edifying 
history, how Count Otto gave up his castle and grounds of 
■ ' ' - ■ , that the former might be pulled down and a convent 

built on its site, and the latter converted into walks for medi¬ 
tation, and shrubberies for-” (here the young monk who 

read the MS. could not resist a smile, notwithstanding his 
state of agitation from the efiect of the preceding parts,)—— 
“ the recreation of tlie holy men who were henceforward to 
dwell in the sacred premises. 

“ And herein will also be recorded how St Bernard brought 
to the place and put in possession of the convent twelve monks 
of piety and virtue, under the guidance of one Howland, 
Bnglish by nation, first abbot, who all dic<i in the odour of 
sanctity. And how the saint performed sundry extraordinary 
miracles ; among others, his cauang to spring up suddenly 
out of the earth a fountain of clear wrater to refresh the thirsty 
labourers who built the convent walls ; and his procuring an 
iron cart which carried stones, blocks of wood, ready made 
mortar, and otlier necessary objects for the construction of the 
said convent, without being dragged by horses or guided by 
visible beings. And here be it remarked, that when the build¬ 
ing was completed, the before-named cart returned, self-im¬ 
pelled, to tlic woods, and no living eyes could ever afterwards 
discover it or any part of it, or any trace of its wheels. 

“ And while all these miracles were going on. Count Otto 
and his afflicted dame, in due obedience to the commands of 
St. Bernard, prepared to retire severally into the seclusion of 
the cloister. But the said saint saw, one night in a vision, 
our Lady of Grace, who commanded him not to separate the 
married couple, who had as yet known nothing of marriage 
but its name. They were accordingly allowed to live together 
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without hindrance, and many years passed over dieir heads, 
seeing them give the best example to their children of the fear 
of God and the most edifying exercise of devotion. 

“ For, from the time of the disappearance of the devil, as 
old Riquenbach was so clearly proved to he, the Lady of the 
Cold Kisses, who, from first to last, had teen nothing more 
nor less than a fiend conjured up for the purpose of entrapping 
the young count’s soul, was never more seen hy either Count 
Otto or his countess. 

“ But—and .sinners, hypocrites, and renegades to the true 
faith and to your holy engagements, beware!—but — and 
tremble ye false ones, who renounce your religion, your duty, 
and your God!—but from time to time it is permitted, by 
Divine Grace, and for the wise purposes of Heaven, that the 
aforesaid fiend, or Lady of the (!old Kisses, does return in 
her already-told semblance upon earth, that is to say, upon 
the floors of the cells of this consecrated abbey of Rosebach, 
to hold in her icy embrace,’ and stifle with her clay-cold kisses, 
the sinners whom she fills with loathing and affright. And 
the causes of these her miraculously-permitted visitations are, 
firstl}', whenever the hot blood of a sinful nature mounts 
higher than the regulated scale of religious duty, and some 
young brother of the abbey fraternity failing in the vows of 
chastity which he had sworn to observe-” 

At ^is instant a violent stroke from an invisible substance 
fell upon the throbbing temples of the palpitating monk, and- 
at the same time his face and neck were covered by a cola, 
shower of liquid, while instant darkness obscured the cell. 
Terrified beyond the controul of every reasonable conjecture, 
he fancied himself clasped in the clammy embrace of the Lady 
of the Cold Kisses, and he roared out lustily for help. The 
brethren rushed in from the neighbouring cells, and found him 
pale, trembling, and covered with the oil of his primitively- 
constructed lamp ; while a huge brown bat fluttered about the 
lights which the brethren carried in their bands. 

The young monk smiled, after a painful effort, and alleging 
as an excuse for his screams, some agitating dreams, he betook 
himself to ted, his reverend comrades drowsily returning to 
theirs. 

From that period the young monk was rarely observed to 
wander in the shrubberies at dusk, and was never known to 
mount a rope-ladder at midnight. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The romantic stories of the Rhine and its neighbourhood have 
been frequently transplanted to other sites. Such has been 
the case relative to the legend on which the following tale is 
founded; and I at least perform an act of literary justice in 
bringing it back to its original scene of action. 

Not far from the town of Ilirzcnarh are seen tlie ruins of 
two castles, called Licbenstein and Stenifels. They are situate 
close to each other on elevated and rocky points, covered with 
vineyards intermixed with wild and stunted shrubs. A deep 
glen lies between them, and the patches of pasture which here 
and there dot its sloping sides are separated below by a little 
stream, that loses itself in the thick wood through which its 
gurglings come faintly up, wrhere all other sounds are stiU. 

These castles were once inhabited by two chieftains, named 
Conrad and Eberhard, the first occupying Licbenstein, the 
latter Sternfels. They were old friends and companions in 
arras. They had formed through life a marked exception to 
the general ill-will generated by close neighbourhood in the 
feudal times. Their castles were not closer than was their 
friendship, and there were ties of sympathy to bind it more 
close than is common. They had each married, and both 
become widowers nearly at the same period, and an only child 
was left to each to form pledges for the continuance of their 
dose connection. Resolved to devote their whole lives to the 
care of their children, they totally forsook the boisterous career 
of chivalry, and consoled themselves for the blessings they had 
lost in the enjoyment of what was left—the smiles of infancy 
and the offices of manly regard. The triumphs of the tourna¬ 
ment and the glory of the battle field had no farther charms 
for them. They hung their shields, their casques, and coats 
of mail in the halls where those of their ancestors were already 
ranged; and their whole hopes now turned on the prospect of 
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twining for their offspring a wreath of happiness, is blooming 
and more lasting than their own, which had too soon withered. 

The name of Count Conrad’s daughter was Erilda ; that of 
Count Eberhard’s son, Harold. The fathers watdied the 
progress of their mutual affection with anxious eyes. From 
infancy to adolescence it was just what they could most desire. 
They observed two young hearts, as it were, bounding high on 
the enchanted ground of Hope, wandering at will, careless of 
the path, so as they traced it together, nor dreaming that it 
was ever to be darkened by even the shadow of disappoint¬ 
ment. I# their earliest youth they seemed ruled by the same 
thoughts, and led by the same impulses. Their pastimes and 
studies were regulated alike. When Harold gave up the 
sports of mere infancy for those of boyhood, he seemed already 
warmed by the fire of chivalry. Armed with a paper target 
and a hazel-rod for a lance, he used to charge boldly against 
many a field of thistles and poppies, and strew the plain with 
their scattered flowers, or build uj) some turf-formed battle¬ 
ment to be razed again by his attacks ; while Erilda stood by, 
like some lady of the sports, ready to reward with smiles and 
kisses the champion who did such wonderful deeds for her 
honour’s sake. , , 

The contiguity of the two csiws may still be seen in their 
ruins. It was such that the lights from the battlements of 
the one fell reflected on the arms of the other’s sentinels, and 
they could almost catch the whispered sounds of their mutual 
words of watch. Within the walls of these castles torture or 
suffering had no echo. Power was not abused, nor dependence 
turned to slavery. The neighbouring serfs were proud of 
their chieftains, because they were not themselves degraded; 
and such chieftains, so rare in the records of their barbarous 
age, were the lights that faintly glimmered on the opening day 
of civilisation. 

Twenty summers had scarcely browned the front of Harold, 
and developed his strength of body and energy of mind, when 
he had drunk of the deep stream of glory, for which, as a 
boy, he had so thirsted. We must pass hurriedly over the 
events and scenes of his youthful growth, and imagine all 
those that marked the education of a young aspirant for the 
honours of chivalry. Nor can we dwell on the joy which 
filled his bosom when old Count Conrad dubbed him knight 
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— when the scarf was thrown across his shoulders by the fair 
hands which worked its embroidered edges — nor on the mu¬ 
tual anguish of parting, when be tore himself from her em¬ 
brace, and rushed to the scene of his first feats of arms. 

The desultory combats of those days furnished ample oppor¬ 
tunity for the display of martial prowess. Sir Harold gained 
his full share of fame, and having proved himself a worthy 
scion of his race, he returned from the turmoil of war to the 
joys of domestic life. The perils and hardships he had en¬ 
countered, enabled him to appreciate the happiness now in 
store for him. He claimed and obtained the only reward he 
looked for; Erilda became bis wife in all the glow of her 
beauty, all the purity of her affection; and as she gazed on 
him in the full reality of wedded delight, she Only wondered 
how it were possible that he was indeed her own. 

Inhabiting alternately the two castles, this united and happy 
family possessed the true enjoyments of a common home. On 
the wedding-day Erilda left her paternal walls, according to 
custom, to occupy for a while those of her husband and his 
father. But on this removal from the home of her ancestors, 
she knew none of the alarms or regrets of those maidens who 
are borne away, in the fond arms of their husbands, to scenes 
foreign to all their former tastes and habits. There was no 
formal display of strange and curious faces watching for her 
and annoying her on her arrival at her new home. She 
removed across the little rivulet as though stepping from one 
path of her accustomed playground to another. The beaming 
countenances that hailed her arrival were long known and 
dearly loved. The bridal flowers were culled from her own 
garden. Her favourite lamb and fawn were browsing the 
next morning on the lawn over which her lattice opened. As 
she looked out on the glen, she saw the osiers that she herself 
had planted by the side of the rivulet. Beyond she saw her 
own flowers, blooming in the parterre she herself cultivated. 
As she waved her hand towards them, in the playful saluta¬ 
tion of innocent happiness, they seemed to answer from their 
bending stems; and the matin song tliat was borne on the soft 
breezes came from the throats of the feathered choir which 
was fed by her own hands. 

We may well suppose that years flew quickly over a scene 
like this. Time never rests his wings to dwell with happi- 
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ness. He only lags and lingers with pain and misery. Bat 
how does the imaginative mind long to pause amidst the joys 
it pictures, shining like the blue spots of a sky which storm- 
clouds are about to blacken 1 How love to see itself reflected 
in the overflowing fountains, whose sources rise in the holiest 
sympathies of nature, where fancy flatters like the summer 
bird that dips his wings in the warmth of some sunny lake ! 

One daughter was the fresh link in the chain of love which 
bound the four individuals who formed this family circle. She 
was called Freda. She gave a thousand new springs to the 
feelings of father, mother, and grandsires. The happiness of 
all seemed complete. 

The occupations of those to whom literature was indeed a 
sealed volume must have been monotonous, and can be scarcely 
called intellectual. To tell and listen to tales of war, love, 
and magic, by the blazing tire in winter, or in the shady 
bowers in summer; to visit the habitations of the vassals ; to 
feed the pilgrim, or list to the minstrels at the gate ; to walk 
on the broad terrace that looked down on the beauties of the 
Rhine, and hearken to the chimes of the convent bell, or the 
sounds of Erilda’s lute or Harold’s manly voice—such was 
the usual round of their pursuits. 

The following was one of their simple and favourite rounde. 
lays: — 


“ HOUNDELAY. 


** Brightly ticams the placid aky; 

Softly smiles the moon on high; 

^arklmg dances every star 
That shoots its fairy light afar; 

All above looks blithe and gay — 

I^t not mortals then below 
A single shade of gloom betray, 

Bcprooches on the Heavens lo throw! 

II. 

Kature speaks in simple tones 
That modest echo sweetly owns; 

Then let not man’s presumptuous lyre 
To loftier harmonies aspire— 

'When friendship’s honest vows we breathe 
They need nut come from gilded bowers; 

And iraffbetion twine the wreath 
No matter where she culls the dowers.** 

But this long season of delight could not last for ever. 

It was at deep midnight that the solemn sounds of a 
chanted requiem arose in the low vaults of liiebenstein Castle. 
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Sighs and lamentations mingled with its sad melody. Pale 
monks were seen by torch-light, and weeping domestics 
swelled the train of death. It was in the following strains 
that the dirge gave expression to the general feelings of piety, 
and honour for him who was gone: — 

** Rest thee in peace, iUuitrious Son, 

Ennobler of a noble line; 

The conflict o'er, the battle won. 

The victory U thine! 

Rest, till that day whi^n thy dark tomb 
Re-opening but sts ti bounds ; 

When, summoning U thy endloss doom, 

The last loud truin pet sounds — 

And thy purged soul hall gloiious rise, 

A stream of sploiidouj on the skies — 

Rest thee in peace !” 

And for whom was all this sad pageant performed—the 
BweUing anthem, the passing knell, the stately tapers, tlic 
solemn mass ? What noble sinner was mourned so {lompously 
and so sincerely ? The group that stood silently teside the 
vault, taking no part in these noisy demonstrations of woe, 
were living but not speaking answers to these questions. The 
beautiful young woman who wept so bitterly, leaning her 
blanched cheek on her husband’s shoulder, plainly showed 
that she mourned a parent’s death, and the bending form of 
the old warrior by their side, seemed to take, in the deep 
grave, a last farewell of his former friend and companion in 
arms. Count Conrad slept with bis fathers. 

The last service was performed, 'rhe household attendants 
had retired. The officiating monks had wended their way to 
the neighbouring convent. Count Kberhard, Sir Harold, and 
Erilda had Iain down on their couches; but sleep had not yet 
relieved their sorrow on its unavailing watch when the horn, 
sounded loudly at the castle portal, roused up its surprised 
inhabitants. 

And well may all now start up in alarmed anticipation of 
some great Change in the even tenor of their lives. Well may 
Erilda dash the tears from her eyes—they were fitting tributes 
to her present grief, but suit not with that which awaits her. 
Well may Sir Harold spring from the embrace of beauty and 
the indulgence of peace. War now claims him as its own. 

The impatient courier who had so roused up the castle 
hastened into the presence of Sir Harold, and delivered him a 
rescript from the emperor ; then mounting a fresh horse, for 
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his own had dropped down dead in the court-yard, he gal¬ 
loped off at full speed, to serve the remainder of a batch of' 
imperial summonses on the neighbouring chieftains. 

The young knight of Stenifels, thus taken by surprise, felt 
all the natural ardour of bis disposition spring up as though' 
from a slumber of years. The passion for war, the longing 
for fame, the instinct of loyalty, ^1 acted together; and every 
ignoble regret was hushed in the clamour of Christian and 
feudal sophistries, that told him his first duty was to destroy 
the Turk and aid the emperor. 

The speed of the courier, and the promptness of military 
preparation in those days, were proved by his gazing, within 
an hour, from a hill four leagues distant, on the faintly dis¬ 
tinguished walls of Sternfels ; and at the same time seeing 
the sun-beams glitter on a crowd of helms and spears, which 
were soon, however, lost in a cloud of dust that rose swelling 
up, as if proud of the warrior train it enclosed. The fore¬ 
most of Sir Harold’s band was already on its route; and he 
with the remainder of his required quota was not long 
behind. 

The din of preparation was heard loudly in all quarters. 
The large bell of tlie castle sounded tlie alarm to the vassals 
whose duty it was to hasten ready armed to that summons. 
The courts and halls were filled with impatient crowds 
inquiring the cause of this assembly, and preparing to carry 
the peremptory orders of the emperor into eftfect. Squires, 
pages, archers, men-at-arms, all thronged together, and all 
soon disappeared. The spacious stables were left empty. 
The walls of the armoury were bare. In places where the 
morning light had been reflected back from a martial tapestry 
of banners, targes, helms, and lances, a broadband cheerless 
blank met the beams of the noon-tide sun. No longer did 
groupes of busy idlers pace the courts and ramparts. No 
songs rose up from sportive voices. The castle maidens were 
not seen gaily wandering in the garden. Snugly shut up in 
their several apartments, they wept their departed lovers, oi 
strove to distinguish from the turrets the one dear form, 
among the parting troops which now fast faded from even rite 
eagle-eye of affection. 

This sad and dreary change was so sudden that it appeared 
to those who gazed on it like the shifting cheatery of a dream. 
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But one among the rest was so overwhelmed with the stroke 
that it seemed as if she, who felt the most intensely, had not 
felt at all. No sigh broke from Erilda’s lips; no tears gushed 
from her eyes; she complained not; she did not cast her 
looks languishingly around; but stood calm and motionless, 
as though life itself had left her, with him for whom alone 
she lived. And it wait in vain that her attendants and the 
good Count Eberhard strove to rouse her from this waking 
trance. She seemed paralysed beyond the power of revival, 
until the voice of her infant daughter, calling on her from the 
cradle where she slept, caused the flood of feeling to rush 
again through the frame in which it seemed to be extinct, 
" My child 1 my child ! ’’ cried the now too acutely conscious 
mother. The infant, aflrighted at the wild energy with which 
she strove to clasp it, shrunk away ; and the half frantic 
Erilda fell beside it, totally exhausted by the shock of return¬ 
ing sensation. 

Sir Harold never paused, nor ventured to look back till he 
reached that hill on which we have said that the imperial 
courier observed the distant tower of Stenifels. The conflict¬ 
ing feelings of its young lord can be well imagined and could 
be but ill describe. Urged on by all the combinations we 
have briefly sketched, drawn back by those strong but gentle 
ties which all may picture, he had to endure a painful 
_ struggle. Often was he tempted to throw back one farewell 
' glance on the towers that held all that was really dear to him 
on earth, but he dared not. He knew that one glance would 
totally overcome him. He therefore clapped spurs into his 
courser’s sides, and drove him on at a rate which suited the 
fugitive who fled from his own thoughts. A new and unex¬ 
pected object soon gave him the most opportune relief, by 
allowing vent to his feelings in a way which soothed without 
opposing them. 

In the road which he now galloped down so furiously, fol¬ 
lowed by his favourite squire, who alone witnessed the 
struggle he had so bravely endured, he discovered a group of 
mounted men. Foremost among them was his own near 
kinsman, Rupert of Stalbach, the heir of Stemfels in failure of 
sons on the part of Harold. He was a brave soldier, of small 
means, neither wanting nor wishing for more than he pos¬ 
sessed ; rough and honest, without care, loving his kinsman. 
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and quite indifferent to the entail, the advantages of which he 
did not covet. He was older than Harold, who regarded him 
with that mixed kind of feeling which is not exactly brotherly 
love nor parental reverence, but partakes somewhat of both. 
Erilda had always considered Rupert of Stalbach as the type 
of moral and martial worth. The emperor, with whom he 
was a great favourite, had given him some local command 
which added to his scanty income; but he would gladly now 
have forfeited place, profit, and promotion for the distant har¬ 
vest of fame which he envied Sir Harold’s chance of reaping. 

“ Well mot, Rupert!” cried the latter. “ Thou art on 
the road to Sternfels ? ” 

“ Ay, Harold, to give thee a rough blessing on thy expedi- ' 
tion, and a rougher curse that 1 do not share its glorious 
chances." 

“ 1 take thy blessing, my friend, and leave thee still a 
proud and honourable charge. I go, Rupert, to meet the in¬ 
fidel and uphold the true faith, in the ranks of our liege lord. 

It may be I have taken a last farewell of my father—my wife 

—my child-A pause, and a nervous pressure, given 

to his kinsman’s outstretched hand, told Sir Harold’s emotion. 

" While they lament my absence,—or should I fall " 
continued he. 

No more, no more !” exclmmed Von Stalbach, '' we must 
not be unmanned, good cousin. Let this be enough, I swear' 
to you, as a Christian knight, that while I breathe, thy wife 
shall want no brother, thy sire no son, nor thy child a sire! ” 

A cordial embrace sealed this pledge and ended the interview. 
In a little more each party liad pursued its different route, and 
no trace remained of either cavalcade. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ik as short a space of time as could be consumed in the 
journey. Sir Harold and his gallant troop had joined the 
rendezvous of the imperial rearguard, and gained the passes 
of the Hungarian hills, across which his road directly lay to¬ 
wards the Danube, on the banks of which river the emperor 
had determined to measure his forces with the Turk. The 
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pietureaque vitrieties of the route from time to time excited 
the diieftain, and he occasionally broke from his absorbing 
lereries, to gaze with wonder and admiration on the lovely 
scenes he traversed. 

Often he would push on far before his followers, and meet 
the rough breeze that gave its wholesome greeting from some 
mountain top, blowing aside his mantle, sporting in his jet-, 
black plume, and giving to his cheeks the bright glow of health, 
which too often conceals the canker of sorrow. Sometimes be 
would stop his horse suddenly on the ledge of a precipice, and, 
while the trembling animal threw wild glances into the chasm, 
mark the wild goats bounding securely from crag to crag, or 
whole herds browsing at leisure on the verge, while their 
sentries watched on some rocky point, in all the instinct of 
discipline. 

Then would Sir Harold be recalled to more home sensations, 
by hearing the chorus of some song of the Rhine borne upwards 
on the breeze, while the singers were seen slow.pacing tlieir 
way on the rugged paths, the spray-shower dashing from the 
mountain cascades, and the sunbeams playing on the white ' 
foam or glancing from the polished armour. As the squadrons 
gradually ascended, some were at times to be seen pausing, to 
let their steeds snatch a refreshing draught from tlie stream 
that oozed out of the rocky soil; and when at length the 
• stunmits were reached, and the riders stretched their stiffened 
limbs upon the welcome ground, the blown and tired horses 
robbed the wild animals of the hills of a portion of their scant 
verdure. It was thus that Sir Harold and his brave com¬ 
panions worked on their tedious, yet not quite'unvaried route. 

In the meantime, the main body of the imperial army had 
reached the Danube; and they soon crossed it in great force 
and spread far into Bulgaria, where the assembling host 
of the infidels was preparing to meet their advance. Many 
chieftains of renown, of old families, and acknowledged rank, 
Bad joined the emperor on this expedition; but among tliem 
all none was more remarkable than one adventurer, whose 
titles to distinction were not to be traced to any of those 
common causes which obtain the homage of the vulgar. His 
name, as he himself gave it out, for no one else could vouch 
for it, was Rudolf of the Hartz—a wild and vague title, that 
corresponded with the character and all that was known of the 
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career of the man. Hia courae of aenrice could not be traced 
fardier back than some five or six years, at which period he 
had oflfered himself as a volunteer in one of the terrible domestic 
quarrels waged between two independent and. powerful vassals 
of the empire. His haughty mien and proud look, though he 
was but a youth, made many an old soldier shrink from any 
curious inquiries as to his lineage or connexions. Once, and 
once only, some comrade, less cautious than the rest, im¬ 
prudently put a question of the kind, with a sneer of doubt 
for its accompaniment. 

“ My name is known," replied the adventurer. “ I am 
Rudolf of the llartz. lyhoever wishes for records of my 
birth or race must search them on my sword blade. Who¬ 
ever doubts them .. ■■■■ ” but, turning quickly aside, he seemed 
to check his rising passion, and a blush was seen to pass across 
his brow. From that day no one made further inquiries, and 
Rudolf was allowed to rest in mystery, but not in obscurity. 
Not only his courage, but his many accomplishments forbade 
the latter being his lot. llis tall figure and handsome face 
prepared the observers to admire his versatile talents. His 
pencil was skilful at tracing likenesses of objects m nature or 
of art. He sang well, touched the lute skilfully, aud made 
verses with the fluency aud grace of a southern troubadour. 
Yet, beneath all the semblance of graceM amiability which 
covered and gave new worth to these attractions, tlic keen 
observer might perceive, at times, symptoms of a character the 
broad reverse of amiable. A hurried and envious flash would 
break from his dark-fringed lid when any comrade of the 
battle-field received even deserved applause. And frequently 
when his friends—as they wore called in camp parlance—feU 
in the fierce contests from which he had the good luck to 
escape, an ardent and pleased glance lit up his large eyes, and 
a fiend-like smile curled his lip, as though he felt relieved 
from the oppression of a weight of rivalry. 

When the end of this petty war threw Rudolf out of occu¬ 
pation, his accomplishments were turned to good account, and 
he started on the paths of peace as a troubadour. With 
courtly air and lightsome step, singing, sighing, roving, and 
amorous, he pursued his course. A welcome met him wherever 
he presented himself,—but curses and reproaches generally 
followed his departure ; for the regrets of confiding love were 
too commonly ^e results of his visits. Remorse never seemed 

s 
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to .sting him; and be loved pleasure less for the enjoyment he 
indulged in than for the mischief it allowed him to perpetrate. 
But war sgun burst out, and on a scale proportioned to his 
growing ambition. The expedition of the emperor opened a 
new field to every adventurer; and a warrior of his reputation 
was received into the combined army of Christian chivalry as 
an acquisition of no common worth. 

The army had crossed the Danube; the white tents of the 
Christian encampment spotted the green plains; and, obscurely 
seen from the distant cliffs, they looked like sea birds reposing 
on the bosom of ocean. The palisadoes and trenches were 
fixed and cut, and the broad banners of the various chieftains 
gave defiance to the unbelievers. Skirmishes and marauding 
excursions soon tried the courage and skill of the troops. 
Reinforcements came on clay after day, and all awaited with 
impatient valour the expected crash of the two armies in de¬ 
cisive conflict. But wherever, in the prelusive conflicts, 
danger was to be braved or booty gained, Rudolf of the Hartr. 
was foremost. 

One evening, after a day of active warfare, the emperor had 
assembled in his tent the principal leaders of the various forces, 
—•Rudolf among the rest,—to gather their opinions, in a 
general council, as to the plan of action to be immediately 
pursued against the now closely approaching enemy. While 
thus gravely occupied, a cry that sounded like surprise and 
superstition broke on them from without. All paused; and 
some rushed to the opening of the tent, to inquire the mean¬ 
ing of the sounds, which were repeated, louder and more near. 
In a few moments they returned, making way for a captain, 
who had guarded one of the passes across the river, and now 
hurried up from its banks, uttering the exclamations which 
had so surprised the council, and forcing his way to the pre¬ 
sence of the emperor. 

“ Great potentate! noble chieftains ! ” exclaimed he, throw¬ 
ing himself at the emperor’s feet, “ woe and ruin are coming 
on us fast! The hopes of Europe, the pride of Christendom, 
are about to be overtWwn ! Fly, my great liege, ob, fly from 
this foul land, where magic encircles and must destroy us all! 
Where demons troop on against us, and walk the waters and 
the winds! You doubt?” continued the terrified captain, 
seeing the incredulous and angry looks of the emperor and the 
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rest “ Go forth, then—see with your 'own eyes, mighty sir, 
and ye bold and sceptical chieftains! see the wizard squadron 
as it comes slowly up from the river’s side, having crossed 
over on rafts, no doubt as immaterial as the forms it seemed 
to bear over! While leading it onwards, is he, the redoubted 
Rudolf of the Hurts, who stands here a living mortal man, 
but is there, nevertheless, cllanged, by some hellish arts of 
devils’ craft, into a bloodless and fleshless fiend ! ” 

Incredulous, yet thrilling witli the superstitious misgivings 
of the age, all hastened out of the tent, the emperor at their 
head; but those who looked on Rudolf were struck with 
amaze to see him, always the first on every occasion of retl 
danger, hang back, pale and aghast, at the strange and inco¬ 
herent announcement of the captain. 

" Is he indeed terrifie<l,” thought tliey, “ at this wondrous 
boding of some evil to himself? Or is this some trick of 
magic, which he has learned to play ?” 

When they reached the outer opening of the imperial tent, 
they one and all started back, stunned with astonishment. It 
was not indeed a spectral delusion that met their sight; no 
airy nothing that came to scatter dismay among the imagina¬ 
tive heroes of this new crusade. But a tall and gallant war¬ 
rior, armed at all points, who, having dismounted from his 
steed, advanced to pay homage to his imperial master. And 
as he knelt before him, neither the emperor himself nor those 
who surrounded him could command a word, or utter an ex¬ 
clamation. The stranger chief was so like Rudolf, that sense 
could scarcely yield credence to the scene. When he spoke 
some short phrase of dutiful profession to the emperor, it 
would seem as though a spell had tuned bis tongue and voice 
into sounds the very same as the other so well known to the 
wondering listeners. 

“ ' 'fis Rudolf’s self! ” cried several. 

“ See, see, here comes the real Rudolf! ” exclaimed others. 
And Rudolf himself did indeed now advance from the tent, 
having recovered his self-command, and filled with angry con> 
Bciousness of having quailed under the influence of fear for 
the first time in his life. When he caught a full view of the 
armed warrior before him, he stopped short—a pang of doubt 
and terror shot through him—and he looked speechlessly on 
s 2 
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die as evident resemblance of his own person as though a 
mirror had hung in the air before him. Nor did the stranger 
— Sir Harold of Sternfcls—throw a less astonished gaze on 
him, their faces alternately exchanging looks of petrified asto¬ 
nishment 

When the first burst of surprise was over on all sides, 
and the loud greetings of the whole host had risen [up to hail 
the arrival of Sir Harold with the first of the Rhine country 
contingents, the tired and still wondering chieftain gave his 
first attentions to the accommodation of his followers. He 
next sat down to write a hasty account of his arrival at the 
camp, to be ready for a homeward-bound courier who was to 
start the following morning. His brief letter contained only 
a short statement of his safety, and alluded to the extraordi. 
nary resemblance which had caused such amazement to the 
whole army, and given him sensations quite new to his former 
ones, — for he felt, he said, “ as though he had found a 
brotlier in this unknown chieftain.” Those who remarked 
the efiects produced by this letter on its arrival at Sternfels— 
among whom was Rupert of Stalbach—saw in Erilda only a 
grateful and happy expression of countenance on hearing her 
husband’s safety; but could not avoid marvelling at the abrupt 
start, followed by a long mood of uneasy thought, which be¬ 
trayed some hidden emotions in Count Eberhard. 

And how did Rudolf of the Hartz feel on recovering from 
his first alarm, and knowing who it was to whom he bore so 
miraculous a resemblance? Was his breast filled with the 
same warm and generous impulses that animated Sir Harold’s ? 
No, no ! far different emotions agitated him. The shame of 
having betrayed a superstitious sensitiveness, envy of the bold 
knight who came to dispute the palm of merit with him in a 
variety of ways, and still a deeper and almost unfathomable 
source of hatred, all conspired to goad him on to mental agony. 
The sentries who paced before his tent declared that he did 
not rest the whole night, but that he held converse till dawn 
with his own thoughts, or with some invisible companion. 
But morning saw him step forth, with a smile as tranquil as 
though an angel’s hand had smoothed his perturbed brow. 

He paid an early visit to Sir Harold, and in the course of a 
fcw weeks their intercourse ripened into a close intimacy. 
With characters like that of the knight of Sternfels it requires 
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no long period to induce a belief that what should be is ; and 
that he should become the easy dupe of an artful desi^er was 
the natural sequence. His unsuspecting heart opened freely 
to the cunning designs of the villain who worked on him ; and 
he felt as though almost repaid for loss of home and friends 
by this new-made intimacy. It was by no common vows that 
it was cemented. Sir Harold and Rudolf agreed to become 
pledged together by the ties of fraternity of arms, a solemn 
engagement common in those times. This ancient usage was 
sometimes solemnised by orgies partaking of savage ardour 
rather than civilised sympathy. But the present votaries did 
not mix blood with their wine. Religious rites stood in place 
of that barbarity; and their “ brotherhood” was on one side 
sanctified by sincerity, wliile cunning and bod faith degraded 
it on the other. 

It may not be told to what design the duplicity of Rudolf 
pointed in the first stages of this intimacy. But an accident 
soon occurred which decided his bias towards an intention of 
most atrocious stamp. In the frequent encounters of the pro¬ 
longed campaign the brothers in arms were never separate. 
The black plume of Sir Harold and Rudolf’s white one were 
the only points of distinction between them. In the hours 
spared by duty they partook togetlier of the rude joys of the 
camp ; stretched on the green sward, and singing their light 
lays by turns, or mutually recounting stories of their past 
lives—those of one of them being at least veracious. 

One day, they were thus lying in Rudolf’s tent, when Sir 
Harold, overcome by fatigue and heat, fell asleep, and his 
open vest showed his bosom’s treasure, — the miniature of 
Erilda, which he always wore near his heart. Rudolf's eye 
was attracted to this portrait, which he had never before seen. 
An instant passion for the beautiful being it represented took 
possession of his breast. He fixed his enamoured look on the 
senseless ivory as though it were an object of life on which he 
gazed. And this single glance awoke a thousand sparklings 
trough the gloomy den of his mind, like the flashes drawn 
by a single torch from the spar-formed columns and arches of 
a cavern. But all tended to bring to light one demoniac pro¬ 
ject. This was to destroy Sir Harold; to speed straight to 
Stemfels; to show his almost identical person to father, wife, 
and child; to obtain possession of wealth, influence, tide— 
B 3 
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and with them that which he now valued, or fancied he valued, 
higher than all,—the original of the portrait whose beauty 
had so fascinated him. 

From this moment his assiduities to his unsuspecting victim 
were redoubled. With consummate art he led him on to in. 
dulge in the natural garrulity of aflection, to talk of those who 
filled his heart, to relate a thousand little facts that lie loose 
scattered in the memory, secrets of youthful love, and many 
minor touches of home description and early recollections, all 
of which the designing villain treasured deep in his brain. 

Twice did Rudolf steal from Sir Harold’s breast, while he 
slept, the portrait of his wife ; and with great care and a firm 
hand, allreit his heart beat high the while, he copied the 
painting and forged this passport of true love, whoso tranquil 
smDe seemed silently to condemn his felony. When the task 
was over, and some nice and finishing touches added in the 
security of his own tent, he looked at the work with gloating 
eyes, and he felt that all preliminary measures were now taken 
to clear the way for the main act of the design. The destruc. 
tion of Sir Harold now alone remained to be accomplished. 
To perform this safely was not a matter as easy as it was de- 
siraUe. He would not entrust the task to any hand but his 
own, for be had all the ferocity without tlie usual reckless¬ 
ness of villany. To assassinate his confiding companion 
might have been on many occasions easy, but not without ex¬ 
citing suspicion of himself; so he waited, with impatient cun¬ 
ning, till fate might throw some safe opportunity on the path 
they traced togetlier. This opportunity came at length. 

A small division of the imperial army was one day detached 
to make a false attack on a portion of the main body of the 
Turkish host, in order to cover some ulterior operations; but 
particular directions were given to its commander not to risk 
an engagement which might lead to a general battle. Hurried 
on, however, by impetuosity, the chieftain went too far, and 
the consequence was that the few thousand men he commanded 
fell into an ambuscade, the common tactics of those days, and 
while he paid with his life the penalty of his rashness, his 
unfortunate troops were surround^ and left without a single 
hope of safety. Sir Harold of Sternfcls and Rudolf of the 
Hartz were among those doomed victims. 
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Prodigies of valour were performed by the furious and des¬ 
perate Christians. But as mountain streams that shrink in 
summer between the rugged banks that enclose them, so did 
the baud of heroes, parched and faltering, dwindle away be¬ 
tween the closing flanks of the infldels, whose wild yells of 
triumph told tliat there was no mercy to be hoped for. The 
“ companions in arms,” Sir Harold and Rudolf, both tm- 
horsed and both wounded, stood in the very front of the flght ; 
and wherever an opening could be made in the foe they 
pioved forward side by side, the same in bold and majestic 
look, their distinguishing plumes flowing behind, like two tall 
vessels plunging through the sea with streamers floating to 
the storm. The gallant men of Stemfels followed close on 
their chieftain, but one by one they dropped down in death, 
choking the wide chasm of glory’s grave. 

At length Rudolf sunk to earth, under a powerful stroke; 
but as the scymitars of the shouting enemy were about to fall 
on his head and consummate his destruction. Sir Harold 
threw himself before his body, and for a time kept his nume¬ 
rous assailants at bay. It was in this moment of his com¬ 
panion’s generous devotion that Rudolf, driven to the madness 
of villany, by the dread of his intended victim after all sur¬ 
viving him and his plans, resolved to violate, not only his 
oaths of brotherhood, but the still more holy ties imposed on 
him by friendship and gratitude. Rising suddenly up from 
his recumbent posture, his fierce aspect caused a moment’s 
relaxation in the attacks of Sir Harold’s assailants. The 
newly revived man looked horrible as well as terrible. His 
blood-drenched plume streamed down upon his deeply stained 
visage, his eyes shot forth a wild and meteor-like glare through 
the raven locks that hung disordered around them. He sprang 
up like a tiger bounding on his prey; but while the dastard 
foes shrunk back, it was against Sir Harold he sprang. The 
latter, weak from wounds and exertion, opened his arms to 
embrace his reviving friend ! At the instant Rudolf’s rapier 
pierced his corslet and entered his breast. Sir Harold feU ; 
and then his assassin struck blow after blow, and forgetting 
self, safety, every thing but the completion of liis desperate 
design—no matter at what cost—he flung his own body on 
that of the bleeding knight, while tlie amazed but rejoicing 
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infidels'rushed round the prostrate bodies, and hid the result 
of the almost incredible scene. 

A few stragglers were lucky enough to regain the imperial 
army. They gave the above-mentioned details of the fatal 
fight. They could tell no more; but that as they fled from 
die elevated grounds which enabled them to see what passed, 
they heard the clank of chains mingling with dying groans, 
while at intervals wild shrieks rose up, as if the buttering 
infidels closed their bloody task at leisure. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER III. 

As the setting sun softly and gradually retires from earthy 
gilding it with even its latest ray, so does Hope stAd from the 
breast its glowing beams had enlightened, and leaves for 
awhile the reflection of its.influcnce behind. And long round 
Erilda’s lone and widoweil heart did the spell continue its 
delusions ; and often deceived by Hope’s siren voice, she still 
clung to each new promise, and strove to be again and again 
betrayed. The fatal tidings of Sir Harold’s fall beneath 
Rudolf’s murderous weapon at length reached Stemfels. The 
anguish of the father may not be told. How then attempt to 
describe that of the wife ? 

Six times had the return of spring wakened the torpid 
flowers, and bade the young year rejoice since the day which 
had seen Erilda bereft of him who was so dear to her, even in 
her despair. For her the sad seasons came and went, and 
seemed at each return to bring her a new load of sorrow. 
Rumour with its many tongues confused and at length over¬ 
powered her. A total vacuity possessed her mind, and sense 
at length seemed to sleep upon its throne. But even in this 
state of deadened feeling two excitements held some power 
over her—her father-in-law’s soothing attentions, and her 
child’s innocent endearments. For these she suppressed many 
a rising sigh and checked many a rushing tear, striving to put 
on the semblance of a dreary gaiety, by which none, however. 
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were deceived; and indulging, under favour of night and 
aolitad^ja the luxury of silent woe. 

Tisa^Wiliring chisel continued to trace furrows on Count 
£berhard’B cheeks, and the tears of parental sorrow found 
ready channels for their flow. Yet a smile sometimes light¬ 
ened his grief-worn countenance when he gazed on the fast- 
springing charms of his granddaughter, who grew more lovely 
from surrounding woes, like the opening leaves of s&me sweet 
plant that seems to spring from nature’s griefs as its shoots are 
refreshed by weeping dews. Freda was indeed the child of 
sorrow. Cradled in sadness, nursed with sighs, her infancy 
was an infancy of thought—an early spring on which winter 
sti^^threw its lingering clouds, to darken the joys of the young 
year. The melancholy attendance on her mother and her 
grandsire gave a sadness to her very joys ; and while she 
almost incessantly followed the old man’s steps or watched by 
his couch, Erilda used to steal away from both, to taste, un¬ 
broken in upon, the fulness and the bitterness of her own 
feelings. 

Her favourite retreat was a spot on the side of the bank 
that sloped down to the dell which seems to divide the ruins 
of the castles. A tender motive of attachment hound her to 
this spot—it was her mother’s burial place. The green raised 
turf alone marked tlie lowly grave. No dark cypress, no 
mournful willow, no beggar stone, nor boastful urn stamped it 
with Death’s proud pageantry. lJut many a scattered sweet 
was Btrown around, in accordance with the wish and the cha¬ 
racter of the humble mind which chose it for her resting- 
place, while be who had lived to see her laid in this simple 
sanctuary was sent, following the forms of pious bigotry, as a 
banquet for the reptiles of a monument. 

Every adornment that could sanctify the place was furnished 
by Erilda's care. The fragrant lily sent up its sweets through 
clustering vine branches, to blend with those of the jasmine 
and woodbine; while roses filling the air with perfume seemed 
to load the breeze that struggled faintly through the shrubs. 
The graceful acacia caught the slight influence of the air and 
shook down its honied blossoms ; while the soft showers, that 
at times feO on the violet beds, were as warm and mild as the 
tears shed by a mother on the cradle of her sleeping child. 

In this hallowed retreat ErUda reigned, sole priestess of its 
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lonely rites. Here she sought relief from the too noisy con¬ 
dolences of even the sad world of Sternfels. Over this conse¬ 
crated ground she at times fancied that inspiration was float¬ 
ing ; and she loved to believe that the spirit of her whom she 
could not remember in her mortal form hovered around her. 
For though memory may not retain one trace of tire parent 
lost in ch^dhood, still the venturous imagination will at times 
dart upwards to meet the bright form, which it knows but in 
thought, the angel and the mother joined. 

Erilda had few worldly comforters. Rupert of Stalbach, 
on whom she had long leaned for support in her affliction, he 
whose blunt kindness was more soothing than the whining 
sympathy of the world, no longer possessed an influencei, of 
wliich he had become unworthy. His whole conduct was 
changed, and his real character developed ; for until brought to 
light by circumstances, it was never before evident even to 
himself. His was one of those unfortunately clastic minds, so 
pliant as to take whatever form external influences offered to 
it. Had Rupert never been tempted, he had never fallen ; 
for there was nothing radically vicious in his temperament, 
nor ought that would have voluntarily sought dishonour. 
When he first hastened to Sternfels, in the warm glow of 
parting friendship, he never dreamt of his own interest; and 
for many successive months he was the solace of those who 
were left, as he had been the hope of him who was gone. 

It was not until the news of Sir Harold’s fall had pene¬ 
trated to his desolate home, that Rupert felt the wild thrill of 
expectant avarice curdle his blood, and fill his pulse with 
a monstrous energy. An empoisoned, yet a genial, fluid 
seemed to run through his whole frame, and to transform 
him magically into something he had never before been or 
imagined. A thousand pageants of grandeur floated before 
him—castles, domains, honours, and hoards of wealth. He 
recoiled for a moment with an instinctive, but an expiring, 
throb of right principle ; for wherever he turned, in whatever 
way he sought to dissipate his newly excited feelings, the 
same visions of greatness sprung up spontaneously in his 
mind. At length grown familiar with this train of thought, 
which was encouraged by a host of dissolute companions, he 
began to be satisfied that it was but right and natural. 
“ Where is the guilt,” thought he, " since my cousin Harold 
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is dead, in hoping for possession of what is legally my own ? 
And if an old man happens to stand between me and my just 
inheritance, what sin in wishing him in heaven 

But still the aged count lived on, in spite of the impatient 
Calculations of bis hungry kinsman. And the latter soon 
began to run the usual career of expectant heirs, hurried on 
by all the accessory impulses by which tliey are asgiled and 
mastered. Leaned with extravagance and vice, he rode the 
giddy round, and folly toiled to win disgrace, while conscience 
Btendy goading him the while, he was by degrees prepared for any 
act of villany which would end Ms overwrought excitement. 
Brilda, thus abandoned by him who had possessed her whole 
confidence, mourned the change more for her false kinsman’s 
sake than her own; while she bent beneath the withering 
Might which strikes down the heart that was ripening in the 
mellow warmth of confidence. Yet no reproaches broke from 
her. She suffered in calm serenity, and seemed like the spirit 
of happiness, left in mercy to hover over the scenes whence the 
substance had departed. 

The sixth summer since the fatal epoch of Sir Harold’s set¬ 
ting out for Hungary had now come round, smiling in the 
breeze or frowning in storms ; and vegetation’s ruddy cheek was 
beginning to ripen in its beams. Frequent travellers, pilgrims 
and minstrels, monks and mendicants, presented themselves at 
the gates of Sternfels, and always found a ready welcome. 
Though no costly banquets were spread, as of old, for the en¬ 
tertainment of the gay and happy, worldly cares or wearied feet 
were a sure passport to the hospitality of the castle. Brilda 
rarely appeared in the hall, unless some grateful visitant ex¬ 
pressly asked permission to thank and bless her, or some 
itinerant son of song implored the honour of chanting an ex¬ 
tempore ballad, in honour of those who had slieltered and be¬ 
friended him. 

" The noon bums fiercely to-day,” said the warder, as a 
wearied and weather-beaten minstrel entered the porch. 

“ Ay, but the frowns of fortune scorch still more fiercely,” 
replied the wanderer. “ Yet it often happens,” and he smil^ 
as he spoke, “ that the hottest day melts away in showers at 
evening ! What think you. Master Warder ; will your mistress 
be inclined to hear a'lightsome roundel } I should like to chase 
the tears from the eyes of beauty, and make a joyous strain re- 
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sound in tliese 'walls, -where they tell me pleasure has not been 
for a long time a visitant.” 

“ Rest thee, rest thee awhile, good friend. When thou aft 
refreshed thou mayst think of song and lute; there is no 
melody in a parched throat. But much I doubt me, that even 
when your harmonies are at their best, my mistress will be dis¬ 
posed to list any notes of merry cadence. She much better 
likes the ssrrowing tone that reminds her of buried joys.*’ 

A hurried repast was partaken of by the minstrel, and he had 
very soon collected round him in the great hall a circle of the 
well-pleased maidens, who but seldom beard so sprightly a 
measure as that to which be tuned his lute. Erilda had con¬ 
sented to become also a listener, and she stood pensively, with 
Freda by her side, so pensively that the minstrel at length 
begged of her to deign a greater share of attention to his song, 
which told of every sweet that could gratify the heart, and 
strewed flowers on the path of life.” The smiling maidens 
pressed forward to join in the entreaty, and Freda too put up 
her gentle supplications to her mother. Erilda, however, 
checked the general flow of afibetionate assiduity, and she 
desired the minstrel to sing no more of images of bliss, “ which 
were but mockery to her, who saw every form of joy but as a 
phantom that fled while she pursued it.” 

The minstrel seemed affected by this remonstrance, and 
tuning his lute to a plaintive air, he sung as follows :— 

MINSTBEL’S SONG. 

I. 

No flowers for me I For bore they may not flourish, 

This WTOtehed breast their dreary tomb mi|^t be; 

But nouglit tliat warmtii would cheer or sun^ine nourish. 

Can bloom, where all that*s bright must perish — 

No flowers for me! 

It. 

“ No smiles for me! my anguish never slcepeth, 

Hope beams alone on hearts from sorrow free; 

O’er the smooth brow his Joyous vigil keejietb, 

But shuns tbo heavy lid that weepeth — 

No smiles for me!** 

While the minstrel sung, Erilda’s tears flowed freely. He, 
seeming to watch every movement of her mind, saw that 
feeling was touched—apathy aroused. Following up the im¬ 
pression he had made, and as if resolved to awaken, no matter 
at what cost of suflering, the deepest and most intense of her 
emotions, he had no sooner flnished the last of those, stanzas 
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' than he suddenly swept the strings of his instrument in a 
symphony still more sad. He then sang as follows, in a 
low and solemn strain of recitadve, while his accompaniment 
was so mournful that woe might have heard it and sighed still 
deeper than before! — 

** Hark to the eroani of tho wounded braFe, 

At they wmhe on the chilling earth, 

And faintly sigh for their common graves 
Or in fita of anguUh wildly rave. 

And curie the hour of their birth 1 

** Their mouths are parched, and their drooping heads 
Hang listless, as they lie, 

Pillowed in gore on their earthy beds. 

And with fearful wailings cry 
For death—but they cannot die 1 
,w ** That warrior stretched on the brow of the hill, 

Has expiring lain three nights Aill of pain. 

Damp, agonized, and chill— 

While the lifp*blood*8 thick and sluggard drain 
Weak, drizzling,tflows—lmt the cruel vein 
Seems full of vigour still. 

** With falteriiilg tone, he weakly cries, 

* Now welecnne Heaven! now world farewell I* 

He sinks, he fkinti, and his languid eyes 
No longer glare on the dismal dell— 

' But it it not so with him who dies! 

The lips unclosed—and the frightfiil store 
That in death are seen, are wanting there. 

Slowly he moves—once more reviving $ 

He lives 1 he lives i hit eyedids ope! 

From transient pangs new nope deriving — —” 

A long pause after the utterance of these emphatic words made 
,&e listeners, and mote particularly Erilda, watch for the con- 
duding line of the stanza with breathless impatience. The 
minstrel, fixing his looks on her with a still more marked eif- 
pression of encouragement and cheerfulness, at length sung— 

" Yes, lady 1 while there’s life tliere’s hope! ” 

Agitated and overpowOred by the various feelings so strongly 
excited, Erilda sunk on a seat, and her daughter and attendant 
damsels strayed round her to offfer sundry services. The 
minstrel, as though he had felt his work completed, retired 
from the hall. Erilda soon recovered, and as she calmly re¬ 
flected on what had just passed, she could not resist the ecstatic 
fliought, that the minstrel’s wild song contained some direct 
aflusiou to her cause of suffering, nor could she believe fliat he 
had but wantonly tortured her. She turned her eyes to seek 
him, and on finding he was gone she despatched several of her 
maidens to Iwing him back. But when they reached the portal, 
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they learned that the stranger had left the castle, merely 
saying to the warder, with a significant smile, when the latter 
invited him to stay till the burning heat was over—" Thou 
knowest, good friend, the hottest day may melt in mild showen 
at eve.” 

When Erilda heard of this answer, it gave fresh strengtifi to 
her belief of good. In her own despite—for she had longrc* 
solved to ereiiress every thing like hope—her spirits seemed 
rising high beyond their usual depression. Her eyes beamed, 
her bosom heaved, and her cheeks were flushed, unwonted 
symptoms with one so long sunk in apathetic insensibility. 
Hours passed over uncounted. The bell that summoned to lt>e 
early evening meal was unheeded. Moving with a step so ll^t 
that she seemed to tread less on earth than air, she hastened to 
her favourite retreat, unmindful of tlie threatening aspect of 
the sky, which foretold a fast-coming stonn. 

The sun had sunk in fire and tinged the world, as if in anger, 
with a crimson glow. Storm-pregnant clouds rose in the east¬ 
ward, and rolled upwards in monstrous and fantastic shapes. 
Broad flashes spread across the hills in sheets of sickly red ; 
and low thundcrings came onwards with every gust that swept 
the valley. The moon, fuU and clear, hung higli in heaven ; 
her silt cry beams niingliug with the lightning’s flash and the 
deep blaze of tlic sun. l<inlda saw these symptoms of awful 
convulsion, but feared them not. Neither did she note the 
direful assemblage of omens, which in less absorbing moments 
might have struck her as presages of ill. The bat was skim- 
miug the air around her; the owl sat in a bush above; a 
toad croaked iu the sedge below; and a snake was hissing in 
the grass at her feet 1 

The rain now came pattering in large drops upon the leaf- 
roofed canopy of Erilda’s bower; and the trees bent and 
creaked to tlic gloomy wind. Magic could not combine more 
portentous solemnities; nor guilt find more fitting accompani¬ 
ments for its dark doings. Still Erilda gazed fearlesdy on the 
scowling sky, rapt in a reverie of long-forgotten hope, when 
suddenly a voice rose from the shrubtery just below her, in 
tones so sweet tliat they might liavc almost hushed the deep 
and dismal sounds with which they mixed. Erilda started into 
a throb of newly-awakened amaze. “Is it,” exclairoed she, 
“ the stranger minstrel that mingles his mysterious strains with 
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flie sounds of the storm?—No, no! there never lived on 
earth bat one mortal voice that could breathe such tones as 
those had!” 

Another thunder-burst gone by, the warbled music came 
again ; and as the singer had approached nearer and nearer, 
the' air and words both fell distinctly upon the spell-bound 
listener’s ear: — 

“ When friendship’# honest vows we breathe 
Th^ nc^ not How from gilded buwcr#; 

And if nfTection twine the wreath 
No matter whore she culls the dowers! ” 

“ Shield and protect me, saints of heaven! Holy shade of 
her whose grave 1 clasp, watch over me— save thy daughter! ’’ 
exclaimed Erilda, sinking on the mound, breathless and dis¬ 
tracted. In a moment more the rustling of the foliage’ told 
her that some one burst through it. A man had indeed vio¬ 
lated the sanctuary; and throwing himself on one knee beside 
her, he caught her in his arms—her form clinging instinctivdy 
to his pressure, and a not-to-be-mistaken voice murmured these 
delightful words: — “ Rise, rise my Erilda—my wife—to 
new-found joy, to the embrace of thy long-lost husband!” 
And obeying the summons which echoed the laws of nature 
and love, she arose and threw herself transported into his 
enfolding arms. 

At this instant a fierce and sulphuric flash enveloped both ; 
a simultaneous crash, as though a rock of brass was shivered 
by the rattling peal was heard ; an old oak close beside blazed 
up as the bolt struck its stem ; yet heedless of the shock, he 
softly murmured, Shrink not, my bride, but lead me to hap¬ 
piness 1 Oh, shudder not, Erilda! See, the very heavens hold 
jubilee in honour of our second nuptials!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The fury of the tempest passed by. The last echo of the 
thunder murmured among the distant hills. One breeze swept 
dying along the waters of the Rhine, as if the storm-fiend had 
breathed his last. Reviving nature rose up in new vigour and 
spread a greener garment over the plains. The grass sprang 
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freshly to meet the elastic foot of the hare and coney. The 
moist grapes shone clustering on the vines. The wild flowers 
sent out new odours ; while the riotous songsters of bush and 
brake shook oiF the glittering dew-drops, and myriads of insects 
were seen sporting over the blossomed herbage, in the mild 
exhalations which ail earth sent up like incense offered to 
heaven. 

And if^meaner nature thus paid its tribute of praise, how 
did she, the happiest of Earth’s daughters, pour out her grate¬ 
ful thanks? With what rapture did she hail the light that 
broke on her bosom's gloom, as suddenly as the spring bursts 
forth after the dreary night of a northern winter? With a 
heart full of holy ardour, Erilda stole from the couch where 
her husband lay in flight slumlier, sleep having at length un¬ 
tied the fond embrace of love. She knelt at the casement, tears 
of happiness stealing down her cheeks, like the sweet dew that 
flows at dawn from the flower-topped tree of Canatla. Her 
oraisons flnished, she turned to gaze again on him who, next 
to heaven, was worthy of her idolatry. The whirl of joy of 
the preceding night bad not left her power or thought to scan 
each varying shade in his loved form. She only knew that he 
was there. Changed no doubt, in feature much, the natural 
effects of time and suffering; but his feelings of affection all 
right—she heeded not the rest! But hanging over him as he 
now slept in the morning ray, she could not resist a wandering, 
an uneasy sensation. It was not that she marvelled to see his 
brow marked with the blighting touch of care ; but that he, 
restored to joy and peace, should now groan and start at times 
in perturbed motion, tossing wide liis arms as though anxious 
to rush upon some noxious thing, and then struggling as if a 
phantom’s weight oppressed him. Erilda, pained at his dis¬ 
quiet, even though she felt it to be unreal, was on the point of 
awakening him to the truth of blissful fact, when suddenly he 
exclaimed, in fierce accents, “ Die, hateful wretch 1" and with 
clenched fist, close-knit frown, and widely opening eyes, he 
sprang from the couch, a fancied falchion in his hand, and big 
drops standing on his brow. 

Erilda h-id scarcely shrunk from the thunderbolt at whose 
fall nature itself seemed to shudder—but that look of terror 
seemed to carry death to her heart’s happiness. The agitated 
dreamer, however, soon recovered from his imagined pangs, be 

X 
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they of what nature they might, and drawing her towards him, 
with a tender look, he stud, “ Oh, Erilda! come and breathe 
the balm to my tortured bosom—fly not that once treasured 
home, though memory breaks its rest, as the winds stir the 
sea’s surface into unquiet waves.” 

Reassured fay his soothing tone—oh, how easy is it to hush 
the fears and doubts of true affection !—her heart beat calmly 
once more, and she pressed him to reveal the cause oi his emo¬ 
tion. 

" Ask not, sweet love,” said he in a cheerful tone, “ ’tis past 
and gone—’tis nothing! a mere thought—a shadow of dark 
hours gone by—which like yesternight’s storm, only serves to 
purify our heaven of delight. But hark ! I hear the sound of 
the assembling vassals. Ah, how much ihore sweetly will their 
rude greetings fall on my ear than the forced acclamations of 
worldly crowds! We must, love, descend and meet my father 
— see, he stands already at the gate. And now, my own 
Krilda, on this happy occasion thou must be my ])rompter, fur 
in truth I need one. Many of the faces, well known in early 
youth, have faded from my mind. Look at this wound, one 
of war’s prodigal gifts—the stroke fell close on iny brain,— 
and 1 doubt me it broke some of the threads in memory’s web. 
I often vainly strive to retrace in my mind the features of in¬ 
dividuals, or the minute details of facts ; but some blest cares, 
some loved faces, lie so deeply graven, they defy corroding 
time or effacing accident! 'I'lius, my best life! each of thy dear 
traits, every shifting shade of thy expressive countenance, has 
ever been as freshly before me, as in the days of our early love, 
when the skilful limner traced them here.” 

With these words, and a look of tenderness, he drew from 
his breast tlie well-known portrait, which Erilda little thought 
had escaped the perils of his manifold adventures since they 
parted. This proof of his constant affection brought tears of 
delighted consciousness to her eyes. “ See, beloved one,” said 
he; “ here was the amulet that kept my heart safe from a 
thought unworthy of love or of thee! ” 

She looked doubtfully through a mist of tears. Then turned 
aside her head, smiling pensively, and exclaiming, “ Alas! ’tis 
true this once was me — but it is me no more. I cannot 
believe the whispers of vanity that would tell me I resemble 
now what 1 was then, in blushing hope, a promised bride. 
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catching from thee the smile that played on thy features, and 
which the flattering artist made for thee while my own, Alas ! 
I am indeed changed since then. And canst thou, Harold, fix 
thy fond looks still upon a blighted flower ? ” 

“ Lovely, ever-blooming Erilda! let no words like these 
escape thy lips. Like the bee who abandons the swarm to 
taste the full-blown rose, whose young buds had Ixifore pleased 
him, so have I left the world’s crowds for the meridian charms 
of her whose youthful beauty had fascinated me.” 

It was in converse like this, suited to young lovers rather 
than old married folk, that the unmarked minutes were flying 
till Freda came to summon them. She sportively chided her 
mother’s delay ; but silently hid her blushing face against her 
stranger sire’s bosom, as he tenderly folded her in his arms. 

Never did a day of rejoicing break more blithely than that 
on which the united vassals of Stemfels and Liebenstein woke 
the echoes of wootl and hill with their loud shouts, 'i'umult 
and faction may swell the venal crowds of cities; trumpets and 
timbrils flourish in the t>‘iumi>hal march of kings ; flattery 
strain its throat in efforts to outvoice the tones of selfishness— 
all is a dead-weight on the heart—all is discord to the ear. 
But when true feeling bursts from honest sincerity, the modest 
sounds are more grateful than the most studied melodies of 
false praise. The old towers of the twin castles now sent 
back the echoes 'of such cheering tones, 'fhe festive throng 
clamoured its rejoicings, without any mercy to the sensitive 
ears of refinement. Echo started to hear such sounds, where 
grief had so long stood sentinel, 'fhe wondrous news of Sir 
Harold’s safe return was soon conveyed from handet to hamlet, 
and the little world of the district poured forth its population, 
to hail the event and pay the heart’s homage to their new 
found lord. 

And he now stands in the midst of the throng. Count Eber- 
hard resting on his arm; the one like the shaft of some proud 
column which has braved the assaults of wind and time, the 
other like a splendid fragment of the wall which leans against 
the pillar for support. And Erilda! and Freda! Never could 
the pencil sketch a lovelier group, though taste and talent had 
exhausted their sweetest imaginings. 

The feeble pen cannot paint the joys of such a day as this. 
It may be imagined only by the pleasure-loving heart that 
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lightly beats to sounds and sights of innocent mirth. Such 
may picture the crowd gamboling on the green, decked in all 
the gaudy display of the rustic wardrobe and the glories of the 
rifled gardens; the gay flags and banners; tlie dance, the 
music, the song, the shouts ; the indescribable grace of an 
assemblage of objects, incongruous to each other, when the 
rude children of nature let their hearts run riot. Next came 
the feasting, furnished by Count Eberhard’s hospit£dty to all 
comers; when cellar and larder poured out their deepest stores 
to those in whem appetite kept ample pace with joy. 

The banquet flnished, and many a flask of purest Rhine 
wine emptied in honour of the day, every eye seemed to fix on 
Sir Harold for the promised explanation of the causes of his 
long absence and miraculous return. Count Kberhatd sat at 
the head of the board, his son placed at one side, and at the 
other the strange minstrel, the companion of his homeward 
journey, whose mysterious but significative songs had awakened 
ErUda’s feelings so keenly, and prepared her for the coining of 
her long-lost lord. The old count rose at length, and turning 
towards Sir Harold, he saiil, while every other voice was 
instantly hushed, ‘‘ Prop of my house ! Harold, my beloved 
and valiant son ! now tell thy marvellous tale, which so many 
expectant ears are waiting for. Tell us all what miracle has 
given thee back to us, to be once more the soul of general hope, 
and the source of new life to me!” 

“My honoured sire! my wife, my child—my friends!” 
said he thus appealed to, in a firm and affectionate tone, 
“ endearing names! Associate links in the chain which 
binds me to these loved scenes of youth and happiness ! To 
all present, whose hopes and wishes blend their magic tracery 
through my own, 1 hasten to reveal the main incidents of six 
years’ endurance of ills, that would have howed down any mind 
not upheld by die excitement of this oft hoped-for scene. It 
were needless now to relate the events of the bloody fight that 
was supposed to have numbered me with the dead, or the pre¬ 
ceding events, which, I learn from my wife and father, were 
all duly, and with but slight variation from truth, conveyed 
to astonished Germany. Neither need I now dwell on 
the suffering I endured when suspended life returned to me 
again in agony still greater than accompanied its apparent 
loss. But my astonishment on reopening my heavy lids 
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may be worth relating—it may amuse and cannot give you 
pain. 

"When I fell on the field of death—of death in all its 
most hideous forms—my eyes seemed to close on a scene of 
hell. Bodies lay around me almost putrid in the fiery and 
fetid air. Sounds were whizzing in my ear, in all the fierce 
confusion of those which the damned might send forth. 
Vultures were hovering above, and wolves were prowling 
around, ardent and anxious for their ready prey. In such a 
scene I sunk into an oblivion which, as I felt it coming, I 
believed and hoped was death. When I revived from my 
trance of p.ain, every scattered thought seemed to bring con¬ 
viction that the soul had burst its earthly prison and lived in 
brighter realms. All round me a scene of wonder was visible. 
No living form intruded. Not a sound ruffled the still but 
fragrant air. I lay on a flower-spread couch. A star- 
enamelled canopy hung above me, beaming with the dazzling 
lustre reflecting from the soft light of a single lamp. Icicles 
hung pendent from the arch, shining in diamond splendour. 
A gushing fountain soothed me, wiUi its quiet fall and the 
gentle ripplings of its waters, as they were lost in the shade 
beyond. Trees, shrubs, and flowers, of every varying colour, 
seemed to stand self-planted in magical groups. No fluttering 
zephyr broke the brilliant cheatery, or shook from the banches of 
this brcczeless grove the crystallized embroidery with which it 
was sjiangled. 

" Wiidered by this burst of soft magnificence, I believed 
myself in heaven. But a purely mortal rapture took pos¬ 
session of ray breast on finding there thy portrait, my Erilda, 
safely reposing. Oh ! how I blest the unknown deliverer, who 
so well knew the mysteries of that true science of healing which 
cures the body through the.mind, and who had placed within 
my ready reach the object that could best assure my wakening 
thought that there was still a paradise on earth 1 

" The cooling air had assuaged the anguish of my wounds, 
which wore covered with healing salves, and bound with neat 
fillets. And soon I saw revealed to me the form of him who 
had done these deeds of Christian charity. Approaching me, 
in cautious watchfulness, an old man appeared. He was in 
that pride of years when manliness dissolves in age, and snowy 
tresses give token of wisdom. He was a reverend anchorite, 
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one of those abounding blessings of humanity with which the 
countries of the East are rife. His words seemed the living 
breath of sanctity—his looks were like light from beyond the 
grave ! Such was die saint-like man, the genius of the place 
who bad snatched my still breathing body from heaps of slain 
and through seas of gore, as soon as night gave facilities to his 
task. Saved thus by him—let me now picture liim dying by 
me. Nay, start not, my friends—1 must hurry through this 
sad episode of my adventures. The infidel blooti-hounds 
knew my deliverer well—they knew that he was most likely 
to brave die conditions on which they tolerated his existence, 
and seek to save one victim from the general slaughter. They 
came to search his spar-formed grotto—they found me with 
him — they slew him ! With a deadlier hate, they dragged 
me to the more ignoble doom of slavery. The very memory 
of that fact leaves a blot on a freeman’s purity! A slave ! 
chained to the earth which was watered by the sweat of 
toil—reproach my wages—stripes my reward—for five 
dreary years I dragged on the load of life. ]>espair more than 
once raised my hand—but the loud command of Heaven 
seemed to stay die self-destroying stroke, and a voice seemed 
at the worst of my sufiPerings to whisper words of hope and 
comfort! 

“ Still might my body rot in chains, or sweltering droop in 
the land of the infidel, had not one gallant friend been near— 
a fellow prisoner—to give roe life in the lilicrty he i>rocured 
me. It boots not to tell the many perils through which his 
cautious valour had to work to obtain our freedom, lie suc¬ 
ceeded. 1 was the partner of his flight. From country to 
country we have worked our weary pilgrimage together; till 
yestermorn preceding me here, his wild harmony prepared thee, 
my Erilda, for my coming, even while his gentle heart was 
bleeding at the pain he gave, like a surgeon who shrinks while 
he probes his patient’s wound. Watching thee to thy sacred 
bower, he sought me in my anxious shelter close by ; when I, 
heedless of the tempest, sent forth those blessed sounds of 
other, but not happier, days, as most likely to assuage thy 
fears and harmonize with thy hopes. Here sits my friend, 
and while my home exists, and you, all my friends, cherish 
the memory of this day, he shall ever find it his refuge from 
worldly care or mortal wrong." 
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Sir Harold ceaaed, and scarcely had his last words Slied 
away, when loud bursts of gratulation rung around the hall. 
The assemblage soon after broke up, and all wended their 
homeward way, overflowing with the joyous sympathies of 
vassal fidelity. Jtut this was not unlike all other cases, in 
which one or more exceptions are found. And now, as 
withered branches may disfigure the green symmetry of some 
shadowiifg tree, tliere were found a few among the faithful 
serfs of Sternfels who gave no response to the clamorous accla¬ 
mations of the rest, but looked gloom and disappointment in 
the midst of the general joy. These were the creatures of 
Rupert of Stalbach, the engines that worked out his ends of 
extravagance, tile purveyors of his spendthrift cravings, whose 
supplies were acknowledged by anticipated grants and mort¬ 
gages of large portions of the fair lands of Sternfels. These 
men, who every day looked out for the death of Count 
Kberhard, and the accomplishment of Uujiert’s promises, con¬ 
tingent on his succeeding to his heritage, were now over¬ 
whelmed with grief and rage, at seeing their air-built hopes 
scattered to the winds. Resolved at least to make Rupert 
taste the whole bitterness of the draught which they were 
themselves forced to swallow, they hastened to one of his not 
distant haunts with malicious speed, and they found him in 
the midst of his wonted revelry and recklessness. Like the 
hot Arab, who sucks in the breeze that wafts him pestilence 
and death, Rupert rushed with open arms to meet the mes¬ 
sengers of iU. 

“ Ah, my good friends," cried he, “ I see the good news in 
your eyes — I read it in your flushed cheeks. He is dead! 
The old man is gone at length ! In another day all will be 
our own ! Our broad hands will grasp it all! But now, my 
friends, you have brought supplies ? How much ? For 
much will be wanted to meet immediate calls. AVclcome, 
welcome good friends ! Ho, there! wine, for these worthy 
men ! And now, my masters, let us pledge a full cup to the 
peace of cousin Kberhard’s soul! ” 

This rhapsody was received in silence. No smile of assent 
gave back the eagerly watched.for answer. On the contrary, 
Rupert saw on the countenances of his tormentors an expres¬ 
sion of cold and cruel irony mixed with bitter disappointment. 
He could not bear tliis suspense. He pressed furiously for a 
T 4 
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reply and an explanation. It came. Not in relenting condo¬ 
lence for their common misfortune, but with reproach and 
taunt, and threat that added to the pangs of the plain-spoken 
truth. Rupert stood for awhile transfixed and speechless. De¬ 
spair seemed to have paralysed both mind and body. But still 
his busy thoughts were at work ; and whether from conviction 
or artifice, he quickly announced the conclusions at which he 
stated them to have arrived. Self-interest quickeneli his in¬ 
tellect, and either solved a mystery or suggested the best means 
of turning it to his ow-n account. His silence was at length 
broken by a loud laugh; not a laugh of maniac despair, but 
one that might fitly have expressed the glee of some demon 
over a ripe plan of mischief. 

“ What tlien 1 ” cried he, frowning on his companions in 
the announced ill fortune, “ must I bear these insulting 
menaces, the ignoble scorn of such things as ye? Paltry 
miscreants, who come to din me with your credulous selfish¬ 
ness? Ye whose murky intellects make ye mentally blind? 
Sir Harold living ? Away, ye pitiful wretches, if ye want 
proofs of his death, and root them from the rotten graves of 
Bulgaria. He alive! What bold impostor has come to 
assume his place and frighten ye from tlie truth ? Ha ! ye 
smile at the suggestion. Ye arc pleased with this plain solv¬ 
ing of the cheat, that lays this transfigured ghost, and clears 
your base minds from tlieir unworthy fears ? Ye remember 
then the story of my kinsman’s death? Your palsied 
memories recover the shock, and recall the facts of the case, 
—how the beholders marked Harold and his murderer stalk¬ 
ing together through die battle field, so like that the shudder¬ 
ing Turks who gassed on them shrunk back, believing them 
spectres raised by magic ? And who, think ye, has now in¬ 
vaded my rights, and, trusting to the changes of six years and 
the frail memories of credulous fools like you, usurps dead 
Harold’s place in Sternfels, — who but this Rudolf of the 
Hartz, come from afar to rob me and ruin you ? I have no 
doubts — not one. My arm shall quick follow the impulse of 
my mind. I shall soon crush this reprobate ; but 1 shall 
need your aid, to follow up the justice of my cause, whether 
by law or force. So now unstring your common purse ! Out 
with the supplies! What! ye hesitate ? Hear me, then ; 
by Hell's worst pangs I swear to ye, that should your griping 
avarice refuse this call for our common interests, 1 will in- 
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stantly fly to Sternfels, acknowledge the usurper, throw my* 
self on his sense of what is wisest for his own security, obtain 
an ample compromise, and abandon all my claims. What! 
does this make ye tremblingly generous, for your own sakes ? 
It seems so.” And, as the group of usurers poured out the 
contents of their purses, and promised further supplies for the 
morrow, Kupert added, with a sneer of the deepest scorn, 
“ What, rfll emptied ? Now, then, base minions, avaunt! ” 
and suiting the action to the word, he drove them with fresh 
insults from his presence. 

A month had passed fleetly over the mild enjoyments of 
Sternfels. All was recovered happiness md clieerful quiet, 
far different from the woeful tranquillity which had for years 
reigned over the place. Within the castle, as without, every 
thing breathed the settled calm of security, when one morning, 
as the little circle were pliicidly indulging their domestic mood, 
a murmured din arose from the court-yard, and soon increased 
to loud uproarious shouts, while thick-clattering feet were ac¬ 
companied on the stairs and in the passages by threats and im¬ 
precations. Count Eberhard, Erilda, and Freda, alarmed at 
the rude sounds, turned shrinking for protection towards him, 
in whom the noisy crash seemed to rouse up every stirring 
feeling of the soul. Seizing his ponderous rapier, which hung 
close by, he placed himself before the three objects of his care; 
threw one arm around them, held the other ready for fight, 
his well-proved brand high poised above him — his brow 
gathered, and his look fixed for battle. 

At this moment the door of the chamber was flung violently 
open, and one of the castle retainers entered abruptly, breath¬ 
less and bleeding.—" My noble masters," cried he, “ a fero¬ 
cious band force the entrances too feebly guarded.” The man 
fell to the earth as he uttered the words ; and at the instant, 
llupert of Stalbach rushed in, followed, by several of his stal¬ 
wart associates. Ills looks spoke desperate purposes, and with 
voice in accordance with his menacing air, he exclaimed — 
“ Yield, impostor!"—but ere he could proceed in his sentence 
his eye caught the fixed and piercing look of mixed contempt 
and scrutiny sent forth from this majestic-looking being whom 
he so ventured to confront, llupert turned askance, unable 
to bear this look, beaming from a countenance which seemed 
to shine in the dignity of conscious right. 

“ This is the work of made.” cried Rupert, turnin? to his 
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associates. “ He is impostor and wizard both. That light 
once beamed in Harold’s eyes, and this sorcerer has caught 
it for his own! Living look casts no such expression as 
that! ”—and with these words, but without venturing again 
to brave the glance he shrunk from, he stole shuddering 
away ; while ail his blustering band quickly followed him 

— dispersed and scattered by a frown! They fled so fast, 
and the aspect of the whole scene was so suddenTy changed 
to precisely what it was before their irruption, that it st'eraed 
scarcely the work of fact, but rather the agency of some 
illusion, dissipated ere it was rightly observed. Tlic old 
count looked his •maze, Erilda was silent, her eyes fondly 
fixed upon her lord, while resentment of Rupert's daring 
Uandcr flushed her checks. At length (.'ount Rberhard spoke: 

— “ What meant the ruflian aspersion ? ” said he, “ does then 
abandoned Rupert, the disgraced one of his name and race, 
hope to cover his own infamy by flinging an attaint on thy 
honour ? " 

No answer met these questions. Nothing was to be seen 
in the countenance of the questioned but an exiiression of 
high disdain, a.s if he scorned even to remove the slur cast 
upon his dignity. He stalked the room in haughty silence, 
when Krilda, as if awoke to some point in a new train of 
thought, suddenly addressed him : —“But say, my Harold, 

— and it is the audacious blasphemy which mixed the vile 
word impostor with thy name that promi)ts my ({uestion,— 
say why I have never yet heard thy lips pronounee that mar¬ 
vellous, that mysterious name, so linked with thy former fate, 
and which, in spite of my shuddering rei>ugnance, comes still 
irresistibly blended with every thought of thee — Rudolph of 
the llartz ? ” 

Her look asked for reply, but it sunk back within herself 
as it met the furious glance that darted from his. His cheek 
glowed det'ply, and his very forehead was flushed — with 
anger it seemed to her — at the mention of this name. But 
like the excitement produced by his dream, this passed quickly 
over. Jn a subdued tone, which marked a struggle to pre¬ 
serve his calmness unruffled, he replietl: — “ Oh, wonder not, 
my Erilda, if at the collision caused by my memory with that 
abhorred name, I feel the lightning of thought flashing and 
searing my mind. Even in my dreaming hours the phrensied 
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fit comes o’er me, which haunts me at times awake. Wonder 
not tlien, my loved one, if even your angel lips cannot sanctify 
the odious sound of tliis one word — tliis solitary name, which 
must ever stand accursed in my feelings.” 

“ Forgive me, Harold, for an unintended mischief. Oh, 
too well I know thy bosom’s movements now — too well doth 
mine respond to the agony of that which broods over out* 
raged fridlidship. And if I feel this strongly, how must 
thou suffer when thy memory is roused to a thought of that 
fell traitor ! Oh, pardon this first, this last pang by me in¬ 
flicted ! ” 

Thus spoke the wife’s affection — solacej and reassured by 
one word and look of kindness. But tlie Count Kberhard 
sighed deeply, and mused still more so, as if his breast con¬ 
tained some secret cause of agitation connected with the words 
just spoken. Meanwhile Rupert and his recreant gang had 
disappeared, contenting their valour with a loud utterance of 
threats at the walls of the castle from which they had so 
speedily retreated. AVhile the leader, to cheer the drooping 
spirits of his comrades, checked his own doubts and fears to 
bring quiet to theirs ; and swore that if human laws had 
power to justify right and punish wrong, the wizard whose 
unearthly glance had so overwhelmed him should soon be sent 
back to his liege lord, the devil! 

A yell of loud applause hailed this denunciation, and closed 
the display of courageous boasting, which waged war against 
witchcraft and wielded no weapons but words. 


CHAPTER V. 

Anotueu year was gone by, a year of strife, contest, and dis¬ 
putation. For Rupert of Stalbach, supported and supplied by 
his baffled and bewildered crew, urged every means that could 
agitate the question of his rights before the tardy tribunals, and 
with the ill-arranged forms which then distorted law and 
made justice a mere mockery. The proofs which Rupert of¬ 
fered in support of his charge of imposture and magic re¬ 
solved themselves into “ the admitted battle, where Sir Harold 
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was seen to fall under the stroke of his twin-like assassin ; the 
ominous and evil-boding night on which the stranger appeared 
at Sternfels, to assume the place of the murdered man; his 
forgetfulness of several among tlie vassals and serfs who 
thronged to welcome his arrival; the deep fits of abstraction, 
such evidence of probable guilt; unlike the former well-re¬ 
membered cheerfulness of Sir Harold. The wonderful resem¬ 
blance of form and feature to the latter was not a totally 
unusual circumstance between brothers; but what could pro¬ 
duce it in those unlinked by ties of blood, except the deadly 
arts of glamour, that change forms and feelings, while a 
philter, no doubt, aunningly administered to Erilda, had in all 
likelihood warped her mind to believe the reality of what 
every one else must plainly see to be false ? ” 

Many slighter links bound this chain of evidence togetlier. 
The accused heard all with calm contempt. When inter¬ 
rogatories thronged on him in all the subtlety of law, he 
merely gave his negative or assent, without the least remark. 
There were some who did not fail to observe that this looked 
more like cautious cunning than indignant truth. Numerous 
witnesses vouched for the identity of the present “ young 
lord ” of Sternfels, with him who had been horn and brought 
up there: others it is true, who passed for keen observers, 
traced what appeared some <liscrepancies in manner, and 
pointed out some points of difference in looks which led them 
to a contrary conclusion. But tliese were all silenced and 
put down by the perfect confidence with which Count 
Eberhard and so many others confirmed Sir Harold’s actual 
presence, and scouted the notion of imposture or magic. After 
duly weighing the case, and as Rupert and his friends did not 
fail to suggest, being much, if not unduly influenced by the 
interest of Count Eberhard, the judges prouounced their 
sentence of acquittal. It was founded on the opinion that 
“ villany could not in any case so give the lie to probable 
truth. 'I'hat mortal memory could not treasure up, even though 
industrious deceit might have collected so many, the little 
trivial incidents of youth as were constantly touched upon in 
the most natural manner by the accused knight. That it was 
above all impossible that the former secrets of man and wife 
could be known but to one or the other: and that however 
common persons might be deceived by a striking resemblance. 
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at least the partner of a man’s bed and bosom could not be 
so.” As to the cbarse of magic, it was scouted altogether, 
resting on no proof whatever, and tlie only guilt seen by the 
judges was in the conspiracy formed by the ravenous heir of 
Sternfels and his supporters, to crush an innocent man and 
obtain his rights. 

M'ben tile judgment which absolved him from this dis¬ 
graceful iftxusation was conveyed to the acquitted knight, no 
frown of anger could be traced on his brow—no smile of 
triuni])h on Ids lip—no vaunt broke from him over his foiled 
accusers. If any emotion appeared, it was one of pity for 
their disgrace. 

And how felt Eiilda, during the heavy period between the 
early accusation and the final acquittal.^ Did the, while 
proofs were raked together and doubts accumulated, vacillate 
or tremble for his fatc.^ No, firm and confident, she repelled 
every surmise of uncertainty ; and when it was sought to 
shake her faith by insinuation, assertion, or threat, she only 
smiled and turned to him she loved and trusted, 'fhis, this 
is true love, fast clinging through danger and ignominy ; and 
breaking through the tangled web of suspicion, as the breath 
of morning scatters the gossamer which hangs in frail festoons 
from branch to branch. 

Rupert of Stalbach, goaded almost to madness by the result 
of his efforts, stepped on from every gradation between hatred 
and vengeance, till ho was ripe and ready for any desperate 
act. In spite of the decision pronounced by the judges, and 
a))proved by the world at large, he maintained his accusation, 
and laboured incessantly for new proofs in its support. The 
associates in his eflforts, urged by the common ruin which 
threatened to engulf them all, did not fail him in each 
emergency. But it was not for love of truth that they sifted 
evidence and sought discovery. The light of truth carries 
blindness to their like, and gain is the divinity at whose shrine 
they oflfer homage while working in their own sordid cause. 
The fame of the disputed title was bruited far and wide, and 
the lovers of the marvellous did not want excitement, nor fail 
to follow it up by exaggeration. 

Still the seasons rolled on, indifferent to the agitations of 
mankind ; and Time fiapped his steady wings alike over guilt 
and innocence, though the one might fancy them to lag slowly, 
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and the other to fly with redoubled speed. The summer 
gradually expired, sinking imperceptibly into more temperate 
months; and ere autumn was observed to have run its career, 
winter was far advanced. A mild season in a moderate climate 
brought none of those sudden changes which shake more 
northern latitudes. Spring had again returned, and the 
pregnant plains teemed once more with life. And while in 
the new-leafed groves and woods of Sternfels tne young 
nestlings chirped their early songs, a sound of blither joyancc 
broke within the hails. For Erilda, to crown the height of 
her own and her husband’s happiness, had given birth to a fine 
boy. The joy attendant on such an event, which gave a 
lineal heir to the title and estates, and placed both beyond 
dispute, might well demand some more than passing record; 
but the forms of guilt flit across the tenor of the story, and 
gathering groans seem to stifle each sound of revelry and 
rejoicing. 

While pleasure filled the halls and bowers, and every heart 
beat high with sympathetic pride. Count Ebcrhard formed the 
sole exception to the common feeling. He was evidently fast 
drooping to the grave. The lambi'iit flame of life flickered 
and threatened to subside. His spirit, fluttering, as it were, 
on the world's confines, longed to sigh itself calmly away. 
The softened lustre of his eyes would at times fix com¬ 
placently on the dear-loved group that watched his couch, yet 
at times the lids would close as if to shut out some painful 
forms of fancy, while low sighs spoke a hidden sorrow, and a 
hectic tinge seemed to tell that it was coupled with some 
thought of shame. Lured by the summer warmth, he often 
left the castle, accompanied by his ohl confessor or by Freda, 
to wander in the copses or glades close at hand; but oftener 
he sought the silent woods alone, no witness on his wanderings 
but die eye of Heaven, while he sent up his prayers to the 
God of nature, in the fitting temple formed by the verdant 
sod below, and the outstretched branches above. 

The second anniversary of the day on which the strange 
minstrel appeared at the castle of Sternfels, followed by him 
who now reigned paramount there, was now about to be kept, 
with the usual festivities and rejoicings. On the evening 
preceding this now established festival. Count Kberhard 
showed more than usual emotion. A select party of friends 
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were assembled at the castle, and they, with his own family, 
were more than commonly assiduous towards the old man. 
When the hour for retiring came, he took from Erilda her 
infant son, and pressing him fervently to his breast, he kissed 
him, and prayed with all the grace of natural religion, that 
years of health and happiness might be granted the boy. The 
]>ious invocation finished, his mind seemed once more overcast ; 
and after % pause, he said, with an effort at composure,— 
“ Now, my friends, night woos me to retire. My full heart 
bids ye all farewell; yet with its fulness, which ought to be of 
unmixed joy, one bitter drop of early error mingles and turns 
it to gall. The memory of this taint is always struggling for 
utterance. Pride has long kept it concealed. But duty to 
my beloved son here breaks down every restraint. His de¬ 
tracted purity ref|uires the confession of any sin. When 
abandoned Rupert urged his accusal, and mixed the charge of 
magic with his wild assertion, I had nearly broken my silence, 
with an avowal that would easily have solved the miracle, and 
melted down the wonder, of my son Harold’s likeness to that 
dark wretch, whose name thrills me with horror. 1 am now 
exhausted; but at to-morrow’s noon, when we all with the 
numerous guests of our festival are assembled, 1 will publicly 
make my confession, moving a load of remorse off my con¬ 
science, and establishing beyond any further cavil the perfect 
purity of my son.” 

After these words the old count withdrew, and whispered 
conjectures immediately arose as to the promised revelation. 
But he the most concerned of all uttered no sound nor hazarded 
any opinion. Buried in a deep reverie, he neither spoke, nor 
sighed, nor moved. But his expressive countenance told that 
thought rvas busy. What feelings might be at work to move his 
lip and light his eyes none might divine. Emotion for his 
slandered fame, wounded pride, astonishment, alarm, the fear 
of danger, projects of ill,—any of these might produce such 
symptoms. And each or all were evident, as passion or pre¬ 
judice coloured the minds of the several observers, ’i'hus 
Erilda saw nothing but natural surprise and the frown of 
recollected anger for past injuries. One witness was there, 
however, whose suspicions took a different turn. He was 
one of those minions of Rupert of Stalbach, who, feigning 
friendsliip for the circle of Stemfels, frequented the castle 
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only for the purpose of watching the proceedings of its 
inmates, and reporting them to his employer, one of that 
degraded class held in scorn by the veriest dregs of guilt, a 
spy !—short, but eloquent word that speaks all that language 
can tell of infamy. This wretch saw conscious crime in the 
hectic flush which to Erilda displayed only reflected indig¬ 
nation, and he flew quickly to inform Rupert of the scene, 
aud impress him with the truth of bis own commentary on it. 

The other persons present at the scene passed an anxious 
interval between the words of Ebsrhard aud Ids appointed 
hour for the promise and wished-fur confession. Erilda rose 
early on the morrow ; but her lord entreated that until noon, 

the hour when,” as he said, “ his heart's forebodings of a 
detested consanguinity were to be confirmed or dispelled," he 
might be left alone, nor intruded on by any of tlte anxious or 
curious visitors. She promised strict obedience, and he was 
left, as he desired, to his own tlioughts. 

The morning waned, and Count Eberhard was seen taking 
his slow and solitary way into the intricate paths of the wood, 
as was his wont, to prepare himself, as all observers concluded, 
for the approaching hour of noon. The expanse of heaven 
was cloudless. Its deep intensity of blue was so clear end so 
exquisitely bright, that it seemed as though the arduous vision 
might have pierced its unfathomed depths, no breeze stirred 
the grass, nor moved the light shadows of tree or herb. The 
thin-curling smoke rose up in a straight column to the sky. 
The swallows glided past on languid wings. The fig's bro^ 
leaves hung flaccid. The gasping throats of the singing birds 
gave out a faint and trembling tone. Heat ruled the hours. 
It was now burning noon ; tlie old count was nowhere to be 
seen ; and the gathering vassals, together with the members of 
the family and the household, press in anxious throngs towards 
the path which he had been observed to take. Alarm began 
to fly among the crowd. They broke away in straggling 
groups, and their loud halloo^ were soon heard breaking from 
all quarters of the wood. 

Freda chose her path alone, in the direction of a shaded 
grotto, which she knew to be a favourite retreat of her grand- 
sire. Scarcely had she entered the deep glen in which this 
solitary spot stood, when a shriek broke through the woods 
from her well-distinguished voice, of a tone so piercing that it 
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silenced the shouting groups' and filled all with the horrid 
conviction of some dire calamity. The terror-stricken hearers 
rushed from every direction towards that of the sound, whose 
meaning they panted yet trembled to discover. Bursting 
through the brush-wood which obstructed the way, the first 
comers had just reached the grotto’s month, when they saw 
Freda stretched senseless on tlie earth, and, prostrate witliin 
the grot, the liody of Count Blterhard bathed in blood. Death, 
but not natural death, was stamped on his pale face and con¬ 
vulsed features ; and closer examination discovered three 
wounds close to his heart. It was evidently a practised arm 
that wrought the death-blows on that vital spot. But the 
trained murderer had met a stubborn resistance from the brave 
old man. A furious struggle liad marked the ground. His 
garments were torn as tliongh he had fought away his life. 
One hand was deeply gashed from a probable ellbrt to wrench 
the blade from his assassin’s hand. The other held fast 
clenched a lock of black hair, snatched convulsively from his 
head. Such was the picture that met the view. 

Horror seemed to have congealed the observers, and for 
awhile no hand ventured to touch the dead body, or lift op 
Freda to recovered sense. At length, however, they raised 
her from the earth, while a few,- with nerves more firmly 
strung than the rest, bore out the corpse, and they moved 
flong towards the castle in sad procession, blood-stains marking 
their route. Reports of the dreadful discovery soon reached 
the castle, ’fhe shocked household poured forth in breathless 
haste; but outstripping all comers, were two, who rushed on 
in that desperate speed which urges the hope-l)ereft sufferer to 
what he knows for inevitable ruin. It was thus that Krilda 
and her husband came on. She flung a volume-speaking 
glance of agony upon the bleeding course — then sprang 
forward and claspetl the still insensible Freda in her arms. 
Pressed to the natural'home of her mother’s bosom, the girl 
awoke. Her first wandering gaze seemed to fix on no par¬ 
ticular object. 'The first that caught it was her father, leaning 
over her with a woe-struck expression in his looks. Instantly 
the repetition of the horrid scream, before so shocking to the 
hearers, but now more faint, as if it were but the echo of the 
former which had lain until then in her bosom’s depths, broke 
from her, and at the same moment she exclaimed, " Oh ! 

V 
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murderer!—father!" and then closed her eyes and turned 
aside as though his presence were intolerable. 

“Great heavens !’’ cried her sire, raising his hands towards 
heaven; “she raves in phrensy—she knows not what she 
says, nor whom she sees ! Oh, God ! who hast snatched my 
father in thine anger, in mercy spare my child! ” 

Her eyes again reopened—again fixed on him—again shot 
forth rays of frantic brilliancy — while “ murderer, and 
father!” were still her anguished exclamations. The startled 
concourse, recovering from their first affrighted amazement, no 
longer searched for evidence in the gaping wounds of the dead 
count. A burst of light seemed at once to break on them. 
The scene of the preceding evening — the promised revelation, 
which might perhaps have involved truths of some damning 
import to him most affected in its bearing—the morning’s 
privacy self-sought by him on whom all eyes were now fixed, 
against whom all hands were ready to be raised,—all was seen 
with one glance of reverting conviction, and each is satisfied 
that son, impostor, parricide, were identified together in the 
person of Rudolf of the Ilartz ! 

From the stupefaction which first overwhelmed them, the 
crowd now sprang to furious agitation. Fiercely vehement to 
gather the truth, they questioned Freda, and hearkened with 
impatient fury to the short sad talc sobbed forth by the child 
in the unhesitating candour of youth. “ As I ajrproached the 
grotto I saw my grandsire’s bleeding body stretched on the 
earth—my father, muffled in his cloak, stood beside it — he 
said nothing, but looked pale, and frowned—he held a red- 
bladed dagger in his hand—I thought he laughed horridly as 
he saw me sinking down—I know nothing farther.” 

“ Flnough ! enough ! too much for human nature. Oh, 
monstrous ! horrible !" and such like expressions burst spon¬ 
taneously from the throng, who rushed round the unresisting 
culprit; and while some clamoured for instant justice and 
strove to immolate him on the spot, the less inflamed majority 
succeeded in preserving him for the vengeance of the offended 
laws. lie was soon bound firmly, dragged away to the 
neighbouring town, and plunged, as a loathed criminal, into 
its deepest prison, cell. 

For three days and nights he lay in the living burial of his 
solitude, while proofs and preparations for trial and execution 
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were making. Left to brood on his coining fate^ no sound 
fell on his ear to tell the tread of time. So deep did his 
dungeon lie in earth, that the ponderous bell of his prison, 
which flung its mighty tone fcr leagues over the surrounding 
country, failed to reach him. His aching eyes vainly strove to 
catch a glimpse of light when the thick door opened to admit 
his food—for though the broad radiance pains the vision, as 
when the lasy sunbeams crawl on some less hideous cell, still 
the blessed smile of day gilds even the links of slavery’s chain. 
But tile splendid mockery came not on him ! 

And turning our contemplation for awhile from the captive, 
let us fix on her who walks abroail in freedom. Free—but 
what a frightful liberty ! Chains, bondage, persecution, are 
as nought when a pure breast feels no pang of remorse agitating 
the heaven of conscious innocence. But when that purity is 
so sensitive that it finds guilt in its own unintended complicity 
with evil, and self-reproach springs from every reflection on 
the past, then is the mind wretched in proportion as it is 
virtuous. And so now did Erilda sink at once from the frail 
eminence of delight into woe’s most intense abyss. She viewed 
herself as the guiltiest wretch that lived. A murderer for her 
lord—an impostor for her husband—her infant son a spurious 
outcast—lierself wilfully blinded to the horrid reality by some 
impulsive and sinful instinct, which did not revolt her the 
less from its being involuntary and abhorrent to her better 
feelings. Such were the pangs wliich assailed her heart when 
the first accusation uttered by Freda fell on her harrowed 
mind ; when in one moment of agony, fears, doubts, and self- 
upbraidings, swept confusedly across her brain like fiends 
rushing at the waving of some wizard’s wand. Many circum¬ 
stances, which at their occurrence passed unheeded, now 
returned in gremps of terror. AVhilc separate, they were as 
nought—when combined, a torrent of agony. His dream — 
his vacant memory on slight points of fact and as to indiflTerent 
persons—his inflamed cheek and angry look when she first 
mentioned the name of lludolf in natural antipathy—these 
and tile like reflections, coming quick on the identified fact 
of such a murder, caused a shock which might have broken 
the hardest heart. V'ct she bore it for awhfle all meek and 
gentle as she was, but it was too much for long endurance. 
The third day after tlie dreadful discovery saw her stretched 
u 2 
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helpless on a bed of sufiering—fever in her blood and plirensy 
in her brain. 

The hour of trial at length arrived. The judgesj in all the 
ferocious anxiety for conviction natural to those times, but 
foreign to the notion of ours, had taken their places, surrounded 
with armed men, and armed in all the terrors of military 
l>o\ver. The prisoner too was there, loaded with chains 
and guarded by grim gaolers, while the headsman stood by, 
axe in hand, and personifying all the horrors of torture and 
execution. The crowds, who were by special indulgence 
admitted to the court of trial, gazed on the dignified mien and 
haughty demeanour of the culprit, but shrank back as he was 
led along, from the touch of his very gannents, while the 
rattling of his chains made them quake with fear. A gathering 
horror crept through the hall. A totiil stillness reigned around, 
broken only by the clank of the fetters as the prisoner moved 
his shackled limbs, or by the hollow echoings which rang out¬ 
side, from the hammers with which the workmen fastened 
the planks and beams of the scaffold. 

The ])rocess of trial, as was too common in criminal matters 
during the feudal times, was prompt. Ere the opening forms 
were begun the minds of the judges were made up, and the 
anticipated sentence already ran through the throng. Every 
one knew the proofs to l>e adduced, and no one dreamt of 
sifting evidence or reconciling discrepancies. In an age of 
blood acquittal was but disup))ointment, and the sublime maxim 
of holy writ on which the theory of our own law is founded 
was then wholly overlooked or despised. Hut in die present 
case the most sceptical was satisfied. Guilt seemed as fully 
established as the broad light of day. The blood-stifiened 
braid of black hair was of the very shade of the prisoner’s. 
The murderer’s foot-prints in the turf were exactly the same 
as his. Other circumstantial proofs have been already noticed ; 
and it was agreed by all tW sufficient time was allowed 
between the perpetration of the murder and the assassin’s 
escape by the winding ways through the wood towards the 
castle, from which he was seen running with Erilda on the 
alarm being given. 'Fhese were in themselves evidence suffi¬ 
cient. But when the trembling Freda was led along into the 
court, pale and in tears, drooping her lovely head like a 
withered lily, the loud sighs and sobs of the beholders—-all 
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unheard by her—were quickly followed by murmurs of ven¬ 
geance and calls for judgment. Her presence was conclusive 
proof. 

The prisoner had hitherto maintained a total silence. But 
when he saw this last and loveliest witness, he struck his fore¬ 
head with his clenched hand, and deeply groaning, exclaimed 
"Fate is too strong for me!” He closed his eyes for a 
moment, And his head sank on his breast. It was but for one 
moment! for in the next be sprang up, as if indignant at the 
complaint thus wrung from him. His pale eyes beamed in 
the seeming lustre of suffering virtue, and, like an arch Axed 
firmer by every increase of pressure, he gained strength from 
each additional load of obloquy and wrong. The awe-struck 
observers gazed on him, marvelling how so fiend-like a being 
could thus bear the aspect of a demi-god. Freda, obeying 
the commands of the judges, began to answer their questions 
in tile words of her formerly-told recital ; but the impatience 
of tlie people would not wait for this,* to their minds, un¬ 
necessary formality. Yells and threats burst out all around ; 
and the judges, hurried away by the violence of the crowd 
and the sympathy of their own excited passions, pronounced 
the sentence of death, which decreed agonies of torture and 
excesses of ignominy to the doomed body of the culprit, 
that make men of ^e present time shudder and blush, for 
what their species was in those dark and bloody days. The 
prisoner heard the sentence and the infuriate shouts by wliich 
it was hailed, but he stood unmoved, like a rock lashed by the 
frantic waves, and as calm as that wide tract of ocean which 
remains perpetually still, though thunder roars and lightnings 
flash witliout cessation above its waves. 

The headsman and his assistants laid their coarse hands on 
their prey, and with triumphant delight they were about to 
lead him to the adjoining room where the rack stood ready— 
the crowd poured out towards this place of exhibition—the 
judges prepared to quit the judgment-seat—when, rising 
above the many discordant sounds, a loud voice was heard, 
crying out in piercing tones, “ Mercy !—justice !—he is in¬ 
nocent 1 ” 

The interruption was so unlooked for, and the assertion so 
startling, that curiosity and wonder for a moment overmastered 
the eager longing for blood and the desire of vengeance. 

V 3 
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Free passage was made for a man who burst through the 
throng, and it was soon discovered that it was Rupert of 
Stalbach who forced his onward way, and threw himself at 
the feet of the judges. “ Mercy for me! and justice for 
him!" cried the suppliant, with convulsed voice, while his 
haggard looks and blood-shot eyes bore witness to his past 
and present suffering; " For him against whom hell has 
worked in vain. No ! It could not be that truth, honour, 
and innocence should fall beneath the stroke of infamy. Off 
with his dishonouring chains ! Read in his noble countenance 
if he be a parricide and an impostor! Wonder at if ye must, 
but also obey the words ol Heaven, speaking truth and fact 
through me its unworthy instrument! And pity me if ye 
will while urged on by my remorse thus to load my own name 
with infamy ! Oh, Harold —deeply injured as thou hast 
been—fix not thine eyes thus terribly upon me ! their last 
glance drove me to desperation—they now fill me with 
despair ! It was nol I that dealt the blow—no, there, there 
he stands, whose parricidal arm struck down thy father and 
his own—while I stood aloof, as criminal but less bloody !” 

With unsteady hand he here pointed to a man ’whose 
towering height made him easily recognised among the crowd, 
but whose slouched cap and whose mantle held high had 
hitherto concealed his face from observation. Those around 
him shrunk back at Rupert's words; but a better spirit 
encouraging some, they sprang upon him as he attempted to 
escape, and in spite of his vigorous resistance they overpowered 
him and dragged his concealment aside. One glance broke 
the long mystery ! Judges, gaolers, guards, and every indi¬ 
vidual of the promiscuous crowd, threw with wild wonder 
their looks from this new captive to him whose death-march 
had for a moment been halted—then back again with a new 
intensity of amaze—turning first from the demoniac villain 
denounced by Rupert, to his living likeness Sir Harold of 
Stemfels—and then back from him to Rudolf of tbe Hartz ! 

Order and form were completely overturned in the assem¬ 
blage. The first impulse was now to list to Rupert’s com¬ 
pletion of the confession, so incoherently begun, that the 
darkest part of the mystery might be explained. Broken in 
upon by sobs and sighs which seemed to ease his overloaded 
breast, the repentant reprobate proceeded in his connectless, 
but still convincing revelation. His first efforts went to ex- 
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tenuatc his own early errors. He spoke with a bitter penitence 
of what was past; and a flood of tears rushed out as he alluded 
to the long-enjoyed friendship of those whom he had so suc¬ 
cessfully laboured to render wretched and to destroy. ‘'At 
length,” said he, “ when I had reached the very brink of ruin. 
Sir Harold returned alive and well, to snatch from me the en¬ 
joyment of that inheritance on which I felt myself on the 
point of diecoming possessed. My mind, prepared for any 
delusion that seemed to stay off for ever so little the hnpending 
ruin, eagerly received the notion that it was indeed an impostor 
that had returned to Sternfels. I attempted to dislodge him ; 
and even then, when struck almost dumb by that single glance, 
which would have brought conviction to any one to whom it 
did not at the same time bring despair, I refused to admit or 
own the tnith. AVhen justice even decided against my ac¬ 
cusations and established his identity, I only became more 
wilfully blind. Then came revenge, dire progeny of shame 
and rage, and I revelled for awhile, but- yet guiltless, in that 
dark deUght, the worst of man’s worse thoughts. It was at 
this crisis of my career that yonder miscreant sought and 
found me. He found me, alas! ready moulded for his 
purpose—ready to enter into complicity with his most hideous 
crimes—but still not daring to do the last fell deed.” 

“ Peace, babbling and recreant wretch ! ” exclaimed, in a 
voice of horrid strength, the pre-eminent villain of the strange 
drama now being acted, “ Peace! nor mention deeds which 
even in name make you tremble. For me these themes are 
more fit ; and by me they shall be fitly treated; for I have 
laughed through life at the puling distinctions of morality, 
and never yet bent my knee to man or God. My heart has 
been of flint, girded with a belt of ice—as hard as it was 
cold ; a suitable whetstone to tlie iron-beaked bird of Hecla ! 
Thus nature threw me forth, and my deeds may tell if I ever 
strove to thwart nature. Death, I see, is now in waiting, but 
ere I quit this life I must leave some records of myself that 
my fame may not be belied. First, know ye then, 1 am 
sprung from no word-hallowed and time-honoured source. 
My mother was the ruined victim of him whom I only knew 
to be my father that I might hate him, for her sake aadimy 
own. Vice and guilt were my heritage and were close grafted 
in my nature. 1 owed all this to my father. IVas not the 
u 4 
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debt duly paid? Is not the account duly balanced? I 
sprang from him—by me he fell! He gave me life and 
infamy—I struck him down ! Ere 1 could lisp the name of 
father, mine had abandoned me to despair. He married, and 
yonder wretch, piy twice-escaped victim, was bom to brand 
me the deeper with disgrace. My mother loved me with 
boundless warmth. She lavished learning, accomplishments, 
and gold upon me ; I asked not how the latter became hers. 
Bad and bold, I knew my shame, for her first lessons were those 
of loatliing and abhorrence to the name of sire and brother. 

“ My mother died. Friendless and without resources but 
those of my own mind, 1 plunged on my career, and followed 
it through scenes too varied to picture now. lie came across 
my path ! The steel that had so long and so well served 
me failed of its office when turned against his hated heart. 
He fell under my blows, but not mortally hurt. 1 arose from 
the fight, a prisoner, with the alternative of slavery as a 
Christian, or wealth and dignities as a Turk. 1 did not 
hesitate. I became a renegade to Christian forms. I knew 
no faith, and cross and crescent were to me alike. Believing 
my victim to have perished among tile noteless slain, for his 
body could no where be found, I sunk in indolence. No 
thought of him came on my voluptuous course; and luxury and 
love bent their subtle allurements to turn me aside from the 
best part of my design. 

“ Years rolled along. A Christian slave first brought to me 
the news of Harold of Stemfels having esca])cd from a long 
captivity, and of his being returned to his happy home. The 
scathing tidings fell like lightning on my scorched heart, I 
knew no peace until 1 set out once again to Uermany to mar, 
at least, the bliss that I was not destined to share. This 
slave had also informed me of the great struggle against the 
newly returned lord of Stemfels by his greedy kinsman. To 
him, therefore, 1 first addressed myself on reaching the scene 
of my few but not wholly fruitless exploits. Taking advantage 
of his first astonishment at my miraculous resemblance, 1 
opened all my plans, and dwelt mainly on his own fall from 
fame and importance to odium and misery, llis rankling 
mind was well fitted for my purpose. We calculated our ex¬ 
pected gains, and arranged our plot. 

“ Our first notion was to send Harold alone to his grave j 
but the death of tlie old man held out a double prospect of 
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ambition and revenge. My coward partner dared not be the 
complete villain he wished to be! He refused to strike the 
blow—I struck it, and had Harold died as we hoped by — 
justice!—I had soon appeared as the true heir, and divided 
the spoils with the base recreant who has betrayed me. 

“ One circumstance seemed to seal our success, the coming 
of yonder pale-face<l girl to mark me in my hour of filial ven¬ 
geance. My heart leaped upwards in ardent longing to plunge 
ray weapon in her breast. But I staid the blow that she 
might be the surest evidence against her father. And when 
1 came here to glut my eyes on his agonies, I little dreamt 
of this ending to all. But his escape is dearly bought. No sire 
to chant a hymn of triumph—his wife frantic, it may lie dying 
—and the poisoned barb of blasted hojie festering in his heart. 

“ I have spoken ! I.et me be now known for what I was. 
I stood alone in the world, hating it, and now die its unre¬ 
lenting foe. But one act of justice shall close and dignify 
my course— there I to thy dastard heart, caitiff! ” And with 
the utterance of these words, so abruptly ending his speech, 
he darted through the unsuspecting throng full upon Rupert, 
seized him by the hair, with one hand, and with the other 
plunged a dagger in his breast. The poniard felt its fleshy 
sheath—the writhing man gasped in short agony—the blood 
mounted to his throat, and his glazed eyes upturned in death. 

The desperate murderer next raised the reeking blade to 
strike at his own heart; but no, his race of blood was run ! 
The rushing throng arrested his arm, and tlie final blow was 
left for justice to strike. The rack was at hand. He was 
dragged out, and fast descending strokes of torture were plainly 
heard — but no groan came witii them to tell that they fell 
on mortal form. 

And now loud shouts were heard outside, and a female 
figure conducted by the joyous crowd came rapidly on, the 
flush of fever making her eyes more bright, and heightening 
her natural charms. It may well be guessed that it was 
Erilda whom nought could hinder from the half delirious 
bliss, of hurrying from her fevered couch, to hail with fond 
embrace the triumph of him whom her searching glances soon 
discover. He sprang forward to meet her salutation, and 
flung his still shackled arms around her, while she strained 
the double captive in folds of love stronger, than the fetters by 
which he was yet for a moment bound. 
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A LEGEND WITHOUT A DATE. 


In one of the wild and thickly wooded valleys of the Rhine, 
in a spot as desolate as the story connected with it is dismal, 
are still to he seen some crumbling ruins of what was once a 
plain but handsome chapel. Half concealed with moss and 
brambles, and rising above a steep crag close to these ruins, the 
fragments of a tomb are yet in evidence. The word Liha, in 
German characters is plainly legible. Several other broken 
words are scarcely distinguishable, but they tell no story of 
the tenant that has for centuries mouldered Mow. Tradition, 
however, has preserved one. The name of Ihe place is Tru- 
enfels; and both monument and chapel were erected to the 
memory of a maiden who died in the flower of youth, bun- 
.'dreds of years ago.' 

In the neighbourhood of this dreary spot lived an old 
knight named Sir Balther of the Mount, with Liba, his only 
daughter. This daughter was so lovely and so amiable, that 
several of the young nobles, whose families then possessed, and 
whose castles ornamented, the district of the Seven Mountains, 
entered into brisk rivalry for the possession of her hand. But 
Sir Ballher had promised it to Sibert of Ulenthal, and Liba 
had shown no objection to the match. Had her father indeed 
destined her for the oldest, ugliest, and most ill-tempered of 
her suitors, this pattern of filial obedience had not murmured, 
however she might have mourned. It may weU then be 
believed wifli what pleasure she confirmed her parent’s 
dioice of the handsomest, kindest and bravest youth of the 
country. 

Sir Balther, who was proud and fierce, like most of his 
brother feudatories, had been for years in constant enmity 
with the Archbishop of Cologne, of whom he was the vassal. 
His fiery spirit lost no opportunity of raising fresh quarrels, 
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and his haughty temper neither brooked injury nor concealed 
anger. One day, during the access of one of his frequent fits 
of enmity against the prelate, he entertained at his castle a 
company of friends, all deeply imbued with his own feelings. 
Young Sibert alone was absent from the feast, from some ac¬ 
cidental cause. 

As the heating effects of large potations of llhine-wine fer¬ 
mented tlft! blood of the inflammable company, explosions of 
rage took place, all directed against the absent archbishox>, and 
destined to be too fatally followed up. 

“ How,’' cried Schott of Grunstein, “ could mortal man, 
ranch less a spurred and belted knight, submit to this ex¬ 
action ? To claim my kine, my sheep, the very lambs yet 
unweaned ! To force from me at once both lay tribute and 
clerical tithes ! By Heavens, it is too bad! It must not, it 
cannot be borne!” 

“ No — no more than his insult to my honour," exclaimed 
Hugo of Wolfsbratten, “ slighted by him in the very church. 
The torch which 1 held in the procession refused his blessing, 
because it was carried by me ! Me, whose blood is, methinks, 
more pure than his, whose shield bears quarterings 

“ Tut, tut, brother,” interrupted the old lord of Swalbach, 
" what is this grievance compared to mine ? No priest, no 
prince, no pope even could bear attaint to the honour of lYolfs- 
bratten — but has not yon proud prelate tom my very squire 
from my protection ? And does he not lie this hour im¬ 
prisoned in Cologne ? ’’ 

“Ay, and has he not lowered my banner from the cathedral 
choir, and whitewaslied the wall in the place were it hung ? *’ 
vociferated Ulrich von Zwammelthorp, at the same time striking ' 
the table with his clenched flst, so as to make goblets, flasks, 
and glasses dance, in a fashion tliat was certainly common 
enough to the drinking-bouts of those and later days. 

The climax of outrage and indignity announced by the last 
speaker threw the listeners completely off their centre. It 
was bad enough to distrain cattle for dues, to refuse a bene¬ 
diction to the torch of an obnoxious intruder, to imprison the 
roaring partisan of a turbulent freebooter; but to sweep away 
the cobweb from a banner of nobility, and whitewash the filth 
which it had for half a century concealed and fostered, was 
indeed too bad ! Tiie boisterous conspirators — for such they 
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were to a man — broke all bounda of decorum or prudence, and 
uttered the most uncompromising threats of vengeance., A 
dozen different plans for carrying those uireats into execution 
were proposed % as many different voices ; and all were con¬ 
founded by an uproar of feudal clamour. One talked of a public 
manifesto against the various instances of wrong. Another 
insisted on a declaration of rights. A third recommended a 
league of the injured lords, offensive and defensive. A fourth 
urged an immediate levy of men, and a war of desperation. 

Sir Balthcr, as in duty bound, listened with as much patience 
as he could command to the outbursts of his choleric and rebel¬ 
lious guests; and having, from his situation as host, been able 
to preserve his head rather more clear than the rest, he had sense 
enough to see that all these parallel proposals, though tending 
towards the same object, were none of them coming or able to 
come to the point. lie therefore made a signal for silence, but 
tliat obtained little success. He next roared, at the topmost 
pitch of his voice, a request to be heard. But his proposal 
was drowned among the rest. He next devised a plan which 
succeeded in stopping for a moment the mouths of the party. 
He filled his glass, and raised it, intimating that he was about 
to propose a toast; and while all drained the last drops of their 
goblets to the animating sentiment of “Death to our arclibishop 
and arch enemy! ” the president seized the opportunity to 
deliver himself of the following pithy speech :— 

" Brother knights, my very esteemed guests, ye are all but a 
pack of asses ! What do you, and I, and all of us want ? 
Revenge ? How is it to be obtained ? By treaties and leagues, 
and proclamations ? No — but by action, instant, immediate, 
• desperate action! Our persecuting enemy is this very day 
absent from Cologne —this very hour at Urbach, consecrating 
the new church — will be this very night on his way back to 
the stronghold of his tyranny. Shall he ever reach it alive f 
A hundred bold men-at-arms can overpower his unprepared 
guard, taken by surprise, and probably half drunk. Shall the 
archbishop then ever reach home alive ? ” 

“ Never, never! We swear it, we swear it! ” was the 
solemn answer uttered in full deep chorus; and every one in¬ 
stantly sobered by the terrible solemnity of the pledge, they 
hastened off, to gather each his quota of followers, agreeing on 
a certain place of rendesvouz — where all in due time met. 
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That night the Archbishop of Cologne was a corpse. 
Waylaid and surprise^, his escort made a feeble resistance; and 
he found no mercy, having rarely shown any to his enemies. 

The emperor for the time being, often the just avenger of 
crime, as often the upholder of wrong, but in most cases 
moved by their ‘direct or indirect influence on his own pre¬ 
rogatives, saw in this transaction a flagrant violation of law, 
justice, anti authority, and resolved to make a terrible example 
of the offenders. Within a few weeks from the night of the 
archbishop’s murder almost every one of the confederates died 
on the scaffold, or were hung on gibliets erected on the scene 
of their crime, 'riic confessions of several threw the chief 
blame on Sir llalther. He had not yet been made amenable to 
justice — or vengeance, with which it is so often confounded. 
On hearing of the arrest and execution of his accomplices, he 
put his castle into the best state of defence ; and as he hoped 
for no mercy he resolved to sell his life as dearly as he could. 

No one, whether a friend or foe of the unfortunate arch, 
bishop or his unlucky enemies, was more shocked or grieved at 
these events than young Sibert of Ulenthal. He thanked 
Heaven and his patron saint full many a time that he had been 
absent from the fatal party at which the plot was laid, and at 
his being thus preserved, to save at least his beloved Libs from 
the destruction to which her too guilty father was doomed. 
He repaired to the court of the emperor, obtained an audience, 
threw himself at his feet, and implored his imperial permission 
to accompany tlie force destined for the attack and destruction 
of Sir Halther’s castle, and to bear away harmless the innocent 
daughter to whom he was aflianced, although the utmost excess 
of ruin and certain death was inviolably decreed against the 
father. 

It would be long to tell and tedious to describe the pre¬ 
parations made for the attack of Sir Balther’s almost impreg¬ 
nable retreat, impregnable at least in days before the invention 
of gunpowder allowed the blasting mine to spring beneath 
security’s feet, or the bursting shower of shells and rockets 
to fall on the doomed heads of the besieged. But many a 
bold squadron and platoon was marched forward to the enter¬ 
prise. Machines of powerful effect battered the castle walls, 
and javelins, stones, and arrows, did great destruction on the 
small but desperate garrison. Sir Balther on his part was not 
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idle, and much slaughter was done on the lines of the ex¬ 
asperated imperialists. 

The hold Sir Balther was constantly'exposed, as he led on 
sorties against his assailants or reconnoitred their approaches 
from his towers and battlements. He was lucky enough to 
escape even without a wound ; hut one day he received a shock 
greater than any that could be effected by the worst missile on 
perceiving young Sibert of Ulenthal in the enemy’s ranks. He 
could scarcely believe his eyes; and to confirm their evidence he 
called Liba to his side. She too saw this apparent proof of 
her lover’s worse than desertion — for his presence there spoke 
breach of honour as well as of affection. Sir Balther’s bold nerves 
became more firmly braced at sight of what he thought a new 
enemy. The gentle Liba was difierently affected. She sunk 
insensible in her father's arms, was carried in that state to her 
chamher, and only revived to the full conviction of her misery. 

In the mean while young Sibert, filled with new hope at the 
partial sight of his mistress, advanced towards the walls with 
outstretched arms, and endeavoured to express by his gestures 
that he was come to save her and Ix'ar her from die dreadful fate 
that' impended over the other inmates of the castle. Sir Balther 
allowed him to approach within certain range of an arrow, and 
seizing the bow from the hands of an archer close by him, he 
discharged the flying weapon widi unerring aim. 

" That for thy traitorous heart! ” cried he, as the bow-string 
twanged and the arrow cot through the air. 

“ Thank heaven, he has it! ” was the next exclamation as 
the weapon too surely struck its mark. Sibert was carried off 
to the besiegers’ camp. Sir Balther took care speedily to in¬ 
form the wretched Liba of his exploit. Her despair was now- 
complete. And the fury of the contest between besiegers and 
besieged reached a greater height Uian ever. 

'Vi''ithin ten days from this event the casde was reduced to 
the last extremity. The scaling ladders of the foe were fairly 
planted against the walls. One after another its works were 
carried; and at length on one night of gloom and storm the 
very body of the place was in die power of the imperialists. 
A final assault made them masters of all ; and slaughter, 
pillage, and devastation were to be seen throughout, by the 
blaze of the fire, which in every part consumed the massive 
building. 
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The beautiful Liba would willingly have met death at the 
hands of the foe. But she dared not venture to encounter 
their libertine fury. Half dressed, with flowing hair, and 
trembling steps, she fled therefore to the refuge of her father’s 
protection. Traversing corridors .and hails which resounded 
with the shouts of the victors, and where at every step she 
encountered tlie dead or the dying glaring in the fierce light 
of the conflagration, she at last reachetl a distant court yard 
and tliere perceived her father desperately fighting with his 
last few adherents against fearful odds. Just as she was 
darting to his side, to share the fate he braved, her arm was 
forcibly caught in the grasp of a man, and in a moment he 
drew her to him and clasped her to his breast. 

“Oh! mercy,* mercy! ” cried she. “Strike me to the 
heart, but spare my honour !’’ 

Liba, dost thou not know me ? ” murmured a voice which 
even then spoke nut in vain to her heart’s sympathies. It was 
Sibert, who but partly recovered from his wound, but still 
faint and ailing, hail left the camp and braved the perils of 
the assault, unarmed save by the inspiring passion on which he 
reckoned to bear him safe. 

“ Sibert! not dead ? O Heaven pity me! my !brain 
wanders. 'I'liey told me thou wert dead—killed by my 
father’s hand! ” 

“ No, Liba, I live for thee and love. All may now be well. 
Thy father’s cruel weapon rankled in my breast, but thy 
image was there before it to neutralize tile barbed point. Now 
fly, fly, my beloved ! I am not, as thou seest, an enemy. I 
have the emperor’s full pardon for thee—his commands to 
snatch thee hence. Turn, Liba, turn with me from this, 
horrid scene.” 

“And ray father? ’’ 

“ Oh, name him not in such an hour as this! The ban is 
on his head—nothing may save him—and all that aid, abet, 
or linger near him are doomed to inevitable ruin !” 

“'rhen welcome ruin! Farewell, Sibert, for ever!” ex¬ 
claimed Liba, springing from the ineffectual grasp of her dis¬ 
tracted lover, and gaining with a bound the side of her despe¬ 
rate parent. 

“ Ah, my child 1 my dear daughter ! ” cried the old warrior, 
forgetting even his furious revenge in beholding her whom he 
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had quite given up for lost ; and he dropped his sword’s point 
and threw wide the arm that held his protecting shield that 
he might freely receive her as she threw herself on his breast. 
The very ruffians who had assailed him, reeking with blood 
and hot for slaughter, paused awhile from their fell work, and 
gated on the affecting scene of filial and paternal love. 

“ Now welcome deatli indeed! Oh it is happiness to escape 
disgrace and die thus with thee, my father ! ” exclaimed Liba, 
hanging on Sir Jfalther’s neck and embracing him wildly. 

“ Take them alive !” cried the commander of the foes, who 
now prepared to resume their attack. “ Let no weapon touch 
them on peril of your heads! Torture and die gallows for the 
old man — but the girl is my prize 1 ” 

“ Fly, father ! Dearest father, fly ! ” exclaimed Liba, as Sir 
Baltlier, throwing his shield before him, rushed once more 
upon his enemies. She clung to his arm and prevented his 
advance, still imploring him to fly. 

Fly, girl! Where } There is no safety but in desperation 
and death ! Look at the flames that everywhere burst out } 
Come on, cowards! come on ! ” 

“ Father, father, you see they will not fight with you. Oh, 
plunge your sword into my breast sooner than let me fall into 
their hands!" 

“That I cannot do, by Heavens !” replied the old Chief¬ 
tain. “ Thou art at this moment the living portrait of thy 
modier. I cannot kill her child !” and he once more caught 
his daughter in his arms, and strained her with a fierce emo¬ 
tion to his breast. 

“ O fly, then ; diere is yet an opening down there to the 
vaults !” cried Liba, endeavouring to lead him to the archway, 
through which a narrow passage seemed yet left between the 
flame and smoke that burst out at either side. 

“ Away then, away, ere 1 repent me of my own dishonour, 
which now I prefer to tliine !” exclaimed tlie father, at the 
same time flinging his shield and sword with desperate force 
at the group of enemies who stood before him, their weapons 
pointed out to keep him at bay. In the same instant, snatch¬ 
ing the cloak from a dead body at his foot, he wrapped it 
round Liba, and before the lookers on had time to recover 
from their amaze, both father and daughter disappeared in tlie 
open archway. 
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“Pursue theiUj pursue—and bring back the girl alive!” 
cried the hoarse voice of the commander ; but his orders were 
unavailing. Just as the men rushed forward the beams and 
masonry of the archway fell with a loud crash. A volume of 
smoke, flame, and dust rose thickly up ; ami no one doubted 
but that the chieftain and his daughter had perished. 

But fate had not quite let fall its heavy hand on the desti¬ 
tute pair. • Forcing their way along, they reached the subter¬ 
ranean vaults, but not both unharmed. Liba, securely wrapped 
in the dead soldier’s cloak, was unscathed by tlie fire througli 
which she passed. Sir Balther, without sucli slielter, was 
grievously scorched. His eyes felt as though portions of the 
flame had settled in them. Ills agony was great; and but for his 
daughter’s sake he had lain down at once and waited for death, 
which had now been welcome come in what shape it might 

Wandering on at random, for Sir Balther could not see his 
way through the subterranean windings which he knew so 
well, and Liba was quite ignorant of their intricate paths, they 
at length reached an outlet It admitted them into the deep 
forest which surrounded the castle at a short distance ; and 
the flames from the burning pile allowed the half sinking and 
half maddened girl to see sufiiciently before her and prevent 
any accident to her father or herself from the unequal and 
obstructed soil. Worn out at length with exertion of body 
and mind, she sank on the earth, and slept in spite of all her 
suffering, her agonized parent watching her—yet almost 
hoping for her sake and his own that she might never more 
awake, for were her sorrows ended by death, he felt that then 
he too might die. 

The songs of birds, the bright smiles of the morning sun, 
the imre breath of the early breeze, the fragrance of opening 
flowers, formed the combination of natural delights which 
broke on Idba’s awakening senses. For a moment all seemed 
as if slie lay in paradise. But memory is to wretchedness 
what conscience is to guilt—both ever ready to drag their 
victims back to the view of what the one has done and^he 
otlicr suffered. ’Tis the happy alone who revel in oblivion. 
Even virtue is denied the enjoyment, if sorrow has once crossed 
its path. 

And Liba, now alive to a full consciousness of her own woes, 
found her only chance of temporary forgetfulness in the cou- 

X 
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tempktion of her father’s desolate and dreadful state. Roused 
to exertion by the sacred duty of solacing his sufferings, she 
led him farther into the forest, gathered plants whose soothing 
qualities were known to her, and applied them to his burning 
eyes, sought water to quench his thirst, made a bed of leaves 
and moss on which he might strive to repose, and gathered 
wild fruits and berries to allay the cravings of nature. For, 
utterly despairing as were both parent aud childv they still 
clung to life, though had death been offered by other hands 
than their own they would each have joyfully embraced it. 

For several days they thus existed ; having discovered in 
the wilderness a cave that sheltered them from the wind and 
rain, and secured them from all danger of discovery. In this 
state of living burial, tliey continued. Sir Balther being wholly 
blind, and Liba exhausting every means of subsistence afforded 
by the wild vicinage of their sanctuary. 

Forced to extend her wanderings in search of these scanty 
supplies, she one day descried the figure of a man pensively 
leaning against a tree. Terror kept her motionless for a mo¬ 
ment, and fixed her gaze upon him. It was Sibert, who 
pursued in almost utter hopelessness his daily task of seeking 
the fugitives, whom he alone persisted in believing not to have 
been destroyed,—true to that instinct (so often an infatua¬ 
tion) that will not let lovers loose their hold of hope. 

Liba’s first impulse was to call on Sibert’s name and fling 
herself into his arms. But an instant’s thought repelled the 
natural suggestion of her heart. “No,” thought she, “he at 
least shall not be involved in our ruin—he shall not be sacri¬ 
ficed by the contagion of our touch ! ” And retiring unper¬ 
ceived, she retraced her ste|>s to the dreary cavern which was 
now her only home. 

Thus had she three times voluntarily renounced the beloved 
object of her pure passion, on grounds of as pure principle ; 
first, in the belief of his infidelity to her father's cause ; se¬ 
condly, rather than abandon that parent to secure her own 
saffty ; and lastly, to avoid compromising this adored lover in 
the destruction to which they were doomed. Such generous 
devotion surely merited reward. Let us hope that it received 
an ample share,—but it was not on this earth ! 

Wound up by this stretch of forbearance to that state of 
overstrained buoyancy which the martyrs of virtue fancy to be 
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liappiness, Liba returned to her father, with a light step, a 
beaming countenance, and a beating heart. Her fancied 
triumph over the natural impulses of her heart was soon how¬ 
ever sinking into desponilency. But any token of despair was 
for the instant averted by her father’s proposing, for the first 
time, to quit his retreat and breathe the open air. Taking 
Liba's hand in his, he said, “ I know not how it is with me 
to-day, my child, but I feel a something I cannot describe 
which calls me into the sight of lieaven. It is as though a 
feeling from the skies (whicli, alas! I must never see) urged 
me forth. 1 am irresistibly impelled to oliey this call. It is 
like a noiseless summons from on high. Come then, Liba, 
lead me into the sunshine, though 1 may not know its bright¬ 
ness ! The day is clear and serene, is it not ? ” 

“ ’Tis sultry, my father, rather than serene. But the blue 
sky is only disfigured by one dark cloud, which will no doubt 
pass quickly away.” 

“ Lead me then to the blessed beams of light, that I may 
feel them warm my chilled heart once more.” 

“ This way then, my father — this way to the lone grey 
rock which stands singly in the forest, and whence one may 
see the blue waters of the llbine—oh ! forgive me, my father 
—I forgot thy misfortune !’’ 

“ Nay, nay, Liba, I see them too—as I see thee, my girl, 
in the deep clear stream of memory, bright and clear and pure 
— come on, come on to the sunshine !” 

When they emerged from the gloomy thicket. Sir Ralther 
felt the sun's rays, and turned up his sightless balls as if lunging 
to see the day-god which thus revived him. " Art thou safe 
here, Liba?” asked he, after a moment’s pause. “Is there 
no cliaiicc of some straggler of our persecutors wandering this 
way? Hast thou seen no one on thy walks in search of food?” 

“ No enemy, father, has met my view since the fatal night 
of the assault.” 

“ Then hast tliou seen no one, my child, for to a proscribed 
and ruined man like me all become enemies even if they were 
friends before !” 

Liba had now reached the rock, and her father sat down on 
a projecting fnagment, basking in the genial rays which fell 
so warmly there. In a moment the sky was overcast —the 
dark and solitary cloud remarked by Liba had reached the 

X 2 
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place where she and Sir Balther sat, and threw its deep shadow 
down upon them. At the same time a few large drops fell 
heavily from it. These were instantly followed by a flash of 
lightning and a simultaneous crash that told how terribly close 
was the thunderbolt. Both father and daughter fell dead to 
the earth. 

Sibert of Ulenihal was close to the spot. He had caught a 
view of Liba when she thought she escaped unobserved; had 
tracked her to the cavern ; had thence followed her and her 
father through the thicket, overheard their short conversation, 
and was on the point of springing forward to throw himself 
before them and announce the emperor’s pardon, of which he 
was the bearer. Stunned for a few seconds by the fatal flash, 
but rushing forward as soon as he recovered his presence of 
mind, he saw too corpses where he a minute before had marked 
the two living beings in whose fate his whole happiness was 
centered. Sir Balther was blackened and burned. Liba 
showed no visible mark of Heaven’s wrath. For a moment 
her lover believed her still to live. She lived in immortality, 
but lay in death. 

'I'he tomb and the chapel were erected by the orders of 
Sibert on the site of this deep tragedy. The body of Liba 
■was deposited in the tomb. Sibert took possession of the little 
chapel and an adjoining building, where he passed the rest of 
his desolate career, in mourning for her death and preparing 
for his own. 



PJUSONER OF THE PFALZ. 


One of the most striking, if not the most picturesque, objerls 
of the voyage of the Rhine is the fort-like building called the 
Pfalzgrafenstcin, or, more commonly and briefly, the Pfalz. 
It is situated on an island nearly central in the river, between 
the towns of Canb and Bacharach ; and the stream present¬ 
ing at this point one of those frequent illusions which so 
diversify its beauties, this tower has been sometimes designated 
the Castle in the Lake. Such indeed is the appearance of the 
river in this place ; and the stillness of land and water, the 
encircling hills, and impenetrable woods, give an air of solemn 
security, well suited to the purposes for which the building was 
employed during many an age; namely, as a prison at times 
for state criminals, but more usually as a place for another 
species of cotifinement —that of the suipessive countesses pa¬ 
latines, whose accouchements, in order to give the heir a legal 
title to his inheritance, were to be there effected. This regu¬ 
lation, which now appears but an absurd ordinance, was no 
doubt connected with some reasons of state, if we may so 
dignify the coarse and capricious motives which influenced 
the chieftains of feudality. 

High above the river, and looking down from a rugged 
battlement of rocks behind the town of Canb, are the ruins 
of Gutenfels, an old castle, which some centuries ago bore the 
title of Cvle, but it was new named to its present appellation, 
in compliment to the Countess Guda, of the ancient line of 
Nuringen, an heiress of surpassing beauty, who had not only 
the honour of softening for awhile the hard heart, and be¬ 
coming the wife, of Hermann, Count Palatine, but of making a 
qpnquest of a still more elevated lover, if at least the romantic 
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traditions of the Rhine speak truly. But the honour of an 
alliance with princedom was dearly purchased by the draw¬ 
back on happiness sequent on a union with a haughty, violent, 
and despotic man, double her own age, without sympathy for 
her virtues, or soul for her charms; and whose only aim in 
his choice was the prule of possessing the most lovely woman 
of her day, or some passing desire that rather degraded than 
ennobled its object. 

For three years after her marri!u;e the countess bore her 
fate without a murmur, for conscience told her she had alone 
herself to blame. But she hushed her self-reproaches even, 
by recollecting the motives which had urged her to consent to 
the match. In the innocence and inexperience of youth, she 
had believed that the happiness of her suitor had depended 
on it; and she had herself formed no attachment at the time 
which would have taught her feelings the difference between 
the spurious passion of the palatine, and that real one, to 
compare it with which is blasphemy against the heart's divinity. 
But never had a woman in her station, or a wife so irreproach¬ 
able, to bear such indignities of suspicion and jealousy as fell 
to the lot of the Countess Ouda. Privations of all kinds 
were forced on her. None of the enjoyments of high rank 
were allowed her, and the delights of humble life were in- 
(ximpatible with it. Rarely seen by even her husband’s cour¬ 
tiers or dependants, the fame of her beauty and her goodness 
spread nevertheless faniand wide. She became die theme of 
many a lay of romantic eulogy, and several enthusiasts fancied 
themselves, in the fashion of the day, enamoured of one only 
known to them through the haze of an over-heated fancy. It 
was even reported that the emperor, whose romantic turn of 
mind caught readily at any new subject of excitement, had 
contrived to gain a stolen view of the ail but imprisoned 
countess, and had become in consequence one of her most 
ardent admirers. 

It was at least certain that about the time of this report a 
pressing invitation reached the castle of Stahlcck, not iar from 
Gutenfels, on the opposite bank of the Rhine, where the pala¬ 
tine resided, praying Count Hermann and his fair but unfor¬ 
tunate partner to repair to the imperial court on a visit, for 
which grand preparations were made, and every inducement 
to its acceptance held out. But in vain. The morose and 
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jealous palatine, who had never himself sought honours or 
pleasures, was determined that his wife should not risk the 
consequences which they too often bring in their train. With¬ 
out coniideiice in himself, he could not have any in bis wife, 
for the^one is the offspring of the other; and doubt of her 
fidelity was (as it always is in like cases) a sure proof of con¬ 
sciousness in his own demerit. The imperial invitation, which 
an inferior prince could not directly refuse, was eluded under 
various frivolous pretexts; and the close guardianship of the 
countess was more rigorously than ever attended to by the 
special care of Ludwig, the palatine's younger brother, and 
the heir presumptive to his honours, for the ill assorted union 
had not been followed by tl)e birth of any child. But in 
proportion as the seclusion of the hapless fiuda became more 
and more severe, the sympathy she excited beyond the pale of 
her palace-prison increased, and numerous instances, which 
never came to her knowledge, jjroved how individual gallantry 
and still higher feelings were interested in her cause, while 
each new display of the kind on the part of strangeis carried 
a fresh reproach to him who knew her best, and ought to have 
honoured and cherished her the most. 

But all the retainers of the court of the palatine, who had 
opportunities of seeing the princess at all, were struck with 
and astonished by the sudden change which at this periotl took 
place in her manners and feelings. Instead of the placid but 
pensive endurance of ill which had hitherto characterised her, 
she became suddenly animated and cheerful, and her spirits 
seemed to rise in a ratio with the increase of the means pur¬ 
sued by her tyrants—for she had two—to keep them down. 
The conjectures of courtiers were not likely in those days, any 
more than they might be in our own, to give any interpreta¬ 
tion favourable to morality or virtue. Some secret passion 
was imagined to be the only possible cause of such a magical 
change, and a circumstance ore long discovered turned sus¬ 
picion into certainty, even in the minds of those most disposed 
to think well of the countess, or who bad had courage enough 
to uphold her character before. 

One evening when the sun had just sunk below the hills 
which rose high behind the palace of Stahleck, and the moun¬ 
tain woods began to throw down their mysterious shadows on 
the river, Guda chose, as was her wont, to^ wander in the 
X 4 
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pluasure'grounds and gardens, as if to contrast her own gay 
and joyous bearing with the sadness of the melancholy hour. 
Wliether solitude was her object we cannot now stop to in¬ 
quire ; but be that as it may, site was not left long to the 
lone indulgence of her fancy. She was now, as on i^ost oc¬ 
casions, narrowly watched and closely followed. Ludwig, 
her unkind brother-in-law, and Hugo von Roth, his devoted 
creature, were Ixtth soon on her track; and ere long they 
reached the close neighltourhooil of a bower, whore they 
had instant evidence of her presence, but in a way that startled 
while it ilelighted them. 

Even these two anxious evil-wishers of the countess, and 
both therefore disqiosed to believe ill of her, were struck with 
amaze at hearing her impassioned conversation with a man, 
whose voice they knew not. Recovering themselves quickly, 
they approached still closer; and cautiously peeping through 
the foliage, they saw the intrusive interloper on the wedded 
privileges of the (lount I’alatine on one knee before Countess 
Guda, holding her hand in his, and pressing it with fervour 
to his lips ; while she, in extreme agitation, strove to raise 
him up, and urged him to fly the dangerous jilace. 

'' Oh, begone ! begone !” cried she, in accents almost suf¬ 
focated, with what kind of emotion the listeners could not 
distinguish, hut they imagined it. “ titter ruin to us both 
must result from your being discovered.” 

“ 1 ask no happier fate than ruin at thy feet!” replied the 
unknown, whose face was buried in the folds of the countess’s 
dress. 

“ And mine ? Oh, you know not how my fate, my hap¬ 
piness is at stake,” said she, rejiroachfully, but not severely. 

“ Ah, it is thy danger that alone terrifies me—but he, thy 
tyrant, I will nut call him thy husband, is absent from tlie 
castle." 

“Yes, but his odious brother. Count Ludwig, and hi* hate¬ 
ful minion. Von Roth, are close at hand.” 

“ Ay, traitress, ay 1 closer than you dreamt of, to vindicate 
your husband’s honour and slay your seducer in your very 
arms!” exclaimed the furious Ludwig, attempting to burst 
through the branches in which he was entangled; while Von 
Roth, less passionate and more calculating, took another course 
to intercept the stranger, should he attempt to fly, as in fact 
he did with the natural activity of one to whom discovery was 
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likely to bring the most frightful punishment to a man bf 
feeling—the dishonour of her he loved. 

“Now, false one!” continued Ludwig, when he had suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing a passage into the bower, and forgetting for 
a mom|nt tbe fugitive, in the triumph of having detected the 
intrigue which was to fix his ex|iectations into surety— 
“ Now, thy doom is sealed, and my inheritance secure! Thou 
art cauglft in the fact—thy joyous air, thy secret wanderings 
are all explained—and ‘ the odious ’ Ludwig is master of thy 
destiny. Now, instantly confess the name of thy paramour 
—tell me, who was he that fled ?” 

“That thou slialt never know!” said Guda, in a firm tone. 

“ Indeed I my injured brother will soon find means to force 
the guilty secret from thee.” 

“ Never 1 nor is the secret one of guilt, nor is he injured,” 
continued Guda. 

“ Ha, ha, ha I profligacy and sophistry—crime and denial! 
It is all very natural," said Ludwig, with a hoarse laugh of 
mockery; at the same time laying hold of the countess, as if 
to drag her to the palaoe. 

“Off, unmannered ivnd foul-spoken Ludwig!” exclaimed 
she, indignantly repelling him, and with a tone of more than 
usual spirit and command. “ To my husband alone am I 
answerable, nor- shall any hand but his dare to hold me 
captive.” 

“ His hand, I hope, will deal thee prompt and exemplary 
punishment,” said the ferocious Ludwig. 

“ Ah, Ludwig ! ’tis a fiend-like inspiration that tells thee 
to long for my destruction, now more than ever." 

“ I know not what you mean, Countess Guda,” retorted 
Ludwig, a keen air of curiosity temjiering his former violence. 

“ Thou shalt know it!" said Guda with an increasing 
animation of tone. 

At Uiis moment Hugo von Roth entered the bower, with a 
confused and hurried look. “ Well, hast thou seized on 
him ” asked Ludwig. 

“ He has escaped,” replied the minion. 

“ Sacred thunder!” (a very good popular oath in Germany 
and France to the present day) exclaimed Count Ludwig— 
“ But you saw his face ? ” 

“ How could I, count, while his back was to me as he 
ran?" 
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" True ! but did you not succeed in stopping him ? ” 

" No,” said Hugo, without hesitation ; yet he nevertheless 
told a huge lie in one little word. For he luid succeeded in 
stopping the fugitive, and he knew him well. \rhy then did 
he not seize on him ? Or did he seize him ? might ^ here 
demanded, by any reader as curious as Count Ludwig. The 
answer is, he did seize liim ; but on discovering who it was 
he had seized, he let go his hold, as quickly as though he had 
caught hot iron — yet his hand was not seared, for it was not 
the devil he caught so firmly and released so soon. 

The Count Palatine was exceeding wroth when he heard of 
the events relative to his wife’s detection, and listened to his 
brother Ludwig’s details of what tliey both called the proofs 
of her infidelity—the one from self-interest, the other from 
jealousy, two motives which more than any other blind men 
to the truth, and, even when they see it, induce them to 
smother it. While tlie brothers devised together the fitting 
and safest punishment to inflict on the hapless, and as she 
maintained herself, the innocent Guda, every means were set 
on foot to discover her paramour. It was not long before a 
young knight was seized in an attempt to gain admission to 
the part of the palace where she was confined, lie was in¬ 
stantly recognised as having been seen prowling about the 
precincts of die pleasure grounds on the evening of the fatal 
discovery ; and was moreover notoriously heard to boast of his 
passion for the countess, in whose praise many verses, bad or 
indiff’erent, were found on his person. Nothing more was re¬ 
quired. The young knight was hanged on a tree adjoining 
the garden. With almost bis last words he proclaimed the 
innocence of the countess. 

“'riiat will he satisfactory to the count,” observed the 
officer who presided at the execution. 

" Will it } " said the young knight “ Then to complete 
bis comfort, tell him that liad she been guilty I should have 
sworn just the same.’’ 

“ The words of a man of honour! ’’ exclaimed the officer. 

“ And the sentiment of a pious Christian! ” observed the 
priest In the mean time the poor young knight hung by the 
neck till he was dead. His body was then cut down and 
thrown into the Rhine, amidst loud acclamations in honour of 
the Count Palatine’s keen sense of justice. Hugo Von Roth 
never opened his mouth on the subject 
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Count Ludwig, to make assurance surer than ever, and 
hurried on by his hatred of the countess, strenuously urged his 
brother, the palatine, to chop oflP his wife's head, as the best 
way he thought of cutting off all obstacles to his own inherit¬ 
ance. But the wily Von Roth soon made him understand 
that this would be the worst possible blow that could be struck 
against hi| interests ; that another marriage might produce an 
heir to the palatine; and that the surest measure for Count 
Ludwig's succession was to have Guda safely incarcerated in 
some stronghold, until the course of nature removed the 
present incumbent from the possession of the place for which 
Count Ludwig panted. He acted quickly on these sugges¬ 
tions, revoking all his former arguments for Gnda’s death, by 
representing to the palatine the odium it might bring to him, 
and at the same time suggesting that }>erpetual imprisonment 
would be a severer punishment to one, whose whole value for 
life was gone when that of her lover was ended. 

Count Hermann willingly gave in to these last reasonings, 
for there was something within liim which whispeied strong 
objections to putting to death the wife of his bosom. He 
was not one of those monsters of history, so dead to every 
toucli of feeling as to doom to the block the head which had 
lain upon his shoulder, in the early charms of virgin confidence. 
He was, indeed, on recollections of such by-gone scenes, 
greatly tempted to believe her innocent and spare her altogether. 
But the equivocal speech of the dying knight threw him back 
upon his doubts and his jealousy, and a false sense of his 
honour, artfully acted on by Ludwig, made him fancy that 
his wife should have been, like Caesar’s, exempt from even 
suspicion — the haughty notion of imperious vanity, which 
thus looked for what is unattainable in a world of envy and 
malice. It was therefore decreed that Guda should he im¬ 
prisoned for life, and the prison fixed on was the Pfalz. 

When the couutess was duly made acquainted with this 
decision she displayed, to the astonishment alike of those who 
hated and those who loved her, an almost unbounded joy. 
Her faithful women, who wept tlieir separation from her, 
gazed in silent wonder. Count Ludwig vainly strove to solve 
so strange a mystery; and if Hugo Von Roth possessed, or 
fancied he possessed, a clew to it, he kept his secret close. 
Guda was finally committed to the Pfalz in the custody of 
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Von Roth, who, on Ludwig’s special recommendation, was 
named governor of the important place. As the prisoner 
embarked in the boat that was to convey her from Stahleck, 
she returned the tearful farewell of her former attendants 
with smiles; and when she landed on the little margin of 
rocky earth which surrounded the prison, she tlirew herself 
on her knees, and exclaimed, with looks and accents of un¬ 
common fervour, — “ Praise be to Heaven, and to holy St. 
Simon, the patron of the palatinate, for their special guardian¬ 
ship of the rights of its noble house 1” 

“ A very disinterested thanksgiving in truth,” remarked 
Count Ludwig, who had accompanied the countess to see her 
safely lodged in jail,—“very disinterested! — For it implies 
her own condemnation, as having borne attaint to the honour 
of my noble brother.” 

“ Oh ! continue,” adiled the eountcss, not hearing this com¬ 
mentary, “ continue to watch over the due succession of its 
princely line, even though I be the sacrifice through which it 
is accomplished ! ” 

“ A generous prayer, by the rood ! that I may reap its full 
benefit!” observed Ludwig, laughing, as the countess rose up 
and step{)ed across the narrow drawbridge, at the other side of 
which she was receiveil by Von Uoth’s wife. Voii Roth him¬ 
self seemed comjdetely puzzled for the gist of (Juda’s invoca¬ 
tion. But whatever Uie meaning, be had no doubt of being 
quickly able to discover it; and he ha<l a lively hope in also 
finding the means of turning it to his own advantage. 

The actual privations of iinitrisonment produced no more 
depressing effect on the good spirits of Guda than their anti¬ 
cipations had done. Loss of exercise, of honourable attend¬ 
ance, of rich living, of society, of influence, seemed unfelt or 
disregarded. Some internal source of consolation was evi¬ 
dently supporting her under every trial. But she was not of 
those reserved beings who long bury their thoughts in their 
mind's recesses. Unhappiness, indeed, could have been con¬ 
cealed by her, because she had none of the .selfishness that 
calls for relief while bearing tlie burthens of die heart; but 
joy seemed naturally to overflow her bosom, as though she 
felt the want of sharing it with others. The kindliness 
and cordiality of Frau Von Roth would have pointed her 
out as the very subject for confidence, in a situation where 
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there was room for selection. In the dreary solitude of the 
Pfalz there could be no choice ; but the countess felt no 
necessity for such, her heart being completely won from the 
first day by this her only female fellow-prisoner, (beyond the 
mere menials,) for all who once entered the lone place, with 
tlie exception of the governor, were doomed to inhabit its 
narrow precincts for life. 

“ You wonder, my good dame,” said Guda, one evening, as 
she stood with her prison friend on the little terrace that hung 
out over the river, and they gazed together at the reflection of 
the rich landscape in its bosom,—“you wonder at the cheer¬ 
fulness, the happiness let me more correctly call it, which 
animates me, under circumstances so apparently adverse?” 

“ Indeed, madam, it does move my special wonder.” 

“ Is not innocence, good dame, sufficient to bear one up, 
under all accumulated woes ? ” 

“ Alas ! no, fair countess ; at least not enough to give your 
air of triumph, although it may be, for the passive endurance 
of wrong.” 

“Well, then, kind and friendly matron, know my secret 
cause of rejoicing—it is that 1 know myself possessed of the 
infallible means of giving at once conviction of my innocence, 
and at the same time rapture on his own account, to my too 
severe and too much deluded husband,—rapture which I 
shall share, which 1 do now anticipate in truth, for the very 
thought of the moment in which 1 shall become a mother 
makes me almost wild with joy !” 

“A mother !” 

“ Ay, dame, a delighted mother! The mother, please the 
holy saints! of an heir to the princely house of the Pala¬ 
tinate, of a bright boy, fit to carry on the honours of his 
illustrious line, to be at once the justification of his mother 
and his father’s boast and glory ! Ah, worthy Frau, dost thou 
now wonder at my secret enjoyment ? Dost thou not rather 
marvel at the self-restraint with which I have withheld news 
that would have at once relaxed my husband's rigid seventy, 
and established me in all my right of place and reputation ? 
But I resolved to let Providence work out the destiny of my 
child; and by willingly holding back my own vindication, 
prove how 1 despised all personal suflTering, for the joy of sur¬ 
prising my noble lord and princely master with the consum¬ 
mation of his three years’ anxious hopes.” 
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During this rapidly uttered speech Frau Von Eoth stood 
motionless, her hands clasped as they were at the utterance of 
her own last recorded exclamation, her eyes fixed on the 
countess, and gradually filling with tears. At length, when a 
))au3e in Guda’s rhapsody allowed her to speak, she exclaimed, 
at the same instant a flood of sympathy bathing her cheeks: 
—“ Oh ! wonderful power of artless innocence, how you can 
delude the mortal bosoms which are at once blest and tortured 
by your presence! Oh, hapless countess! Oh, unfortunate 
princess ! Oh, miserable mother ! that seest not the seal of 
ruin thus stamped upon thine own fate and that of thy un> 
born babe ! Oh, Countess Guda, recall thy fatal words— 
say not, believe not, hope not that thou art to give birth to a 
new victim of misery,—Heaven surely is satisfied with one !” 

During the utterance of these words the countess could not 
comprehend their meaning ; and when the speaker concluded 
this unhidden burst of sympathy, she seemed overwhelmed 
by the tone, rather than afflicted by the tenor, of the sounds 
which still rung in her ears. 

“ Ah, virtuous and innocent countess! ” resumed the dame, 
“ you understand me not, iieitlier do you see the extent of 
your own misery—for what misery is equal to the sudden 
ruin of long cherished hope !” 

" My misery! Nay, mock me not, good dame. I am 
sure, quite sure, that the virgin queen of heaven has listened 
to roy prayers, and that 1 shall become the mother of a male 
heir to my princely husband’s titles and succession !” 

“The fulfilment of your prayer, noble lady, will be the 
completion of your woe and the destruction of your hopes.” 

Guda, confounded by the seeming inconsistency of these 
words, implored the kind-hearted woman to explain them. 
The latter did so in terms too explicit for misconception. She 
plainly showed the deluded countess that the promised birth 
of a child, which a few months before would have been hailed 
by Count Hermann with delight, and have proved a link of 
recovered affection and confidence between them, would be 
now but a certain source of increased hatred, from the pala¬ 
tine's already received impression of her infidelity. The 
countess long combatted this opinion, with a sort of buoyant 
gaiety, arising from an irresistible feeling of its absurdity, and 
from that self-deceiving obstinacy in which consciousness of 
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right is of all feelings that most likely to confirm its possessor. 
At last the truth of dame Von Roth’s reasoning burst sud¬ 
denly on her like a flash of light. Not from any peculiar 
brightness in her arguments at any one given stage, but rather 
from the sudden and self-impelled dispersion of those inward 
mists of wilfulness in error, which a straightforward honesty 
of character more than any other engenders. Such is the 
common process in all cases of unwilling conviction. Such is 
the true source of ol)stinacy,an evil consequence, arising from an 
amiable cause. But when the certainty of such long-cherished 
errors does break on the mind — when the inveterate belief in 
friendship is proved to be unfounded, or the reliance on affec¬ 
tion, which has clung to us like a part of our nature, is 
wrenched away, how may the shock be depicted ? How in¬ 
deed is it possible that it may be endured, when the props 
and stays of the heart seem suddenly to forsake it, and it 
falls prostrate, debased and half-broken at the very feet of 
what had been so long its support and sustenance ? Yet it 
recovers its elasticity, at least most commonly, for few are 
totally shattered. A self righting principle is almost always 
found to exist in the virtuous mind ; an inwaril spring which 
bends but snaps not—and the bosom, lightened of the load 
of its mistaken confidence, breathes more steadily and freely 
than if it had never beeh so overcharged. A fund of solid 
wisdom has replaced the freight of flim.sy sentiment. Vapour 
has been dispersed by light. 

These reflections arise from the analogy rather than the 
identity between such ca.scs and that of the jirisoner of the 
Pfalz. Countess Ouda had not to mourn the treachery of a 
lover or friend. She had only to endure the anguish of false 
hopes. It was only herself by whom she had lieen deceived. 
Yet the suli'ering was not less poignant; nor the re-action 
less sure. She at first nearly sunk under the shock, and she 
subsequently recovered by the siiontaneous outspring of the 
recompensing instinct. She mourned her ruined reputation, her 
husband estranged, her station lost; but all seemed worthless, 
or a thousand fold repaid in the possession of her child, a 
treasure lieyond all price. 

But before this best reward for all she had endured and 
lost, was clasped in living evidence to her breast, several weary 
and anxious months were of necessity passed. It would be a 
painful task to trace the long course of agitation run by the 
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expectant mother s thoughts during this interval. Little stretch 
of fancy is required to picture the varied conflicts of fear 
widi hope—for bright particles of hope still sparkled through 
her mind, like fragments of a broken mirror in which she felt 
it had been once reflected. The main points to be attended 
to, during these months of expectancy and risk, were perfect 
secrecy as to the situation of the prisoner, and the securing, if 
possible, the co-operation, if not the sympathy, of her gaoler 
in the various plans imagined between her and his compas¬ 
sionate wife, who had now become her intimate and confl- 
dential iriend. 

Frau Von Roth timidly, but anxiously, undertook this de¬ 
licate task. She had but little hope of success, from long 
experience of the harsh and selflsh disposition of the man 
with whom she was mated, but not matched ; for never were 
beings so dissimilar by nature, and never had long habits of 
life or a common interest, which often bring opinions and 
feelings to a level, so totally failed in producing such an effect. 
The task was however undertaken ; and great indeed was the 
Frau’s surprise and joy, when, instead of a coarse repulse, 
she found her timid hints as to Guda's situation, seized on by 
her husband with the prompt avidity of a crafty mind, and 
with evidences of delight, which coldness jtrevented him from 
frequently feeling, and cunning still more rarely allowed him 
to betray. Ilis wife was convinced there was now no pre¬ 
tence in tile appearances which so surprised her. Her as¬ 
tonishment was redoubled, when on her proceeding to express 
her hope that means might be found to convince the palatine 
that the forthcoming child was really his. Von Hcth burst 
into a fit of incredulous laughter. Losing alt patience, she 
exclaimed, in a tone of bitter reproach: — “Husband, hus¬ 
band ! thou art too bad ; the king of hell could not doubt the 
innocence of this ill-treated countess." 

“ But the Emperor of Germany might, good wife.” 

“ 1 know not the meaning of thy sinister words and ironical 
looks — 1 only hope, Hugo, and 1 trust in Heaven and St. 
Simon that a fine boy may be born in this place, in due form 
of legal custom, to inherit the rights and honours of die 
princely race of Stahleck.” 

“ His best chance of that, good wife, is that he may never 
know his father," was the mysterious reply, which left tlie 
worthy woman more bewildered than before. 
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Hugo Yon Both was a man of few words, but he was as 
prompt in action as quick of apprehension. Fully compre* 
bending, therefore, the importance of the intelligence he had 
just received, he lost not a moment in hastening to communi¬ 
cate it in the quarter where he calculated it would excite most 
interest 

“ Oh, husband, as you value your salvation, do not betray 
this noble lady — do not drag down perdition on your soul by 
laying her at the mercy of Count Ludwig! " exclaimed Frau 
You lloth, with wild energy, and in dreadful alarm, as Hygo 
told her he was obliged to leave the Pfala for a few days, in 
the care of his underlings and the military guard. 

“ It would not require days to go to Stableck, wife, if my 
course was bent thitherwards,” replied he, with his usual smile 
of mockery. 

“ AYhither go you, then ? and why this haste ? ’’ 

“ Should an expectant father be left without the glad tidings 
of the promised blessing ? ’’ 

• For the mercy of Heaven, Hugo, do not tell him yet! 
Wait till the child is born — it may not after all be a boy — 
but at any rate it would be premature to inform the Count 
Palatine ’’- 

“The Count Palatine! ” re-echoed Hugo, with another of 
his devilish smiles, and the provdking chuckle, his habitual 
expression of satirical disbelief. He said no more, but - soon 
crossed the drawbridge and left the castle. 

In due course of suffering the unfortunate Countess Guda 
paid her share of those millions of painful instalments by 
which woman liquidates the penalty inflicted for the impru¬ 
dence of our first mother. A child was born to her—and, 
that child a son! At sight of this longed-for blessing, all 
was forgotten that might have qualified the mother's joy. 
That was without bounds, and Dame Yon Roth thought it 
was without reason. For let the best come of the affair, let 
even her husband keep the secret, what was to be looked for, 
thought she, but a hazardous concealment of the birth for 
awhile, and a final abandonment of the infant ? To keep it 
long undiscovered in the Pfalz was impossible. Of this 
latter point the Countess herself was convinced. But she 
strove to drive away die thought that sooner or later her child 
must be lost to her. She even at times indulged in the belief 
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that the hard heart of her gaoler would relent before the 
spectacle of her grief at such a separation, and that he would 
permit her to elude the vigilance of her guard and escape al¬ 
together, to seek shelter in tlie chances of the wide world, her 
babe for her protection, her iunoccnee for her passport. But 
a notion like this had never entered the head of Von Roth. 

It was the depth of winter when Countess (iuda's son was 
born. The severity of the season made it impossible for 
either mother or child to enjoy any of the advantages of the 
open air, for even the humid and misty vapour of the river 
was an enjoyment to those confined in the close chambers of 
a prison. The consequence was that poor Cuda and her baby 
both began to languish. In the mother it was want of her 
usual exercise ; in the child it was tlie natural instinct which 
urges all nature’s products out into the breath of heaven, and 
in its default bids them pine and die. 'fhe sensitive parent 
quickly saw tlie danger of her hoy. She had already dis¬ 
covered that it was impossible to move the stern selfishness of 
Von Roth so far as to allow of her escape. There was hut one 
alternative—a separation from her child ; and she, who a few 
weeks before ha<l shrunk in agony from the very drought, now 
urgently implored the cruel man to complete the deed. It 
seemed next to despair, entrusting her heart’s treasure to his 
keeping. But could she set it pine and expire Ixfore her from 
the pure selfishness of fear ? 'The decision was made — the 
resolution was promptly fulfilled—Von Roth acted on her 
own suggestion ; and he removed the iiahe from the half- 
distracted, half-senseless grasp with which it was clasped to 
its modier’s breast, in spite of all the force of reason, and of 
affection even, striving to loosen the hold. 

The only request urged by Guda — sire was in no situation 
to make conditions — was that her boy might be conveyed to 
her own native place of Gutenfels, close by, and there brought 
up in the family of some one of tire faithful serfs, until the 
day should' come when his birth might he avowed and his 
rights proclaimed ; for to that bright day she looked forward 
with aU the enthusiasm of a mother’s love founded on con¬ 
scious right. In the hope of Von Roth accomplishing this 
project, she was at length consoled. She pictured to herself 
the daily pleasure of looking up to her former happy residence, 
the rock-based inheritance of her ancestors, of knowing tlrat 
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her infant wos cloae to the shelter of its recollections, for in 
the fanaticism of feudality she imagined protection and safety 
in the very name of her fathers and the memory of their 
power. And soon, thought she, the now helpless infant will 
grow into boyhood, robust, healthy, vigorous, and I shall see 
him at morning dawn, in burning noon, or by the dim shades 
of evening, following the wild career of mountain sports, 
springing with agile steps from crag to crag, or at times look¬ 
ing down with instinctive sympathy on this lonely tower, but 
unconscious that his mother gazes on him the while, through 
tears which fall in silent tribute on the river’s bosom ! 

The soothing and consolatory train of thought ran on to 
wild and wayward lengths; and the morning dawned on a 
night of mingled wretchedness and comfort, to be compre¬ 
hended only by those grown children of nature who have lain 
in misery’s cradle, rocked by fancy, and hushed by the false 
lullaby of hope. As soon as tlie sun rose upon the hills, and 
even before the mists rose up in homage from their vine-clad 
sides, Guda insisted on Frau Von lloth’s leading her out on the 
little platform, that she might look up towards Gutenfels, and 
feast her eyes in the imagined view of her babe, ’fhis gentle 
illusion served to make her EU8])cnse less intolerable, until the 
promised hour for Hugo’s return, with tidings that tlie child 
was safe and well. 'The promised hour came, but not the 
messenger. It passed over, and no tidings were learned of 
him. Days, weeks, months, years, long and dreary, dragged 
on their slow course; but Hugo Von Iloth, or the boy he 
carried from the Pfalz on that dark winter night, were unseen 
within its lonely walls. 

One only intimation reached Countess Guda, to assuage the 
grief that at times almost turned to madness. A few morn¬ 
ings after Von lloth’s disappearance, she discovered on the 
platform, where at earliest dawn she mechanically wandered 
out to gaze towards the hill, not quite hopeless of intelligence, 
a scroll of p.archment, on which were inscribed the following 
words: “ 'I'he mother’s treasure is in safe keeping — and 
when the white and yellow banner waves again on Gutenfels, 
her heart may throb with joy — for then will right be done to 
her who suffers, and to him who is unknown." 

These were mysterious and vague words — but they were 
enough for despair to cling to and charge its character. They 
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were the food which nourished Countess Guda for seventeen 
long years of imprisonment — the light that fed her lamp of 
life — the spring that kept the frail machine of reason from 
stopping altogether or turning into the riot of insanity. White 
and yellow were the colours of her own old paternal house. 
Such was the banner that for ages had floated on the towers 
and battlements ; till on her marriage with Count Hermann, 
it was superseded by that of the palatinate, which now waved 
over Gutenfeis in emblazoned pride, adding a new pang of 
mortification to her whose aching eyes had no point of comfort 
to repose on. And daily did she watch for seventeen succes¬ 
sive years, in the vain hope of seeing the long-loved colours 
floating once more in tlie breeze, and shining in the bright ray. 
Much less time than this would have suificed to have carrier! 
death to a heart predisposed by nature for despair. But 
Guda’s was cast in a different mould. Elastic and buoyant, 
it floated on the dark waters of worldly woe, and though at 
times it seemed to be engulfed and lost, it was sure to rise 
again with each successive wave under which it bad appeared 
to sink. She had a moral energy that would not die. And 
while that lasts, physical extinction, except from accidental 
causes, may be looked for in a remote perspective. 

During this long period the Countess's great comforter was 
Fran Von Both. She could not be said to have mourned her 
widowhood. The loss of such a husband as hers was not a 
matter of much affliction, for she had no child to form a tie 
which even the most ill-assorted find it hard to sever. The 
strict laws of the palatinate made her a prisoner for life ; and 
as she had voluntarily submitted to the conditions (when her 
husband was appointed governor), in the sole hope of serving 
the noble prisoner committed to her peculiar charge, she ful¬ 
filled her destiny without a murmur, cheered by the duties of 
her sacred mission. These amiable women were mutual 
supports ; and the impatient anxieties of the one found un¬ 
ceasing relief from the quiet endurance of the odier. 

On the disappearance of Von Both a new governor had 
been appointed, also a creature of Count Ludwig, who rigidly 
fulfilled his duty of guarding his prisoners well, but added no 
unnecessary inaction to the all-sufficient loss of liberty. He 
had again been replaced, and various others had successively 
filled the important post. Of all those none had oS’ered an 
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exception to the ordinary rules of life. Some survived, some 
died ; but Von Roth alone had disappeared, leaving no trace to 
be followed by suspicion. Every one thought, but few ven¬ 
tured to say, that Count Ludwig must be at the bottom of the 
mystery. The wife of the missing man, conscious of the 
cause which had existed to make the suspected count smother 
the secret, even with the death-groans of her husband and the 
child he bore away, bad at times no doubt that the prevalent 
opinion was the just one. But then she would start at recol¬ 
lecting the anom^ous fact that Aer own life had never been 
attempted, nor that of the countess. Had Count Ludwig 
known her husband to be acquainted with the concealed birth, 
he must also have been aware of her complicity. Would he 
then have destroyed the one and spared the other ? Reason 
seemed to answer, no, to tliis question ; and then conjecture 
became only the more bewildered, in proportion to the fre¬ 
quency of its unaccomplished efforts at decision. Countess 
Guda partook but in a small degree, if at all, of her com¬ 
panion’s intense curiosity. She never puzzled herself for a 
solution of the doubtful question. A happy credulity on the 
object of her anxiety convinced her that her boy was safe. 
She never wasted a feeling, nor afforded a thought on the 
subject of Von Roth’s personal fate, or the probability of 
Count Ludwig’s treachery. She breathed an atmosphere of 
highly rarefied conviction, in which doubt or misgiving could 
not live. 

At length the crisis came which sooner or later is sure to 
terminate alike the mental or bodily ills to which humanity is 
a prey. Count Hermann died in advanced age, and without 
ever having given token of remorse, or offered reparation for 
die harsh sentence passed on his wife, on grounds so insuffi¬ 
cient, and on suspicions so unfounded. He had for years 
tacitly resigned himself and his dominions into the complete 
governance of his brother, who thus enjoyed, long before the 
looked for order of succession, all the sweets of sovereignty 
except that one, which from its immaterial nature is perhaps 
that which man’s inconsistency values the most. We mean 
the name, the unsubstantial title by which power is designated. 
When the ambitious Ludwig obtained ^hat, having himself 
proclaimed Count Palatine with all the solemnity of supposed 
righ^ and the pomp of confident security, he seemed to have 
Y 3 
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reached the height of his mortal longings ; and it was from 
this height, with nothing of individual philosophy or external 
sympathy to soften his fall, that he was all at once plunged 
down. 

Scarcely had the ceremony of his installation taken place 
when proclamations and addresses were profusely circulated, 
signed “ Hermann of Stahleck, Count Palatine,” in which the 
claimant announced himself as son of the late count Ind of his 
wife Guda, heiress of Cube, duly born in the castle of the 
Pfalzgrafenstein ; prepared with witnesses to attest his rights, 
and backed by an imperial army to enforce them, ^me 
laughed at these pretensions; others wondered at them; 
Count Ludwig’s heart sank within him. 

“ Hugo Von Roth has betrayed me! ” exclaimed he, on 
hearing the news. “ He lives, and is the chief mover of Uiis 
affair! The foul fiend seize him, and tlie young impostor 
he puts forth! Off, off, quickly a chosen band, — I myself 
will lead it, — to the Pfalz, to seize on the adulterous Uuda 
and her confidant, Ursula Von Roth, and force from them a 
refutation of these audacious claims !" 

When Ludwig and his myrmidons arrived at the Pfalz he 
found the building unharmed and unoccupied. The fisher¬ 
men at the river’s banks informed him that a few hours before 
the little garrison was surprised, and the prisoner countess 
carried off with the other women, by a well-armed hand of 
imperialists, headed by a man of a bold aspect, who seemed to 
know the prison and all it.i localities well—“ Tell me not his 
name! ” vociferated the baffled usurper. “ It was the villain. 
Von Roth himself!" 

" That I doubt, your highness,” replied the old spokes¬ 
man of the amphibious band, for had it been he, his wife 
would have never gone with him so cordially, — besides it is 
well known to your highness-” 

“Silence, old babbler!—Toss that hoary villain into the 
waves !" cried die tyrant. His orders were instandy obeyed ; 
and while the drowning man struggled and sank before his 
eyes, he continued in a transport of rage,—“ I know that all 
the devils in hell are leagued against me in this world! ” 

“ And will lay fast hold of you in the next," murmured 
one of the listeners, who now all stole away lest some new 
viedm might be seized on to appease the monster’s fury. He. 
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and his followers quickly flew to arms. Courage was not 
wanting, as it rarely is, in defence of a bad cause. There is 
a desperate attraction in the daring of a bold usurper which 
never fails to draw congeni.il spirits towards his standard. 
If we see in our own days a brother and uncle, base as he is 
bigoted, find support in his infamy against innocence and 
right, we need not wonder at his prototype some centuries ago 
being bai^ked by a servile herd, while priestcraft laboured to 
uphold his spurious claims. But in vain. The arm of the 
emperor was stretched forth to protect the just cause which 
the hand of the false palatine would have crushed. Ludwig 
made a desperate effort to retain his power; but he and it fell 
both together, under the double influence of truth and force. 

Countess Guda had been informed of the main event of 
these transactions in the way so mysteriously promised to her 
so many years before. One day while she and her faithful 
friend gazed as usual from their prison balcony on the river, 
and moralized on the unchanging flow eternally and regularly 
running on, like Time itself, a sudden movement, an in¬ 
stinctive sympathy, as Guda thought, caused her eyes to 
glance upwards towards Gutenfcls, at the very moment that 
the crimson banner of the palatine vras struck down by some 
invisible hand, and that of its ancient lords, the white and 
yellow combination so eagerly looked for by their persecuted 
descendant, elevated proudly in its place. 

“ Oh, Ursula ! my friend, my beloved friend ! ” cried she, 
almost frantic with the sudden sight, “ look there ! look there! 
He lives! my dear boy lives, and has reached the promised 
term of honour and fame at last!—Now let me die—I have 
seen enough!” 

“ Oh, no ! no — till you have clasped your child in your 
arms, and enjoyed with him long years of happiness and 
liberty! — Yes, I catch at length the enthusiasm which has 
so long lighted you' on, a beacon to the blissful hour that now 
approaches. — Yes, beloved lady, you were indeed a prophet, 
and now, in the completion of your foretelling, I feel the 
inspiration to which I was so long insensible.” 

‘‘ See, Ursula, see ! a black scutcheon is raised on the 
battlements! I am at once a widow and a motlier— My hus¬ 
band, God assoil him ! is dead — and my son, as it were, new¬ 
born to me J” 
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The agitation arising from this surprise could not have 
been long endured by such a temperament as Guda's, had she 
been left to its busy workings in the close confinement of her 
prison. But a liberating hand was near. The fort was 
surprised as before related, and she and her confidant carried 
off by friendly force, with the captire garrison, to grace their 
triumphal route. All they could learn from the commander 
of the military party which effected their deliverance was, 
that it was his duty to conduct them direct to the chief seat 
of the imperial power, a camp not far distant, whence an 
overwhelming force was about to pour down on the palatine 
for the usurper’s overthrow. 

“ And iny son ? ” exclaimed the anxious countess, maternal 
love uppermost in her mind. 

“ Patience, madam ! Wait awhile, and he will be in your 
arms,” replied the officer. 

“ And the emperor ?" cried she, gratitude next rising on 
the surges of feeling which were heaving within her breast. 

“In good time, madam, both son and deliverer will be 
revealed to you,” said a youthful warrior who stood close to 
the commander, gazing with full eyes upon the countess. 

“ Let the will of Heaven be done! But it is harder to 
wait one day for the consummation of a certain blessing than 
years after years for the coming of an unaccomplished hope ! 
Lead on ! lead on ! ” 

The imperial'camp was soon reached; and when the little 
party arrived no pomp of martial or princely pride was 
spared to do them honour. Trumpets fiourished, banners 
waved, and lance and sword were brandished in all the ce¬ 
remonious forms of salutation which rank could merit or 
\o 7 iAy devise. In the midst of all the glare and brillancy 
of the scene, which dazzled more than delighted Guda's long 
unaccustomed eyes, she only sought one object. 

“ My son, my son ?” asked she once more, in wild search¬ 
ing impatience. 

“ He is in your arms," answered the senior of her constant 
guides—and at the instant the fine young man who had with 
the other so cIoMly attended on her steps, flung himself into 
the embrace which opened instinctively to receive him. 

now, oh, now, where is our benefactor — the god- 
wrought this blessing — 
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“ At your feet, madam,” replied the former speaker, kneel* 
ing before her, with all the submissive gallantry of chivalry's 
heroes, — “ at your feet, too proud in thus paying homage 
to her whom his indiscretion doomed to years of suffering, 
but for whom Heaven has reserved the atonement of this 
hour." 

Guda looked bewildered round — she saw that of all the 
gallant aWmbly of chiefs and fightinf*men, no head was 
covered save that of the princely-looking man who prostrated 
himself before her. 

" Long live the emperor! ” was shouted all around. He, 
the despotic master of the assembled throng, now rose up, 
taking off his plumed helm, for the first time since he had 
completed 'his vow (which his protege, the young Count 
Herman, shared,) to effect in person the deliverance of the 
captive countess; she started back, astonished and half alarmed, 
while a rush of crimson covered her cheeks, her brow and 
bosom, telling that the life-blood still moved stirringly in the 
woman’s as well as in the mother’s heart. 

“ Do you then recognize me ?" asked the emperor, " and 
can you pardon, after such a tedious term of woe, the im¬ 
prudent, the too daring cause of all ? ” 

Guda’s only answer was an eloquent burst of tears, while 
she attempted to sink on her knee before her imperial deli¬ 
verer — her former suitor—the origin and the termination of 
her suffbrings!” He caught her gently in his arms, and 
again spoke: — “Yes, madam, you now behold the daring 
man who hroke on your wedded privacy, poured forth bis 
audacious passion, and harried on the crisis of that cruel fate, 
which a harsh husband and a base brother were too prompt 
and too unpitying not to seize on. It was I, indeed, who 
entered your bower at Stahleck — it was for my boldness that 
an innocent knight was hanged, and an angel of virtue, such 
as you are and were, degraded, imprisoned, and branded with 
the imputation of the guilt you shuddered at and shrunk 
from. And oh! how deeply did I pay the penalty of my 
presumptuous attempt in the remorse which for seventeen 
years gnawed at my heart ! How often was 1 on the point 
of rescuing you by force, and proclaiming your innocence to 
the world 1 But the certainty of slander’s overpowering 
force, even when opposed to an emperor's will — the dread of 
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fixing the imputation which I so ardently longed to remove, 
held me hack from day to day, from year to year, 1 had 
also ever a high confidence in heaven, that right would be 
one day justified and innocence avenged. And 1 felt that 
to a mind like yours, imprisonment, with all its privations, 
were as nought compared to the glare of worldly calumny 
which had been certain to assail you, had I openly interfered 
in your behalf ere tlfe real hour of justification came round. 
But I did all that man or monarch might safely do. I se¬ 
cured by sure means possession of your son. 1 knew that in 
getting him into my own hands I snatched him from the 
chance, the certainty almost, of destruction — and I have 
reared him here, in my own court, by my own jwrson, and 
in my own principles, to become what you see him — and 
what he will be ere long acknowledged by the world, Her¬ 
mann Count Palatine 1 ” 

The surrounding throng, who had intently listened as the 
emperor spoke, now caught the echo of his closing words, 
and loud shouts were sent up from thousands of voices, of 
“ Long live Hermann of Stahleck ! Long live the Count 
Palatine!" 

When Countess Guda in some measure reeovererl from the 
confused swell of excitement on which her mind yet seemed 
tossed, like some vessel on the rolling waves that succeed the 
tempest’s fury, she inquired of her imperial protector “ how 
he had acquired the knowledge of her son’s birthhow se¬ 
cured him from the custody of Von lloth ? " 

" Let Von Roth himself answer those questions,” replied 
the emperor, pointing to a man grown grey and furrowed 
with time, yet whose cunning expression of countenance 
proved its identity with the still remembered features and 
sinister look of her former jailor. He bent on one knee be¬ 
fore the countess, while his wife seemed to shrink and half 
turned aside, as though this apparition was not as pleasant as 
it was unlooked for ; and he briefly explained those points 
which still required elucidation^ He told how he had in¬ 
stantly recognized the emperor, on that memorable evening, 
in the garden of Stahleck ; how he had sworn at the moment 
of his discovery not to reveal the secret; how he had never¬ 
theless firmly believed in the success of the emperor in his 
suit with Guda, and attributed to its indulgence all those 
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symptoms of happiness which caused the courtiers to marvel, 
and confirmed them in their belief of the dishonouring charges 
made against her, whose virtuous delight at the prospect of 
becoming a mother was attributed to wanton enjoyments. 
Von Itoth then went on to declare that when his wife con¬ 
fided to him the true situation of the countess, he instantly 
repaired to convey the news to the emperor, having no doubt 
that he was the father of the child. To him therefore he 
finally brought the infant, of whose existence he bad never 
hinted to Count Ludwig, certain that he served a more 
powerful and more generous master than that fierce tyrant. 
But if he appreciated the emperor’s character, the estimate 
was reciprocally correct; for the latter resolved to keep his 
trusty informant in close custody, out of the possibility of 
betraying the important secret, until the day might come 
when his testimony would be essential for establishing the 
truth. 

That day was now come ; and, with proofs so undoubted 
of the birth and identity of the noble youth, his recovery of 
his rights was a promptly-obtained measure of justice. The 
usurper Ludwig fought out his quarrel to the last, nor yielded 
his hold of his unjustly grasped possessions till death in a 
decisive battle terminated his career. No sooner was the 
young count installed in all the honours of the palatinate, than 
the emperor formally proposed himself as a husband to the 
once beautiful and still most interesting woman, whose early 
charms had captivated his young and romantic mind. But 
Buda firmly resisted this dazzling temptation to enter on all 
the enjoyments and the inquietudes of greatness. 

“No,” said she, with firm composure, but with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude, “ no, 1 am not fit to grace the 
dignity which you so magnanimously offer to fhare with me. 
Long unused to the world’s ways, and never suited to the 
intricate paths of elevated state, 1 must now only request 
permission to retire for ever from the broad scene of life. 
Happy, exquisitely happy, in the recovered bliss of my 
child’s existence and in the sight of his glory, I ask no more. 
No passion with which the name of love is associated has 
ever entered my heart, but that maternal affection which was 
my support under all privations, and is my absorbing senti¬ 
ment even at a moment, and under the impression of an offer 
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like this. Let me then retire, — and to my own old retreat 
of the Pfalz, now made dear to me, as the narrow circle 
where I passed my long noviciate, for plenary indu^nce of 
joy. 1 only ask that the odious name of prison be removed 
from what shall henceforward be my river palace; and 
that the absurd regulation be from this day annulled, that 
calls for even the temporary inhabiting in dreary solitude, by 
die wives of the counts palatine, of a place which can to me 
alone wear a charm, or bring a thought of enjoyment.” 

It is needless to say that these wishes were fulfilled. 6uda 
and her faithful Ursula retired together to their now free 
residence: and it was in a long course of dme, that dieir 
bones were laid side by side in the vaults of the litde chapel 
where they so often and so fervently prayed together. 
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COUNTESS KUNIGUND. 


Countess Kcniound of the Kynast, so was her rock-built 
castle called, was at twenty years of age one of tlie wealthiest 
heiresses and most miserable maidens of the Rhine country. 
It was not hopeless love that caused her wretchedness, nor 
that made her devote herself to perpetual seclusion, and vow 
that she never would change her mourning suit for a bridal 
dress. Filial piety, wailing over the untimely fate of a be¬ 
loved parent, had forced the ardent mind of the countess into 
an unnatural war with those feelings which rise spontaneously 
in the youthful heart, and bring it consolation for the Buffer¬ 
ings caused by accidents, which are indepenilent of its own 
movement. That which reduced Countess Kunigund to her 
present misery was a frightful one, and enough to produce 
some violent burst of sentiment, though it could not excuse 
the obstinate perseverance, which produced in the sequel con¬ 
sequences more terrible than itself. It is less therefore as an 
object of pity than as an example of pride that we are about 
to hold her up. 

Wandering one evening on the edge of the tremendous pre¬ 
cipice on which the castle was built, with her father, an old 
and infirm man, to whom she was dotiiigly attached, some 
momentary forgetfulness of his insecurity caused her to leave 
him for a while unsupported. He tottered on the outmost 
verge — fell over — and was dashed to pieces at the bottom 
of ^e gloomy glen, from which the rocky battlement uprose. 
The first shock and succeeding agony of the daughter were hor¬ 
rible. A thousaad frantic reproaches broke from her,—she 
called herself murderess, parricide, monster,—and she swore in 
tlie crisis of her despair that a life of penance, mourning, and 
celibacy, should be the expiation of what her over-excited feel¬ 
ings forced her to consider a crime. She, in consequence of 
this rash vow, shut herself up in her castle, excluding all 
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visitors from its late hospitable halls ; and it soon acquired a 
reputation for gloom as great as that it formerly enjoyed for 
festivity and pleasure. The maiden mourner of the Ky’nast be¬ 
came the subject of compassionate curiosity through the land ; 
and the romantic feelings of the age were all up and over, 
flowing regarding her. 

Many knights formed chivalric designs, and made vows in 
accordance with them, all bearing on the interesting heiress, 
her desolate state, and her rich inheritance. Enthusiasm, like 
all ardent passions, is propagated by example. A moral epi¬ 
demic affects masses of mind as atmospheric causes act on 
matter. Groups of men become simultaneously brave or 
generous, cowardly or sordid, without being able to distin¬ 
guish the commencement of the symptoms, which seem com¬ 
mon to all, but which nevertheless are first developed in some 
single individual, and then fly electrically through the rest. 
It was thus that the solemn vow of the young Ritter Flamen- 
berg, to obtain the hand of Kunigund, or perish in the at¬ 
tempt, inspired many others with similar sentiments to those 
which actuated him ; and a 'wide-spread display of champion¬ 
ship in the cause of the orphaned, and, as it was quickly dis¬ 
covered, the injured countess. For it happened, that in 
proportion as this wild sympathy was excited towards her in 
those from whom she was remote and unknown, a base design 
was conceived by two of her nearest neighbours, one of them 
her close kinsman, to take advantage of her desolate and un¬ 
protected state, to despoil her of her possessions, and add ruin 
to wretchedness. 

These disgraces to chivalry soon began to act on their design, 
by violating her territory, harassing her serfs, and preparing 
more decisive outrages against her castle and her very person. 
In this emergency, the vassals, who had been so long happy 
and prosperous in the protection of the old lord, the influence 
of whose good character was equivalent to bodily vigour or 
strcngtl) of mind, now loudly and openly proclaimed their 
discontent. In every feasible way they assailed their sove¬ 
reign lady with remonstrance and petition ; but it was long in 
vain that they endeavoured to obtain an audience, or to arouse 
her from her apathy, to listen to their wise suggestions. The 
few attendants allowed to approach her secret place of mourn¬ 
ing urged the general compMnts, and implored her to grant 
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the prayers of her dependent people, who begged her with 
one voice to choose a mate and a protector, for her own sake 
as well as theirs. Irritated and harassed by this clamour, ber 
proud mind was vexed rather than soothed by such proofs of 
her own importance ; and, nothing moved from her resolution, 
she at length, in an impulse of haughty grief, consented to 
admit the vassals to her presence, together with the knights 
who, avojwiug themselves her champions, had come to ofibr 
their services to her. 

The preparation for this audience was made with much so¬ 
lemnity, and its announcement caused general rejoicing among 
the many whose various objects were interested in its residts. 
The serfs looked to the accession of some brave and stalwart 
young knight to the rights and privileges of their ancient 
lords, able to repress the inroads of the bold marauders, to lay 
their grievances at the foot of the imperial throne, and perhaps 
to turn the tables of wrong upon the poiverful chiefs who now 
daily visited them with all the evils of civil spoliation. The 
several young knights who were the objects of these anticipa¬ 
tions, and who avowed themselves aspirants for the manifold 
honours they implied, were anxiously busied with the hopes 
of success, a few perhaps with the fears of failure, but all with 
proud and high resohe to prove themselves worthy of the 
])rize they were about to contend for, either in amicable 
mulalion or bloody rivalry, as circumstances might decide. 

Vnien the doors of the great hall were thrown open for the 
admission of these anxious expectants, all were startled at 
perceiving the gloomy solemnity of the scene. The windows 
were all closed, so as that the light of day was quite excluded, 
but sombre and partial beams from crystal lamps, covered with 
gauze, fell upon the walls, floor, and ceiling, which were all 
closely covered with black velvet. On an elevated seat at the 
upper end of this gloomy apartment, Countess Kunigund was 
placed, her pale and somewhat stern, though handsome, fea¬ 
tures, contrasting with her mourning dress, and her air of 
cold indifference ill suiting with the ardour of the throng 
which pressed forward to pay their homage. “ And what 
would ye now, faithful but importunate vassals” said she, 
in tones of solemn reproach — “ what would ye from a lone 
and desolate maiden, unfit for worldly cares or bland solidt- 
ings ? 'W''hy may I not be permitted to fulfil my sad destiny 
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in peace, and accomplish my irrevocable vows, unmolested 
and unknown, in the alence of sorrow and the secresy of 
remorse.” 

" Gracious lady,” replied an old man, who was deputed by 
his fellow vassals to be their spokesman, — “ noble Countess, 
there are many reasons to justify our intrusion on this scene 
of painful and too long enduring penance. Grief for the dead 
weighs not against duty to the living, nor should ^rred and 
hasty vows nullify the sacred obligations between liege lady 
and vassal. You owe us protection, — and we are ruined for 
want of it. You owe to your own dignity and your own in. 
terest a strong effort to repel the false neighbours who ravage 
your possessions and trample on your rights. Every thing 
calls on you to rouse from this lethargy of overwhelming woe, 
to vindicate your outraged honour, and redress your people’s 
wrongs.” 

" What would ye have me do ? ” asked Kunigund, not 
displeased at the tone of bold but affecting sincerity of the 
old man. 

“ We would humbly urge yon, fair and’ noble maiden,” 
resumed he, “ to choose from among the gallant knights who 
throng this hall, with us your faithful vassals, one able to de¬ 
fend us and avenge you, against false Hans of Valshsteden and 
the perjured Ritter Stalkeisen.” 

Countess Kunigund, at these words, threw a long and curi¬ 
ous glance on the ten or a dozen young scions of chivalry, 
who all stood forward, bent their knees, and confirmed the 
words of the old man, by offering themselves with one voice 
for her acceptance. No beam of joy played across her fea¬ 
tures or broke from her eyes, such as lights the face of beauty 
when it catches the electric dash, from looks that speak to a 
maiden’s heart in tones which it acknowledges. Some of those 
youths she had known before, others were now seen for the first 
time. They were among the flowers of German nobility, but 
not one of them seemed formed for her. The one mysterious 
and indescribable token of sympathy which joins heart to 
heart existed not between Kunigund and any living man. 

“ Well, then! ” exclaimed she, at length, with a painful 
effort and an air of chilling haughtiness, which it required all 
(he fervour and extravagance of chivalric devotion to submit 
to, — ” well, then, since claims like these are forced upon me. 
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since the interest of others is at stake, and iny inclination and 
my happiness are set at nought — listen to me! Vassals 
mine, and ye noble knights who would do me honour in my 
own despite, I consent ” —— 

Loud shouts from the impetuous serfs broke the sentence 
of the countess, and gave expression to their delight. But 
when site waved her hand for silence, and on obtaining a pause 
again aduresscd them, their animation was somewhat damped 
by her rigid look and unbending tone. 

“ I consent — but only on one condition ; and as 1 am 
ready to yield up my literty and sacrifice my happiness for 
your good, my vassals, it is fair, is it not, tiiat 1 should do so 
only on my own terms ? ” 

Words of reluctant assent were murmured from the throng, 
in answer to a proposition which could scarcely he disputed, 
but which nevertheless seemed coupled with some reservation 
that threatened disappointment to their hopes. 

"And with what condition, may it please your gracious 
countess," said tiie old leader of the vassals, " does it seem 
meet to your highness to clog, what we hoped was the free 
consent of youth and nature, springing forth to meet the 
wishes and relieve the wants of your faithful and suffering 
people ? ” 

“ Ye shall hear ! ” answered tlie countess, while a look of 
fearful resolve and fixed indignation made the timid thrill 
witli awe, and prepared the whole assembly for some despe¬ 
rate announcement or some act of despair. Yet there were 
some bold and ardent spirits among die knights, who felt a 
still stronger and wilder attraction towards the being they had 
wrought tliemselves into love of, though every successive word 
and look of hers was revolting to the true sympathy that is 
awakened by female heroism when it is allied with womanly 
grace. 

“ Ye shall bear! ” repeated Kunigund, rising from her 
seat ; but her eyes were so fixed, her complexion so pallid, 
her features and expression so rigid, that she looked less like 
a living being than some sculptured type of mourning, moved 
by mechanism from a cenotaph. She walked with stately 
strides towards the door of die apartment, followed by her 
domestic attendants and the few maidens who waited on her 
person; while the knights aspirant bowed low as she passed, 
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and the serrs fell back all with a profound obeisance, and 
some not without a thrill which was less of reverence than of 
terror. 

To the surprise of all the beholders, for not even her chosen 
confidents were able to solve the problem of her movements, 
she walked forth out of the ball, through the corridors and 
vaulted passages, to the great portal, thence across the court¬ 
yard, out from the ramparts, over the drawbridge, anil stopped 
not till she reached the verge of that naturally battlemented 
precipice which was the utmost external bulwark of the place, 
and from which her father had fallen. Oftentimes during 
this progress the most hardy of the spectators shuddered from 
a dread they did not venture to speak, and all seemed to 
follow the main actress in the scene, as though destiny hur¬ 
ried her on, and withheld them from preventing a terrible 
catastrophe. But when she reached the term of this strange 
promenade, she stopped shnrt, paused, looked down steadily 
for a few minutes on the fearful chasm below, then turned 
round towards the awe-stricken throng, and spoke, “ Now 
shall ye hear my conditions of consent,” said she ; “ ye, cruel 
vassals, who force me to forego my only consolation for the 
past — my solitude and my devotion ; ye, enterprising youths, 
whose championship for her who needs not and wishes not its 
display, may perhaps be based on some less purely chivalric 
principle than abstract love of one who loves ye not — no 
naatter 1 ye shall have your selfish wishes gratified, if one be 
but as brave as ye are all importunate. See here ! — here 
from this narrow ledge of wall, this loose and broken edge of 
rock did my venerable father fall before my eyes, which closed 
not in insensibility till they saw him rebound and dash from 
crag to crag a mangled corpse. His body lies unburied still in 
the deep mysteries of that chasm which no mortal yet has 
fathomed. Well! ye all see that I bear to look down on that 
frightful depth without my brain being turned — my mind 
maddened ! Can he who aspires to my hand be said to merit 
it unless he can do as much ? But none among those gay 
knights have let an aged parent slip from their hold — none 
of those have the memory of that foul crime to curdle their 
blood and dizzy their eyes as they look down. What then 
must they do to place themselves at least on n level with me 
in point of danger, and prove they have nerves as strong 
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and heads as clear as the weak woman they seek to mate 
with ? They must do tAi* ! They must each and all, who 
seek for the lordship of the Kynast and the hand of the 
wretched Kunigund, mount their good steeds in full caparison, 
and each armed cap-a-pie, — and then, with unflinching heart 
and steady hand, ride the whole length of this narrow ledge, 
where scarcely footing is seen for the closest stepping courser, 
and where many a crumbling fragment makes even that foot¬ 
ing insecure. He who can do this with unblanched cheek and 
unshaken hand, he alone may call himself my equal, and such 
only will 1 accompany to the altar, as a vanquished — but 
not even then a willing bride ! If any choose to obtain me 
by an ordeal like this, let him declare his intention, and fulfll 
it — till then I am a vestal — the lone priestess of despair! ” 
She moved again into the castle — but this time alone. Ko 
one followed her. No one spoke. Her words seemed to 
liave struck all the listeners motionless and dumb. A creep¬ 
ing horror, at the dreadful terms of the conditions, and at the 
flerce decision with which her speech was uttered, ran through 
the crowd. “ This can be no woman—'tis a fiend in female 
form ! ” was the muttered thought of the great majority of 
those she addressed. All potion of love towards Countess 
Kunigund — all wish of obtaining her died away at once in 
several of the breasts which glowed so intensely but a few 
minutes before. It was not however so with alL There 
were four exceptions. He who first recovered from bis won¬ 
der, and with still more inflamed desire burned for the pos¬ 
session of the marvellous being he almost deified, was the 
bold Ritter Flamenberg. Scarcely bad this impetuous young 
knight, the first in vowing himself to her cause, the most en¬ 
thusiastic in sacrificing himself to her harshness, lost sight of 
her as she re-entered the castle, than he seized his horse’s 
bridle from the hand of an attendant groom, and vaulting into 
the saddle, spurred on towards the battlement. The as¬ 
tonished crowd did not attempt to stop him till he got close 
to the very edge, and till his horse in obedience to his efforts 
actually raised his fore feet to place them on the perilous path. 
Then several of the bystanders ran towards him and loudly 
remonstrated against his making an attempt which must 
followed, they thought, by certain destruction. But the 
knight would not be restrained. 
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" No," said he in a loud voice, " no! nothing shall keep 
me back—my passion for the divine Kunigund will over¬ 
come all obstacles —have no fears, my friends, I shall ride the 
course in safety ! But were it possible that devotion like mine 
should fail, and that I might be dashed down this frightful 
steep, are not a thousand deaths well earned, in the honour of 
dying for her ? On, my good steed! on! To glorious death 
or blissful triumph ! ” 

The words were scarcely uttered, and the first steps of the 
courser taken on the narrow and broken edge, when his footing 
gave way, and man and horse in an instant fell! They were 
dashed to atoms on the rocks below. A cry of terror burst 
from the throng. It reached the recesses of Countess Kuni- 
gund's retreat. She started at the shock. She watched itn. 
patiently the returning of the attendant who rushed out to 
ascertain the cause. He soon came back, pale and agitated. 

“ Well ? " asked the countess. 

“ Gracious lady, Ritter Flamenberg, attempting the ride, 
has been dashed to the bottom of the glen." 

Kunigund started — with horror let it be hoped — but the 
first expression visible to tlie shocked attendants on her here¬ 
tofore marbly countenance, was ^ smile and a look of satisfied 
pride. 

The homely proverb says that" one fool makes many.” The 
prompt and wide-spreading contagion of human weakness, 
developed how it may be, is certainly a humiliating fact. The 
days of chivalry present perhaps the most abounding instances 
of fanatic frenzy, from the wholesale display offered by the 
crusades down to the individual examples of Countess Kuni- 
gund’s lovers. No sooner were Ritter Flamenberg and bis 
steed decidedly ascertained to have been destroyed, than 
Walter of Zinstauf, who had also entered the lists of perilous 
courtship for the fair hand and cold heart of Countess Kuni¬ 
gund, mounted his war horse and pressed on towards the fatal 
battlement, confronting almost certain death, sooner than let 
hesitation to risk the desperate ordeal be attributed to fear. 
No opposition was offered. The spectators were stupified by 
the recent horrid spectacle, and they stood in mute apathy 
awaiting the next. Von Zinstauf rode on, but spoke not a 
word. Just as his horse, after some reluctance, rose on the 
narrow ledge and began his forward mardi, the knight waved 
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back his hand towards the castle towers, as if in reproachful 
farewell to the cruel mistress for whom he felt that he was 
immolating himself. Scarcely ten yards from the starting 
place the war steed stumbled, tripped, and fell forward — re¬ 
covering itself quickly in the instinct of danger it rose up, 
reared high, and becoming unmanageable to all the efforts of 
the intrepid rider it finally fell over, first throwing him from 
his seat. His presence of mind saved him, for be fiung him¬ 
self at the right side of the parapet. He fell heavily on the 
pavement of the broad platform, but the horse went down to 
certain destruction. The anxious crowd rushed towards the 
prostrate knight, whom tliey found with a fractured limb and 
a bruised body, to mourn his failure and rejoice over his 
escape. 

Murmurs rose among the crowd. They swore this suicidal 
butchery should not go on. Curses were even heard to min¬ 
gle with their indignant expressions against her who had in¬ 
vented so frightful a method of torture and death. “ Better,” 
cried the boldest of the ^rfs, “ better the spoliation and the 
outrage of Valshsteden and Stalkcisen than service to a woman 
like this!” 

These words and the result of Walter of Zinstauf’s attempt 
.were duly and quickly imparted to Kunigund. She felt or 
affected great concern at this mad perseverance on the part of 
those who sought her hand. Urged then by a faithful follower 
to retract the terrible condition and choose a husband from 
among the suitors, she resolutely refused ; but she gave strict 
orders to prevent by force the renewed attempt of any one to 
ride the fatal battlement, at least for that day. 

We must not attempt to paint her feelings and reflections 
during the night. Yet the mingled triumphs of her vanity 
over the two rash men, one maimed, another killed in so 
worthless a cause, must have found a deadly contrast in the 
pangs of her remorse for the wanton sacrifice of life and limb 
to her criminal exertion of infiuence over the heated minds of 
men. But during this night many of even the most heated 
of those had cooled. The fatal results of the two attempts 
already made, changed several staunch supporters of the 
orphan into deadly enemies of the tyrant •, and the hatred of 
cruelty neutralized all their pity for misfortune. Two knights 
only were found on the morrow to persevere in the resolution 
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of the preceding day. They were brothers ; by name Ferdi¬ 
nand and Rupert von Ladenburg, remarkable for personal 
beauty, high spirit, and mutual affection. They declared 
their resolution to attempt the terrific trial of skill—or rather 
to brave the risk of destruction, for expertness of hand or 
steadiness of head had little influence in the task. When 
morning broke they presented themselves at the castle gates 
anew, and demanded due witnesses to the exploit, if indeed 
the countess would not relent and choose an unexceptionable 
husband, rather than persist in dooming to almost certain 
death one or both. The names of the new candidates for 
almost inevitable martyrdom were duly announced to her. 
Her eyes sparkled with joy, which however she strove to 
repress. 

“ Tmo of the Ladenburgs,” said she, — “ but there is a 
third, Albert, the eldest, and they say, for I have heard of 
these brothers, the handsomest, the bravest, the most accom¬ 
plished of any — Is he not of the suitors now? ” 

“ Madam, Ritter Albert of Ladenburg was married yester¬ 
night, in the church of Roerbach, to Anna Von Issenvclt, 
whose love he had wooed and won.” 

“ And these, his adventurous brothers, would now enter the 
lists to add me and my domains as fair branches to their, 
paternal tree ? Never 1 never shall Kunigund of Kynast be 
the reward of mercenary man — at least unless he can work a 
miracle in his form, and he pass the ordeal I have named. 
Let those young knights think well on it, but if they wiU 
persist, why 'tis their own doing and not mine.” 

“ Gracious lady,” said the old chamberlain, to whom these 
words were addressed, “ might it be not better still to corn- 
mand instead of warning those rash but noble youths ? To 
prohibit altogetlier their mad attempts:—to retract your 
conditions ? ” 

“ And choose a mate for this lone and desolate heart ? ” 
said Kunigund, interrupting the timid counsellor. “ That I 
will never do. Let these young men ponder well, tell them 
from me that 1 am grateful for the homage they avow, but 
pray them not to run this risk. One madman has already 
perished — another victim is sorely hurt — ’tis too much for 
my peace of mind, enough for the honour of chivalry. Say 
all Ais, good chamberlain, but say it gently, do not wound 
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the boiling honour of knighthood, which brooks no slur on 
its courage, no hindrance to its high resolves," 

The chamberlain who went out on this equivocal embassy, 
and the other attendants who heard the words, were convinced 
that obetlience to the imperfect dissuasion was far from the 
countess's wishes. The vain-glorious pride of her nature was 
raised to the utmost, and she made light of the lives of men, 
self-sacrificed at so dishonourable a shrine. 

Ferdinand, the elder of the brothers, first tried the desperate 
race ; for they both rejected tl>e persuasion of the chamberlain, 
and persisted in their resolution, believing that had the countess 
relented, or was site displeased with their design, she would 
have taken more effectual means to have prevented it. The 
gallant youth met no better fate titan Ritter Flameiiberg — 
he and his horse fell from the appalling height to the very 
bottom of tlie precipice, and never breathed from the moment 
he touched the bottom. 

Half maddened by his brother’s fate, yet urged on by the 
greater frenzy of his own insane passion, or what he fancied 
to be such, Rupert prepared to brave the trial and attempt 
the task, which was now looked on as utterly impossible to be 
accomplished. The various members of the household and 
the scattered groups of serfs attracted by the rashness of tliese 
new adventurers, now began to grow callous to trials which at 
the first exhibition of the preceding day had so shocked tliem ; 
while even those who did not share the danger or aspire to the 
reward, became by degrees inspired with the same kind of 
feelings as those which so wildly burned in the breast of the 
young knight. 

He mounted his horse —he bade farewell to his squire and 
the other witnesses — he privately crossed himself — cast one 
look of horror and grief below on his brother’s mangled corpse 
—another up to heaven—and with a speed that was frightful 
to the beholders, but which he believed to be bis best chance 
for accomplishing the feat, he galloped his courser along the 
parapet wall. More than half of the distance was passed, the 
horse’s feet, as if by miracle, dashed securely through the 
rugged impediments, the deed seemed done — when all at 
once down stumbled the frightened animal, in a moment more 
it disappeared, the knight was unseated, but to the joy of the 
breathless beholders he caught the parapet with both hands, 
' z 4 
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and while he strugi^led to reach the top, several rushed forward 
to seize him and lift him from the horrid situation in which 
he bung. They were too late—the crumbling stone he grasped 
gave way and he fell. The shocked spectators looked shudder¬ 
ing down, and saw the lifeless body stretched not far from tliat 
of the brother who had led the way. 

These repeated tragedies were too much for endurance. 
Public opinion was no more restrained. A universal'indigna¬ 
tion broke out; and Countess Kunigund was forced to pro¬ 
claim publicly a prohibition against any new attempt, to which 
she added a declaration of her resolution, happen what might, 
never to quit her noV-loathed and guilt-stained castle for 
another home. For it was said that at length her callous feel¬ 
ings had been touched, and that the deaths of so many martyrs 
had, after the burst of her unfeminine pride subsided, haunted 
her, as well they might, like so many murders committed by 
her own hand. Wild stories went abroad of her secret suffer¬ 
ings, of noises heard, of sights seen ; the castle was, one by 
one, abandoned by all who could find a refuge elsewhere, the 
domains were ravaged by lawless plunderers, the serfs ruined; 
and she, the obstinate and mysterious author of the general 
misery, left alone and unpitied in the desolation she had created. 
Few friends sought —no lover assailed her—pity and affec¬ 
tion passed by witliout deigning to seek her dreary abode. Six 
months thus passed away. The grass was growing high in 
the once populous court-yards, the gates creaked gloomily on 
their rusty hing^ seldom set in motion for the admission of 
visitor or guest, ftd the few domestics who remained, in close 
attendance on their shunned and solitary mistress, rarely left 
the internal parts of the castle, or ventured out, into the light 
of inquiry which strove to penetrate its secrets. 

One night — it was in winter — when the rain was patter¬ 
ing on the roofs, and beating against the casements, a high 
wind whistling trough the angular iutricacies of tower and 
bastion, and every dreary accessory giving additional gloom to 
the sombre aspect of the Kynast, Ae warder was roused by the 
unusual sound of the bugle at the gate. On answering the 
summons to lower the drawbridge and give free admittance to 
the castle, he descended ; and perceived a cavalier armed at all 
points, mounted on a tall, yet light-built courser, which like 
the armour, mantle, and plume of the rider, was jet black. 
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The warder regularly summoned the stranger to announce his 
name, quality, and business. 

“ Good warder," replied he, throwing open his cloak and 
exposing the red cross on his breast, “ iny name must rest in 
my own keeping to-night. My business is love — I come as 
a suitor to the fair lady of the Kynast.” 

“ Welcome, welcome. Sir Knight! much does it glad my 
eyes to see at length a suitor of your martial mien and prowess 
at our gates — for no doubt that red cross was borne in bloody 
field ’gainst Paynim foes, and that its wearer is a warrior of 
fame! Come in. Sir Knight! you bear your passport, and 
your right to secresy, in that revered and honoured badge.” 

With these words the overjoyed warder lowered the draw¬ 
bridge, raised the portcullis, and admitted the stranger knight. 
But as the red light of the torch gleamed upwards on the 
stranger’s face, the warder felt a sudden thrill of awe; for in 
the stern beauty of the countenance he thought he recognised 
that of one of the unfortunate young knights who had last 
fallen victims to Countess Kunigund’s harsh ordeal—but tehick 
of them his feeble memory, rendered still weaker by alarm 
and superstition, could not decide. ‘‘Jesu Maria, guard me!” 
exclaimed he, as the horseman moved slowly onward towards 
the court-yard ; “ that may scarcely be a living man — for 
methinks the body and bones of the spirit that rides away so 
stately there, lie mouldering and blanchetl at the bottom of 
the devil’s glen !" for so was the dismal place familiarly, and 
not unaptly, named. 

A solitary varlet now came out to lead nfe knight to the 
body of the building, and one groom appeared to take charge 
of his beautiful Arabian steed. “ What! ” said the knight, in 
a tone of surprise and displeasure, but the servants could 
scarcely distinguish whether U was real or in mockery ; 
“ what! is this the scurvy attendance prepared by the lady of 
the Kynast for her guests? It was not so—if report speak 
truly — that she was wont to receive her suitors. Is the 
proud spirit of Countess Kunigund grown so humble ? " And 
with the concluding words the varlets thought they observed 
an expression of bitter anger on the strange knight's dark and 
determined countenance. Altogether his air and manner made 
them shudder with fear; and the whispered suspicions of the 
warder found a ready reception in their belief that they were 
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doing service cn no mortal being, but on the spectral effigy of 
one of the immolated aspirants who had last made the fatal 
effort for the performance of the impracticable feat. No doubt 
was entertained among the terrified menials of its being the 
ghost of one of the brothers of Ladenburg — which of them 
they could not determine, they had both been so much alike, 
and their fatal appearance was of such short duration. 

Great had been the delight of these few remaining servitors 
at the rare appearance of what they at first believed to be a 
solid snitor for their mistress's hand, and infinite their readi¬ 
ness to give him attendance and do him honour ; but nothing 
in comparison with their terror on discovering it to be a ghost, 
and with their alacrity to obey its orders and anticipate its 
wishes. In those days of easy faith, flesh and blood were held 
in much less respect than spirit. Prompt then as thought 
itself was the speed with which the mysterious visitant was 
ushered into the grand reception hall, and an announcement of 
the new arrival made to Countess Kunigund. She, forlorn, 
desolate, harassed with importunities from without, and 
haunted by remorse from within, had long felt disposed to 
receive graciously any new comer who might present himself. 
The pride of her heart had been bumbled, her obstinacy bent, 
if ni^t quite broken ; and she had daily and nightly longed for 
the announcement which now broke so unexpectedly on her. 
The frightened domestics did not dare to tell her it was a 
ghost who claimed the honour of an immediate interview with 
her ; but they ramectfullv urged her instant presence in the 
great hall, to juc^ with her own eyes of the right of her im¬ 
patient visitor to have his claims admitted, and hear front his 
own lips (they shuddered while they gave his message) the 
terms on which bis suit was to be pleaded. 

Countess Kunigund was sqjterior to the fears of her fol¬ 
lowers, and, for the reasons just told, she was still more anxious 
than they to give a prompt audience and a favourable ear to 
the expectant stranger. Night, too, was now her natural hour 
of action. She had grown used to darkness. Day-light was 
a pain and a reproach. She was therefore as ready as she 
was willing to descend from her secret sanctuary to the great 
hall of reception, where the stranger awaited a reply to his 
solicitation for an immediate audience. 

'When Kunigund entered he was standing in a deep reverie. 
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and when his caught her dark-robed form and pallid face 
he started, but stirred not, as though the thrill that shook his 
frame had rooted it more firmly to its place. When her looks 
rested on his manly figure and fine countenance, she too felt a 
throb of no common kind. It was not superstitious dread, 
for her casual view of the knights who paid their homage on 
the memorable day of audience had left no impressions of their 
likeness on her mind. She did not therefore share her do¬ 
mestics’ belief that one of the victims’ shades had now re¬ 
turned on earth, in mortal guise, to do her harm and revenge 
his own sacrifice. Her emotions arose from combined and 
incongruous feelings, all tending however to one point, 'fhe 
noble mien, the manly beauty, the dignified severity of his 
piercing glance, at o^ce subdued the soul of the now sensitive 
countess. She was his captive ere he spoke j but when he 
did give utterance to the honied words of flattery, when his 
brow unbent and his eyes lighted up, and his cheek grew 
flushed, and eloquence urged his soft-toned voice into strain: 
of passionate love, the conquest was complete. 

Morning dawned ere Countess Kunigund separated from 
her fascinating guest. We may not tell what various device: 
on his part so charmed away the night—how many moving 
tales he told of battles fought in Holy Land, of rngMen: 
rescued from danger, of tyrants punished for crime — hot the 
soothing flatteries which stole from his beguiling tongue, 
tipped with the bland hypocrisy of seeming passion. Three 
days and nights he played his game of congest, and won it 
well. Never was maiden more enamoured — never was proud 
beauty so enchained, 'This may seem rapid work to the cold 
casuists who argue on the theory of love, and calculate what 
mocks all measure and spurns all rules. It may seem in¬ 
decorous to the prudish reasoners who settle down the time in 
which the heart may be lost and won. But love in the warm 
days — and nights — of chivalry was not what it is now — 
though even now, thank Heaven ! there are youths and maids 
whose bosoms bound at the first looks and tones, which instinct 
tells them are the true ones. But Countess Kunigund was out 
of the pale of all common-place causes and efiects. Prepared 
for the prompt reception of the passion which, like him who 
inspired it, knocked at her heart's gate for entrance in the 
cold-dark night of misery, she gave herself up at once to the 
longed-for ddight — to ^e frightful delusion^ 
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And be it remembered that the domestics, tnale and female, 
one and all, (and none other saw the stranger-knight,) were 
agreed that it was an embodied fiend in human shape that, 
with such fierce fondness, pressed his suit and gained the 
afiections of their hapless lady. 

On the third night of this short but ardent courtship. 
Countess Kunigund consented to become the bride of the 
stranger, having so far taken his honour and his troth" on trust 
as to agree to the concealment of his name and quality until 
the moment of the celebration of the nuptials. She had given 
herself thus away with her whole soul. There was no reserve 
in the abandonment with which she threw her heart into the 
flood of passion by which it was carried along. Her delight 
was unconcealed as it was boundless. «She seemed to have 
only then discovered her real character; and, instead of 
haughty harshness, her every word and look seemed inspired 
by the pure essence of feminine softness. 

The next morning after the formal consent was given, the 
loud ringing of bells, hoisting of flags, and other symbols of 
rejoicing announced the approaching celebration of the so long- 
wished-for event The serfs came pouring in, having been 
for a day or to previous prepared for the good news. The 

a St and its vassal dependants were once more the centre 
and hope. Gloom and sadness seemed, by some magic 
power, banished from the place again, and all looked brighter 
than ever—for no light shines so brilliantly as the unreal 
gleams of hope. 

The domestics, believing their mistress to be hurried on by 
a fatal destiny, partook not in the general joy — but they kept 
their secret opinion close, and none of the crowding vassals, 
who now filled the courts and halls, doubted but that the pro¬ 
mised husband of their lady liege was a substantial being of 
living flesh and blood. 

The hour of noon arrived, and the bridal party came forth 
from their attiring rooms in all the pride and brilliancy of 
ornament and elation. The countess outshone all the atten¬ 
dant maidens, who, summoned from the neighbourhood round, 
had hurried to grace the pageant, forgetting all previous 
qualms on the score of Kunigund’s unpopular perversity, in 
the delights of a wedding, a rare, and, in the present instance, 
an unhoped-for, occurrence. The chosen partner into whose 
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arms she was so'readily prepared to throw herself, came forth 
from his chamber to join the gay-dressed groups, among 
which his mistress shone so splendidly in robes of virgin- 
white begemmed with costly ornaments, and starting into 
glorious beauty from her many months of mourning and de¬ 
spair, like the morning sun bursting from the gloom and hea¬ 
viness of night. Many a longing eye was turned on the door 
through which the stranger bridegroom was to enter; many 
a conjecture hazarded as to the appearance he would make. It 
was known that he travelled in no state, and that his undig¬ 
nified saddle-bag could hold no glittering store of attire. But 
none doubted that his good taste and gallant feeling had pro¬ 
vided one suit of gay apparel, befitting the happy issue of his 
courtship, besides th^t plain black suit in which alone he had 
as yet appeared. The door at length opened, and he entered 
the thronged hall. A gloomy thunder cloud, descending in a 
bright summer’s day upon some sun-lit vale, could not strike 
more dismay into the frightened flocks and herds, than did the 
stranger’s presence, as he now stalked in, habited in his com¬ 
plete harness of black armour, with helm on head crowned 
with funeral plumes, no smile of nuptial happiness lighting 
his pale face, nor any movement of enamoured ardour anima¬ 
ting his slow and solemn step. 

But if tlie general effect of this painful surprise was dilap- 
pointment and alarm, what was the prophetic agony that struck 
cold to the heart of Countess Kunigund ? tV'ho may tell, or 
even fancy, tlie pang that pierced through her triumjtbant 
exultation ! 

The dead silence which reigned through the almost stupefied 
assembly was broken by the stranger. “ Fair countess, and 
ladies all who come to grace this spectacle,” said he, in a tone 
of gallantry which rather reassur^ those he addressed, “ ye 
deem, no doubt, that this is a suit unfit for a nuptial morning, 
savouring more of war than love. Be not alarmed! Full 
many a valorous knight has wedded the lady of his heart in 
harness — but I have yet a task to fulfil, a deed to do, ere I 
may doflf my mailed coat and deck myself in bridal bravery.” 

“ What task, what deed ?” murmured Countess Kunigund, 
a fearful misgiving stealing on her mind. “ Thou hast nought 
to accomplish now but to complete the ceremony which will 
make me tliine, in form as I am in feeling, in legal right as 
in the heart’s dlegiance." 
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" What then, countess, do you forget tlie fea^ without the 
performance of which you vowed so solemnly no living man 
should gain your hand ?—In attempting whi(^, so many noble 
knights have been already lost ?” 

The look and emphasis with which these words were uttered 
struck terror into all who heard them, but to none so much as 
Countess Kunigund. It seemed to her as though the embo¬ 
died ghosts of her victims all frowned on her together from 
the dark commanding brow, and flashed angry lightning from 
the full eyes which were fixed on her with piercing lustre. 

My horse to the gate, oh !” exclaimed the stranger, in 
an imperious tone, turning round to the assembled men, and 
^parently careless as to the various qualities of those he ad¬ 
dressed. The trembling domestics rushed out in a body to 
obey the order which none dared to dispute, and the stranger 
prepared to move away when Kunigund, losing even the me¬ 
mory of her former pride, sunk into the very abasement of love, 
and forgetting alike self-respect and self-will in the overflow 
of fear for the safety of him who had so vanquished and en¬ 
thralled her, sprang forward from tlie place of honour where 
she had sat, caught the stranger in her arms, and sobbing aloud, 
implored him (like to an appealing criminal) to forego the 
risk he threatened, and join her in the instant performance of 
the rites which would make them one. 

The smile which played on the stranger’s lips at this display 
of humiliating aflection, seemed to the beholders far more ter¬ 
rible than the frown which had preceded it. It fell on Kuni- 
gund's heart like the mockery of brightness or, of joy — like a 
moonbeam on a glacier. She felt petrified with a sense of cold 
horror which she could not dare to define. One only convic¬ 
tion of its nature was evident in every new pang she endured 
— the intolerable dread of losing him to whom she had given 
herself, body and soul. “ And does he rejeet the pft ? or will 
he risk its loss Such were the appalling questions self-rising 
in her mind, but which she had no time, even if she had the 
courage to answer. She still dung to the stranger with arms 
folded round his neck, and floods of tears streaming down on 
the chill iron which seemed to enclose a form and feeling as 
callous as it. 

At length, worn out by nervous excitement, she began to 
feel the faintness which in woman so usually follows it. Her 
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hands gradually relaxed their hold, -her arras sank by her 
sides, a sickness stole across her heart, and had not one or two 
of her anxious and pitying friends caught her, she had fallen 
insensible to the floor. The stranger’s voice revived her. 

“ Countess,” said he, “ these marks of your regard are too 
flattering, and above ray poor deserts. But I must not yield 
to their blandishments —stern duty must be obeyed. It would 
be shaitteless cowardice to shrink from the ordeal in which 
several brave men have fallen a sacrifice. Could I hold up 
my head to claim your hand, covered with the ignominy of 
taking it without having earned it ? Could you offer to your 
vassals as their lord, or oppose to your enemies as your aven¬ 
ger, one who shrunk, under the excuse of your womanly 
weakness, from the peril which suitors as worthy at least as 
he had braved and Ijeen destroyed by ? No, no 1 Neither 
your honour nor mine admits a moment’s hesitation. I must 
ride the perilous course in safety, ere I can hold myself fit to 
play my solemn part in this proud pageant. Hark ! my good 
steed waits for me, and calls me to the place of honour, — 
Farewell!” 

“ Oh, cruel and mysterious man! what means this des¬ 
perate resolution ? 1 absolve you from the ordeal — I com¬ 

mand, I implore yon not to risk it — you drive me to 
frenzy ! ” were the incoherent exclamations of the now hum¬ 
bled Kunigund ; but her relentless lover — if so he may still 
be called — broke from her grasp, rushed to the door, and 
bounded on the back of his impatient steed. The agitated 
throng followed him to the court yard, and the half distracted 
countess mechanically hurried on with the rest. 

In a few moments the knight was in his saddle, and in as 
many more the horse was on the platform’s narrow edge. The 
throng who had irresistibly followed, stood gazing with fixed 
looks on the adventurous man — if man indeed they con¬ 
sidered him, who now so wantonly braved a fate which the 
others were forced to. But, however some of those less initi¬ 
ated in the former horrors of the place might look on the pre¬ 
sent as a mere mortal adventurer, well were the domestics 
convinced, as they now marked him, that it was indeed no¬ 
thing more than the wicked freak of some vindictive ghost, 
for they would one and all have sworn that the figure they 
saw before them was one of the young men who, six montlu 
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previously, bad rode along and fallen from tiie same fatal 
spot. 

The mysterious cavalier commenced bis course; and all 
but the countess marked the air of dignified confidence with 
which he rode, and the perfect steadiness of the steed, who 
stepped over every impediment, with an unfaltering tread, as 
though human knowledge rather than brute instinct had been 
its guide. These were points for curiosity or comnion-place 
anxiety to admire. But the intense agitation of Kunigund 
saw all through a different medium. Her eyes, riveted on 
the form of him she loved, could descry nothing but the 
frightful danger of his position, unmixed with the least symp¬ 
tom of safety for him or for herself. More dead tlian alive, 
she waited the result of his undertaking; and she almost 
longed for the insensibility, even were it to be of the tomb, 
that would shut out the agonizing scene, which she could not 
however avoid staring on as long as it lasted. The suffering 
of the few minutes employed in the performance of the feat— 
for it was performed— was worse than an age of common pain. 
The legend does not tell whether Kunigund’s hair turned grey 
during the trial; but it is certain that the very sources of life’s 
fountain were fast drying up, and that only one finishing 
stroke was wanting to break file heart which was thus already 
parched and withered. 

The feat was done. The rider had accomplished bis task. 
Those of the spectators who believed him a mortal man, 
looked at him in wondering admiration. Those who thought 
they could see but the impalpable form of a fiend, gazed in 
terrified amaze. But shouts of congratulation burst from the 
crowd, and awoke Countess Kunigund from the trance of 
over-excitement which had assumed a shape so like the listless 
air of apathy. A new revulsion of feeling shook the prindple 
of life within her to its very foundation, to its most intricate 
mysteries. She bounded forward with extravagant delight to 
catch in her arms him who seemed to have conquered her and 
destiny together. She rushed towards him as he rode proudly 
forward, his own calm and stem deportment not more con¬ 
trasted with her wild abandonment of mien than it was with 
the foaming agitation of the war-horse, which seemed to feel 
(whether from instinct or reason, let metaphysicians decide) 
Ae whole force of tlie terrific triumph it had accomplished. 
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When the knight met the rapid advance of Kunigund, and as 
her outstretched arms were ready to clasp him, in the very 
moment of the bounding descent from his steed for which 
she awaited in throbbing anxiety, he drew himself up in his seat, 
and with the look and tone of an avenging angel, at once beau¬ 
tiful and brilliant, to fulfil his awful mission, be exclaimed — 
“ Countess Kunigund, 1 have performed the frightful feat 
dictated to your former suitors by your pride, persevered in to 
their destruction by your cruelty, and at length abandoned 
from selfishness and base passion — not in my favour, but 
your own. Forgetting woman's first charm, modesty, as you 
had before abandoned her-fairest attribute, mercy, you have 
laid yourself at my feet, a stranger, and, for aught you know,. 
an adventurer. You have disgraced yourself without honour¬ 
ing me. You ofier yourself to me— I reject you ! I have 
proved my right to you and your possessions — I renounce 
the latter since they should come coupled with the former. 
Were you the world’s queen I would not wed you! I swore 
to humble your pride and punish your cruelty, or die. Are 
you humbleil Are you punished ? I think you are, and I 
am satisfied. For your sex's sake I grieve — for your .own I 
rejoice. Human nature is avenged! And now,.lest you 
should not quite understand me and ray motives — lest those 
who hear me might still doubt eitiier — know that I am al¬ 
ready the possessor of a young and beautiful bride, a virtuous 
and amiable woman. Know more 1 am Albert of Ladenberg, 
the third brother of the two youths you so barbarously mur¬ 
dered, when one word of dissuasion for mercy’s sake, out of the 
many you have lavished on me from spurious and dishonour¬ 
ing passion, had saved them to their country, to the world, 
and to me! I do not curse you ; but even now in your 
humiliation I hate as I have bU along despised you ! ” 

With these words the knight dashed spurs into his steed, 
and both seemed to fiy like some winged animal forth of the 
place. Before the amazement caused by the scene had sub¬ 
sided, they were out of eight; but ere the clatter of the 
courser’s hoofs died away. Countess Kunigund was a corpse. 
Her proud heart broke as the last words of the avenger fell 
on her ear. 

To those who inquired, it was soon known that Sir Albert 
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had for mondts practised his faTourite steed to accomplish by 
degrees every difficult passage of horsemanship, until he at 
length found him quite fit to undertake the most difficult of 
alL But the great mass of those who saw the feat, and heard 
the denunciations which brought death to the Countess Kuni> 
gund, persisted to the last in saying and believing the whole 
to have been a delusion and he a fiend. 

Such is the common tradition to this day; and every blast 
of wind that whispers through the ruins of the Kynast, or 
blows in the glen below, is converted by the shuddering peasants 
into the groans of the heart-broken lady, and the undying 
curses of those who died in her unworthy cause. 
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The chances of tiavelling —for there was but little, if any, 
premeditated design — brought me one day to Heidelberg. I 
bad heard of the place, as who has not The beauty of its 
situation, its castle, its university, have been babbled of and 
buzzed about by all who, either singly or in swarms, have 
fluttered over the surface of German scenery and its institu¬ 
tions. But all that I had read or heard of this place had left 
very imperfect notions in my mind. Germany altogether, as 
well as in its details, had ever brought with it associations of 
confusion until I visited the country. Its many subdivirions, 
its perpetual changes of territorial limits, and the ever-shifting 
shades of its religious and literary opinions, seemed to defy all 
efibrt at classification. 1 never could come to any positive 
idea about any given place. The whole country appeared to 
me a huge tangled mass of contradictions, which it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to see, before one could unravel it. 

I dropt, then, upon Heidelberg as it wej% from the clouds. 
It was the first station that fixed my notions as to the country ; 
and many ^^reeable facte have since connected it in my 
nemory, by a ebrin of gilded links. I am not now about to 
ieparate all of those, or to give in detail the various recollec- 
ions they unite. 1 leave to other writers to describe those 
.'are combinations, composing scenery that needs fear no rivalry 
h its kind. Ridges of lofty hills, rich in forest clothing, look- 
ng down at either ride on a fine stream ; distant mountains, 
Mtthed as it would seem by the majestic Rhine; and all the 
rarying objects of immediate interest which a painter could 
lerire to unite, form a mass of beauty which might be easily 
rittered out into minute descriptions, that would after all 
3ave the reality untold. The scene is one which requires a 
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wholesale admiration; and having given that to it, to an ex¬ 
tent far beyond the common, 1, at least, cannot undertake a 
bit-by-bit enaroeration of units in such a total. But one 
object I have selected, because it is in itself a whole blending 
sublimely with the general aspect of the scene it dignifies, but 
in its appearance and its history a most unusual mixture of 
material with moral interest 

The Castle of Heidelberg, in its present aspect a sfitpendous 
ruin, was long a mansion of great magnificence. It was not 
the work of one sovereign nor of one age. Begun in the 
fourteenth century and finished in the seventeenth, it possesses 
an extraordinary variety of architectural character, and con¬ 
nects the widely contrasted styles of rugged feudality with 
those of civilized despotism. Nor is it merely in the variety 
of tastes which preside over its construction that it is peculiar. 
The capricious forms in which fate has visited it with destruc¬ 
tion have not been less remarkable. Built in parts as the 
stronghold of mere mountain chiefs, in others as the decorated 
residences of royal princes, ruin has fallen upon all in most 
incongruous shapes. Here gapes a tower, with walls that 
seem to have been moulded by giant hands, riven by a fierce 
explosion, and wrenched from its rooted hold of centuries in 
the deep earth. There is a range of castellated walls and rich 
facades, seared and scorched by lightning and the flames that 
burst from its ignition. In other places are imperfect turrets 
mouldering in the rottenness of time, and again are seen deep 
marks of the desolation caused by battery and bombardment, 
with the dilapidations of modem Vandalism and mere mischief. 
There are plenty of “ Itineraries ” to give dates and authorities 
for every one of those details. 

The ruins, viewed from the river’s banks, or in any aspect 
below their site, give no idea of their effect when closely visited, 
or gazed on from the mountains above. The mixture of stern 
€h>thic, with modern florid architecture, in which the latter 
predominates, is injurious to the whole as a monument of the 
picturesque. The flat front wall of what would seem to have 
been the main building, studded with windows and sur¬ 
mounted by pointed gaMes, rising above the roof, oflends the 
savage dignity of the round towers by which it is flanked, and 
the rugged buttresses and irregular battlements, which support 
the whole mass of building, and seem hewn out of the granite 
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acclivity on vfhich it stretches its broad length. Whenever 
this connecting screen of front wall crumbles from its present 
too perfect attitude, like a curtain falling from before the in¬ 
terior mass of ruin which it hides, the view will be infinitely 
improved in romantic effect. As it is, the first feeling it gives 
while looking up at it from the river’s level, is one of com¬ 
parison, all to its disadvantage, with many a less vast but more 
venerable ruin. 

But when, from the mountain heights above it, the asto¬ 
nished eye takes in at once the whole and all its parts, grasps 
its prodigious extent, and separates its most minute details, 
then it appears in its true majesty. Then its vast quadrangle, 
massive walls, broad battlements, and profound fosses, are 
viewed in awe and admiration. 'I'hen the moral uses of decay 
come home to us. The expanding mind embraces broad in¬ 
tervals of time, and plunges deep in the secrets which seem 
buried in the mouldering mass beneath. Every turret and 
terrace seems alive with the mysteries of tradition. The courts 
and halls are peopled with beings of bygone days. Generation 
on generation sweep rapidly along. Refined magnificence, 
rude power, and savage strength furnish their rapid illustra¬ 
tions to each change which fancy pictures, in conjuring up 
past periods of splendour, chivalry, and barbarism. The dark 
ages and the bright are at once before us. The thirsty imagi¬ 
nation drinks in the broad stream of history ; or pierces for 
some hidden spring of romance, that bubbles on its flower- 
fringed banks. 

But thus seen, all is a maze of admiration and ardour. We 
gaze and wonder, create and analyse, as if we worked on chaos. 
Itfasses of mental formation are before us; but no forms spring 
out in individual relief, no actual group is traced in the dis¬ 
tinct lineaments of its time. No story woven into a compact 
similitude of any given epoch. Costume and character, events 
and scenes, are all commingled. Fact blends with fancy; 
and a vapoury haze enwraps, and shadows the whole. 

'J'o reach any positive and connected train of thought, we 
must descend into the arena. We ate by degrees convinced 
of this. We feel above the fitting levd for inquiry. We 
look at the rugged path, and pick our steps by anticipation, 
down the tangled brushwood and shattered granite of the road. 
But we move not — the limbs acknowledge the lassitude of 
X A 3 
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the mind — overstrained ima^nation has unstrung the sinews 
— and we struggle long with the listless languor which chains 
us to the spot; as we strive at times to break from the unde- 
finable thrddom of sleep. 

I had the good fortune to make my way, for the first time, 
into the ruins, by the most difficult and least agreeable of their 
approaches. It is the old and narrow street, on which one 
drops as it were from the steep hill behind; the only carriage 
way, and that almost impracticable, leading from the buildings 
of the university. The houses which form this street, seen as 
you approach the town, or from the lower parts of it, are 
peculiarly picturesque; their white walls, slated roofs, and 
smoking chimneys growing, it might be fancied, amidst the 
thick foliage of the hill side — a village in a wilderness. But 
the illusion vanishes, in no very pleasant shape and accom¬ 
panied by no very fragrant odours,—unlike the pageants which 
we read of and believe, when childhood gives warrant for fairy 
land, — as we toil up the broken pavement, washed by a 
mountmn stream, that cannot however cleanse the hovels at 
either side. Had I burthened myself with a guide, I had 
assuredly mounted by a smoother path, descended perhaps by 
some trim-cut way, into die beautiful pleasure grounds at the 
rear of the castle; and so have missed the surprised delight 
with which I was almost overpowered, on abruptly entering the 
amntcour, passing under the portal, and standing on the bridge 
that connects this approach with die main quadrangle of the 
structure. 

Overpowered may sound exaggerated. But it is in reality 
the word most applicable to my sensations. I never was so 
struck with any view of mere mortal power, or of the joint 
devastations of time and man, as when I cast my eyes to the 
right and left of that bridge and gazed on the stupendous 
evidences of strength and ruin. 

On either hand is a deep valley or glen, formed of the old 
fosses of the place, with irr^lar mounds of earth and grass- 
covered rubbish, hurled down from the batdements which 
cannon and decay have shattered. Trees of full grown height 
have sprung from the prolific soil, whidi is watered by the 
mountain streams that gush through the outer walls, and trickle 
through their verdant tapestry of ivy and other creeping shrubs. 
Except some poplars, which outshoot the rest, the trees. 
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though apparently of a century’s growth, do not reach near to 
the bridge from which they are viewed, and the effect of depth 
is thereby prodigiously increased. The height and bulk of the 
battlements is quite proportionate; and the massive extent of 
irregular buildings, seen all around, harmonizes with the rest. 
But when the eye is caught and riveted by one particular 
object near at hand, every accessory point of view is for the 
moment''forgotten. I allude to the ruined round tower, called 
“ the Blown-up Tower,” which was split asunder and tom 
open from top to bottom, by an explosion of gunpowder during 
the attempted destruction of the castle in I 676 . 1 could not 

measure the thickness of die wails nor the height of this tower 
— and if I have heard its dimensions, I forget them; but 
nothing 1 had ever seen had given me such a notion of material 
bulk. The architect who planned the erection was only sur¬ 
passed by the engineer who presided at its ruin. Time never 
could have destroyed it single-handed. The half that remains 
in its original place is as solid and secure to- day as on that of 
its completion, and the moiety that was torn from it and cast 
down, reposes half erect in the earth into which it sunk, un¬ 
impaired and entire, as if it only waited the application of 
some giant lever to raise it to its original position, and recon- 
stmet the huge building, which was dislocated, but could not 
be destroyed. 

Many other Individual objects deserve mention, — and have 
amply met with it, in profuse descriptions of this memorable 
place, most particularly in tlie work of M. de Graimberg, 
a French painter, who has for twenty-two years been a fixture 
in the only habitable apartment of the ruins, devoting a whole 
life of talent to the delineations of the abounding <^ft d'oeuvre 
of architecture and sculpture which he is thus snatching from 
oblivion. This fact speaks volumes as to the manifold trea¬ 
sures of the place for antiquary and artist. On those topics 
I do not mean to enlarge. My purposes take a different path. 
The first burst of admiration over— and many an after visit 
having tempered its intensity — I cast about, as usual, for 
some traits of moral action, illustrative of the place, and of 
those human feelings which touch our sympathies nearer than 
all the accumulated wonders of cement and stone. 1 found the 
place rich in traditions, romance, and history. 

The three epochs to which this desultory preface has made 

A A 4 
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allusion all invited me. In the first, there was the Uirilling 
legend of Welleda, or Jetta, the virgin magician of the valley 
of the Neckar. from whom the name of Jettenbuhl has been 
given to the hill on which the castle stands; and whose wild 
prophecies and mysterious career were closed by a tragic death, 
in the glen call^, from the circumstance of her fate, the 
Woirs Brun. 

Then there was the painful story of our English f)rincess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., and wife of the Elector 
Frederick V., the unfortunate King of Bohemia. 

The first of these subjects is almost too remote and apo¬ 
cryphal to stand alone, as a type of the place. The second 
too real, too much within the province of domestic history, 
and already, as I understand, transplanted into romance.* 

But a third subject started up, among the prolific associa¬ 
tions of chivalry which could not fail to have become natural¬ 
ised in such a site. This last I chose for my illustration, 
although it was impossible to reject the fairy legend of the 
Wolf’s Brun, and I forthwith proceed to tell both tales; satis¬ 
fied if 1 in some measure excite the interest of my readers for 
the scene on which they were acted. 


• In “ Coiint Frederick of launenberg,” by Mins Porter, mentioned, with great 
praise, by the late Miss Benger iu her life of Elisabeth. 
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Who will walk with me to the ruins of Heidelberf; Castle, and 
hear a tale of the olden time ? Who can find a charm in the 
story of a beautiful girl, who preferred love to power, and 
sacrificed herself to her feelings ? Let such a one listen to 
the story of Welleda, and in all the extravagance of its fiction 
believe it true, while he lingers on the enchanted spot to which 
it has lent a fairy spell. 

In the high north, where giant Nature smiles not, like a 
nursing mother, on her wild and wayward offspring; where 
the ocean lashes the bases of granite crags;. and where forests 
of dusky fir trees bend and creek in the storm ; there dwelt 
Ingald llroda, one of the most formidable of tlie Scandinavian 
kings. In his youth he had visited the south, and captivated 
the maiden fancy of the timid Alanda, who preferred tliis 
adventurous son of Odin to any stranger knight in her father’s 
halls. Ilis youthful and severe beauty awed and delighted 
her ; and she consented to become the pride of the northern 
king, and to return with him to his frozen country. Alas! 
she knew not that it was peopled with a race of men torpid as 
the eternal winter against which they struggle — rude as the 
rock in the foaming surge — and furious as the billow that 
breaks over it. The transient and burning summer of such a 
clime scorches the senses without warming them; and the iron 
winter closes upon the year, as cold and cutting as hatred on 
unbridled passion. No genial spring is there, to dew the 
blossoms with tepid tears; no autumn to mature the ripening 
fruit. 

And here the delicate Alanda was doomed to pine away the 
remainder of her days: but she was the mother,of Welleda, 
and was not that joy enough ? The fair child united in her¬ 
self the sensibility of one parent and the energyj)f the other. 
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blended and tempered into the mild lustre of female excellence. 
Often have her light blue eyes, shaded by their glossy lashes, 
gazed upon the pale beautiAil mother, as in consciousness of 
her sufferings; yet the tears of that mother appeared happiness 
to Welleda, in comparison with the coarse and boisterous plea¬ 
sures of the women of the north. 

Her father seldom noticed her. He was almost constantly 
engaged in warlike pursuits or long hunting excursion^; and 
when at home, surrounded by boon companions in the banquet 
hall, quaffing from his golden drinking horns, until the natural 
sternness of his disposition grew into violence and fierceness. 
Then the innocent child fled away from the sound of riot and 
debauchery, to hide herself in the apartment of her trembling 
and sorrow-stricken mother. 

On one of these occasions, the king, already inflamed with 
wine, sent his page to demand the presence of the queen in 
the banquet hall, that she might sing to him and his com¬ 
panions. The page bore away Alanda's harp, but the poor 
minstrel at first refused to follow, until the young Welleda, 
taking her hand in both hers, said fondly, " Come, dearest 
mother, I will go with you, and Ingald llroda will not be 
angry.” 

Alanda kissed her child’s forehead; and excited by the hope 
of interesting her lord’s feelings in favour of the sweet daughter 
of their early love, she gracefully entered the hall; and striking 
from her harp some wild and touching symphonies, she sang 
with chasten^ pride the following stanzas; — 

'What form Is that which fades so fast ? 

‘Whose sighs are those that pierce the blast? 

Some mourner weeps within yon towers, 

And chides tire slowly-passing hours, 

Unpitiud and alone. 

Can this be the, erst seen to bloom — 

Her valley's rose—now sunk in gloom, 

A lid withering with each stroke of fate ? 

Ah I ye will mourn, when 'tis too late. 

And she you weep is goue. 

The royal oak once stoop'd to clasp 
The simple wild flower; but the grasp 
Of gnarled branch and rugged stem 
Hath marr*d the Rose's diMem, 
its leaves are fkillnB fast! 

One tender blossom still remains,— 

Ah, save it from Its mother's pains t 
And plaTit it gem-llke in somo shrine, 

>‘Where rose with rose may intertwine. 

Safe shelter'd from the blast! 

As tbe lastdvords died away upon the music-breathing lips 
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of Alanda, the harp fell from her hands, and she sank into the 
outstretched arms of her husband, whose iron bosom had been 
subdued by the melody of her sweet voice. Little Welleda 
sobbed as if her heart would break, and clung round her 
father’s knees, approaching- him for the first time in her life 
without fear. Meanwhile, the rough chieftains rose from the 
table, in evident emotion, and formed a group around the royal 
pair. When Ingald llrcda could speak, he exclaimed with 
tender vehemence, “ Live, live, Alanda ; and if any wish of 
yotu-s respecting our child can be gratified, I swear by Odin 
it shall not be denied to you !" 

Alanda, half fainting with the sudden joy of success, roused 
herself to exertion on hearing these words of encouragement. 
She pressed the hand of her husband to her heart, and im> 
plorcd him in moving accents to eftable her to die in peace, 
and bless him in her last moments, by promising* that when 
she was no more, Welleda should be conveyed to the family of 
her mother by faitliful servants, and receive her marriage 
dowry as an inheritance. 

“It shall be done,” replied Ingald, looking at his child with, 
a degree of affection altogetlier unusual with him ; nay, he 
even drew Welleda to-wards him, and stroked her auburn locks 
as gently as he could. “It shall be done," repeated he, “ 1 
have sworn it. This child would ill endure the climate and 
country that have wasted her mother. Come hither, Wred- 
mar,” said he, to the most aged, and at the same time the 
most remarkable of his guests, — “ Henceforward I confide 
Welleda to your care: you have heard what I have vowed to 
her mother, and you are not ignorant of my approaching enter¬ 
prise. To-morrow I set out for the plains of Upsala: you 
shall remain here with Alanda and Welleda; and if any evil 
chance befall me, -convey them immediately to the south." 
The grey-headed old man bowed assent to the commands of 
his king; who pressed his wife and child to his valiant bosom, 
and returned to table with his companions, leaving Wredmar 
to lead the queen and Welleda to their apartments. 

Alanda was still sleeping, when the trampling of horses 
under the castle gate echoed through her apartment. The 
ominous sound awoke her, and she flew to the window to catch 
a last glimpse of her once-adored Ingald. She felt that she 
should never again behold his dreadfully beautiful countenance 
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— that they were for ever separated ; and she called on him 
to return, in piercing accents of misery, whilst burning tears 
coursed one another down her pallid cheeks. Ingald Ilroda 
could not hear her ; the cold and bitter morning blast carried 
away the parting words of Alanda. She clasped her hands, 
and returned to her bed, to throw herself upon it, and weep 
bitterly. Welleda had crept from an adjoining cabinet; and 
seeing her mother lying apparently senseless, began to cry 
piteously and call upon her by name. The welcome and be¬ 
loved voice of her child restored Alanda to herself; and taking 
her in her arms, she ceased weeping, but sobbed, and was for 
some time silent. 

The society of Wredraar was an unspeakable relief to 
Alanda, who had been so long without a friend. She treated 
him with unlimited confidence, and looked upon him as the 
faithful and accomplished guardian of Welleda. She knew 
that she was dying, for her constitution had long since given 
way to the pressure of stifled sorrow, and now the beautiful 
ruin was daily sinking into decay. Wredraar was skilled in 
.the healing art, and did all he could to prolong Alanda's life ; 
but the consolation he imparted to her maternal heart, by pro¬ 
mising to superintend the education of Welleda, and never to 
desert her, was the most effectual of all his remedies. With 
her child Alanda was cheerful. She described to her the 
varied beauties of nature in the land to which she was going, 
with all the enthusiasm of an exile. Then she would press 
Welleda to her bosom, and tell her of another world, and of 
another God besides Odin. But AVredmar always interrupted 
the conversation, in his turn, when Alanda ventured to touch 
on these topics. 

Thus passed several weeks, when Wredmar received an exult¬ 
ing dispatch from Ingald, relating to him the accomplishment 
of a deed of horror, till then unequalled in the sav^e north. 
He bad invited six noble kings to a feast of reconciliation, and 
in the security of hospitality and friendship, had treacherously 
murdered them all, and made himself master of their terri¬ 
tories. The stern Wallkyries carried them in flaming arms to 
Vallhalla, to assuage the burning pain of death in groves of 
everlasting coolness. But the fire of vengeance continued 
burning on earth, and first of all fell upon Alanda's guiltless 
head, devouring her, as its purest victim. She became mad,— 
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she knew not her own child; — “Wolfs brat, wolf’s brat,” 
she exclaimed, shuddering, “ thou wilt be devoured by one of 
thy race! ” and then, softening into semi-recollection, she 
would exclaim — “ Poor child ! thou too must perish by mis¬ 
guided love!” These prophetic words were uttered too often 
not to make a deep impression on the y^ung mind of the un. 
fortunate Welleda. She had heard, too, the story of her 
father'^ having been once conquered in angry combat by a 
playfellow of his youth, which inferiority caused him to weep 
bitterly ; when his foster-father, Swipdag the blind, caused 
the heart of a living wolf to be torn out and dressed for the 
youth, who devoured it, under the impression that he would 
in future overcome all his enemies. 

Poor Welleda! her broken-hearted mother died, and she 
lost her only friend ; for let it not be supposed diat the wily 
magician AVredmar had any pretensions to that title. Great 
misfortunes mature a strong mind; and Welleda’s ripened 
into reflection and power. But joy had fled away from her 
youthful heart—for her beloved mother was dead, and had 
not even blessed her! Moreover, her prophetic and maniac 
words haunted her like a spell. She considered herself as 
destined to Ite unhappy, and began life with the morbid sen¬ 
sibility so unfavourable to youth. 

Immediately after the burial of her lamented parent, she 
was hurried away by APredmar to another of her father’s 
castles, situated at the source of the Maelar, in Sudermania ; 
for it appeared that Prince Iwar, son of one of the murdered 
kings, was mustering forces to surprise Ingald llroda. [Ingald 
arrived unexpectedly one evening at the castle, and abruptly 
entered the room where APredmar and APelleda were sitting. 
APelleda was busy at her loom ; and her father, disregaiding 
her presence, required from Wredmar the exertion of those 
supernatural powers, of which Welleda had begun to enter¬ 
tain some suspicion. Wredmar replied to Ingald in a bold 
and somewhat scornful manner, which gave Welleda a painful 
impression of Wredmar’s superiority over the king,—Yes, it 
will be easy for me to command my spirits to roll up the huge 
rocks that lie scattered in the plain below, and form with them 
an impregnable rampart. But then yon have offended Thor, 
by the violation of hospitality ; and the Nurnes are taking the 
part of the assassinated kings, and 1 cannot reach them. How- 
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ever, if you wish me to protect you against Iwar’s vengeance, 
you must give up Welleda to me, and I shall separate her 
destiny from yours, and rule it exclusively.” Ingald Ilroda 
did not hesitate; he resigned his child ; and when Welleda 
heard the conclusion of the unnatural compact, she felt that 
she was lost. She was carried to her couch, swooning and 
insensible. She wished to sleep — to forget the miserable fu¬ 
ture that was opening upon her. But her mother’s* form, 
uttering the dreadful prophecy, haunted her all night, and 
chased away the recollection of each sweet endearment. She 
saw, too, her father’s colossal figure standing as it had done 
the previous night before the dying embers, leaning on his 
spear, and brooding fearful deeds; and last of all, the malig¬ 
nant triumph of Wredmar’s haggard countenance^ as it glanced 
towards her, completed her despair. From these sad visions 
she was roused by a heavy rolling sound, like distant thunder. 
She approached the narrow casement of her chamber, and saw 
with Wror that Wredmar was fulfilling his part of the com¬ 
pact,' for monstrous and misshapen crags, entire masses of 
granite, were bounding across the plain with immense velocity, 
and ascending the steep hill on which the castle stood, with 
equal ease. They had already formed part of a gigantic wall, 
upon which two war-chariots might drive abreast, and defy 
the enemy beneath. Yet there was no living thing to direct 
their motions! Welleda shrunk back, and saw, with increased 
dismay, the angry form of Wredmar standing near her. “Per¬ 
verse child,” exclaimed he, “ has power no charms for you P 
Is your father’s safety nothing, that you presume to condemn 
and hate bis benefactor P” Welleda could not reply, her 
tongue refused to move: she blushed and remained silent. 
Wredmar then drew from his bosom and presented to her a 
beauteous purple flower, saying, “ Here, child, I have brought 
you the flower you have long wished for, take it as a pledge of 
my forgiveness.” Welleda was glad of any opportunity of 
pleasing her tutor, and gratefully received his gift. The fra¬ 
grance of the flower was so delicious that she seemed willing to 
inhale all its perfume, when she suddenly fainted, and was 
immediately carried by the skilful Wredmar to the sea-shore. 
Vrhen she awoke from her trance, die beheld a purple tent 
sbretched over her, in the inverted form of her favourite and 
mystic flower, the golden cords of which seemed to represent 
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its stamina. She cautiously raised the rich curtain, and for 
the first time in her life she saw the sea, bearing on its proud 
waves s magnificent vessel, on the prow of which was Wred- 
mar. A boat was in readiness to bring him ashore ; and he 
approached his lovely pupil with courtesy and even kindness, 
willing to let her feel that if he had power, she also had in> 
fiuence. On entering the boat, he perceived the purple flower 
which he had given Welleda the preceding day lying by her 
side. “Unthinking child!” exclaimed he, “how little you 
value my gifts. Be more careful of that precious flower; you 
know not how much depends upon it, — we may want it again." 
Welleda, abashed by the reproof, and unable to reply, took 
the flower and placed it in her bosom. At the same moment 
she felt herself lifted into the vessel, and in the next, saw her¬ 
self receding from the land of her birth. She knew' that she 
was entirely in the power of the mysterious Wredmar,— she 
was on the broad bosom of the immeasurable ocean without 
attendants — the green land became grey and indistinct — it 
was soon enveloped in mists. She stretched her delicate arms 
round the mast, as if she would arrest the flying sjieed of the 
vessel; she called upon Wredmar to give her back to her 
royal father — to restore her to the confidential servants of 
the household —to convey her to the castle on the banks of the 
Maelar. “ Behold what you would desire," replied the mali¬ 
cious fiend, showing her a magic mirror, in which she saw the 
castle, with its dreadful rampart of rocks, surrounded by armed 
men, who were exulting in the terrific flames that rose from 
the centre of the pile. M''eUeda thought she heard the shrieks 
of torture and despair rushing upwards with the fierce element. 
Wredmar spoke, — “ Thus perishes Ingald Ilroda; he is 
sacrificing himself and his followers to the goddesses of ven¬ 
geance !" 

Welleda’s tears were instantly dried; but indignation burst 
from her coral Ups, unchecked by the consciousness of her 
own helplessness. “ Then you have deceived my royal father, 
perfidious sorcerer 1 and deprived him of bis child, without 
ensuring his safety. Had you told him tibw limited was your 
power, he had bravely sallied forth to the battle field, and sold 
his life as dearly as he could!’’ Wredmar did not interrupt 
the torrent of Welleda’s reproaches. When she had exhausted 
herself, he assumed increased dignity, and desired her to take 
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earning by ber father’s fate. He reminded her of that fathers 
guilt; and finally almost persuaded her that his self-inflicted 
punishment was the noblest atonement he could make for it. 
Welleda remembered, too, the time when she had loved the 
old man with all the playful fondness of childhood. She had 
heard her mother speak of him with respect and regard, and 
from that moment she was awed into implicit obedience. 

Many months passed away, and Welleda saw many coun¬ 
tries ; W found no place where she could wish to dwelL She 
shuddered at the recollection of the countries of the north, 
and the intoxicating pleasures of the south sickened her. She 
learned with rapture from her tutor all the mysteries of nature, 
and acquired powers of which she was herself unconscious, 
until accident and necessity made her acquainted with them. 
Wredmar, after various efforts, became enraged at her firm 
but calm resistance to his inducements to learn the darker 
portions of his magic arts. He tried all means to entice her 
into his snares, but in vain. The innate purity of the maiden’s 
mind protected her effectually against his blandishments; and 
having no longer the power to deprive her of the influence 
secured by her possession of the encbanteil flower, he parted 
from her, reminding her of her mother’s words. 

Welleda was now in the virgin bloom of youth. Her 
graceful figure was swelling into perfection. Her airy move¬ 
ments were like the*dance of the floating zephyr. Her eyes 
were the faithful beacons of the glorious mind within; and 
the rest was as lovely as the blossom of early spring. When 
she traversed the blooming valleys of the south the summer 
birds sang to ber, the flowers sent up their fragrance, and 
offered her the honey from their cells, the mists rolled away, 
and the divine riunbow itself seemed to encircle and protect 
her. Fairy land seemed to grow beneath her feet. She was 
at once the creature and the creator of enchantment. In one 
of her wanderings she chanced to reach the valley of the 
Neckar. She stood upon the heather-covered hills, and sur¬ 
veyed the lovely landscape glowing all around. She felt that 
this was the place destined for her — that she had made the 
discovery of a home — that her mother’s spirit might even 
dwdl in it, and contemplate her power and her happiness. 
Perhaps, too, she might discover in it a race of beings in har¬ 
mony with such a display of nature's superiority; for, despite her 
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mother’s prophecy and Wredmar’s curge^ she longed to find 
some one to whom her soul might unite its inmost sympathies. 

In the highest state of enthusiasm, she called into exist¬ 
ence, by her magic flower, a splendid little castle, crowned 
with costly turrets and spires, and surrotuided by enchanting 
gardens ; where marble basins, curious exotics, and graceful 
trees combined to form the luxury of retirement, and the de¬ 
light or Welleda. Yes, reader, upon the very spot where the 
present noble ruin of Heidelberg Castle stands, there was 
Welleda’s magic dwelling, which struck a pious awe into its 
village neighbourhood. The pious fisherman crossed himself 
as his little boat stood opposite the enchanted castle, and the 
rash huntsman who found Minself unexpectedly near it, started 
back, as if pursued by his own hounds, and fled far away, not 
in terror, but from reverence. Welleda saw the influence of 
superiority over the ignorant; and perceived that she must 
assume some familiar form, to be able to approach the timid 
peasants, and administer relief to their necessities. She there¬ 
fore amused her fancy and gratified her feelings by wandering 
about the mountains in the form of an old woman. The 
shepherds and old huntsmen called her Jetta, by which name 
she was generally known in the surrounding villages. They 
accepted her gifts, which were often herbs and ointments for 
the cure of various diseases; and many had the boldness to 
profit by her skill, though the villagers shook their heads and 
hoped they held no trafi^c with tlie powers of darkness. 

A year had passed away, and Welleda sat by a marble 
fountain, surveying her own image in its limpid waters. 
‘'And hast thou found none to know and love thee, Welleda?” 
said she to herself. “ Hoes not that open brow invite con¬ 
fidence ? Does it impart none ? Is there any malignancy in 
my tearful eyes ? And oh, my heart! has that no human 
feeling ? ” As she uttered these complainings, a beautiful 
white bird — the lost gift of VYredmar — perched upon her 
shoulder, and fluttering bis silver wings, touched her lovely 
lips with his bill. Welleda returned his caresses, saying, — 
“ Dost thou know my thoughts ? — Assist me, then ! ” 'fhe 
bird immediately flew away ; and Welleda retreated to a la¬ 
boratory within her fairy halls, where it was her enstom to 
pass many of her leisure hours. 

It was a lovely summer’s morning. Each little blade of 
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grass was tiembling with its delicate dewy nourishment; each 
flower seemed to sleep, unconscious of the rising sun ; the air 
was one delicious perfume ; the feathery beech-trees climbed 
the mountain height, and the crystal Neckar beneath reflected 
all this beauty on its surface. The youthful wanderer might 
lie down on the mossy bed of the woods, and dream a thou¬ 
sand dreams of love and ambition without being interrupted, 
or knowing how many tranquil hours had glided byi The 
young and handsome sportsman Ferrand was musing in the 
forest depths, reclining beneath a rock, from which a spring 
was bubbling forth its music. He bad been pursuing a deer 
all the early part of the morning, and had chosen this seques¬ 
tered spot in which to snatch a few hours of sleep. But Fer¬ 
rand could not sleep. Ambition lifted him above his lowly 
birth. The roof of his father’s cottage was too low for his 
aspirings; and in this state of mind the wings of fancy car¬ 
ried him over the world and beyond it. As Ferrand’s mind 
grew conscious of its superiority he often fell into vague 
musings like the present— the feverish pulse of undevelojied 
talent was beating — he panted for a wider sphere; he felt 
himself confined within the limits of his native hills. As he 
lay beneath the rock and saw them rising in every direction, 
he thought they even weighed upon his brain ; and then — 
amongst all who dwelt upon the banks of the beautiful river 
— there was not one fellow.being to ease his swelling bosom 
of its undefined longings! 

The grown-up playmates of his chihihood had begun to 
complain of his unsocial disposition. They said he was proud, 
and at length went so far as to insinuate some dangerous cause 
of estrangement from their village sports. The jealous maidens 
whispered that he had often been seen in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the magic castle ; and one simple giil, who really 
loved him, confessed that she had had an interview with its 
mysterious inhabitant, on his account. Sbe declared that, at 
the last full moon, she had approached the garden pavilion 
witliout venturing to raise her eyes from the ground, until the 
sound of silver bells and a soft fluttering in the air induced 
her to look up. She then saw above her head a beautiful white 
bird, which, gently touching her cheek with his wings, flew 
towards the pavilion window, which opened to receive him. 
In the next moment a lady stood there, dressed in glittering 
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■white, and covered with a long silvery veil. The lady held Ae 
white bird on her taper finger, and spoke in sweet and encou¬ 
raging accents; but the poor maiden could not understand the 
words, her senses became instantly confused and she fainted. 

The next morning she awoke and found herself in her own 
little cottage bed, and no one had remarked her absence. As 
soon as this marvellous story had travelled up and down the 
village/ and was duly magnified by each wonder-loving gossip, 
a new interest was excited. The young men insisted upon 
the impossibility of a beautiful woman concealing herself fi'om 
the admiriug gaze of mortals. The maidens declared that no 
woman possessed of supernatural powers would deprive herself 
of personal charms; whilst Hoinricks, and other old huntsmen 
of the hills, assured their younger friends that they had fre¬ 
quently met the sorceress gathering herbs, and that she was 
nothing more than an old wrinkled infirm woman, whom no 
one need care to meet in the day time, or -wish to see again. 

The moody Perrand was the last to hear of the maiden’s 
adventure ; for no one wished to make him angry or increase 
his coldness. And then, though almost every other person 
knew it, it was always a secret. At length, however, Fer- 
rand's favourite sister related it to him, as she sat spinning at 
her wheel. It was delightful! Now he had something to 
suit his daring spirit — to exalt his imagination — to excite 
his feelings, and perhaps reward them. He resolved to pene¬ 
trate as far as the interior of the enchantress’s castle, be the 
consequences what they might. Nay, he wondered that he 
had not thought of this enterprise before. What a world it 
might open to him ! a world of mystery and power. He 
passed the night in fanciful dreams, and left his father’s cot 
before daybreak. He continued his wanderings until he 
sank, overcome by sudden languor, beneath the rock. Sud¬ 
denly his dog started up, and Ferrand’s quick eye caught the 
mystic bird as it stooped within his reach. He seized his 
bow, the arrow sped from his rarely erring hand, the bird 
soared aloft with a piercing cry, and a few drops of blood fell 
upon Ferrand’s arm. He had not forgotten the white bird in 
the peasant girl’s story; and he resolved to possess himself of 
his wounded prey. With his usual impetuosity he rushed 
forward, catching every now and then a glimpse of the bird, 
until he found himself upon the very verge of the enchanted 
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castle. He paused — he stopped to recover breath — per¬ 
haps resolution ! The carved gates flew open to receive him, 
and with all the madness of unripened enthusiasm he darted 
across the fairy threshold. Within was a glowing paradise 
of sweets. Balmy shrubs and exquisite flowers breathed forth 
their greetings, and the sparkling fountains laughed in the 
sunbeams. Ferrand gazing around him with a beating heart, 
acknowledged the taste and power of the wonderful feature 
who bad brought all this luxury to embellish one little spot of 
earth; but amidst the blooming thickets he sought for her in 
vain. At length, through a delicate vista of birch trees, he 
beheld this embodied spirit of exedlence ! By a marble basin, 
that held her image trembling on its surface, sat Welleda ; 
the purple flower of Wredmar decked her bosom ; her waist 
was pressed by a silver zone; and through clusters of ringlets 
shone a brilliant star on her alabaster forehead. The wounded 
bird was on her hand, and drops of gore trickled from its 
breast. Her feet were clatl in purple sandals, and rested on 
the patient neck of a tamed leopard. Her white, garments 
floated round her, like the mist of the valley when it seeks to 
hide the blushing earth from the fervent sun. Oh, Welleda ! 
— wert thou not beautiful? Yes! — more beautiful than 
the awakening blush of spring, the glow of summer, or the 
refulgence of autumn. 

Ferrand lowered his eyes, to gaze upon the watery image ; 
for to meet the look of the oi iginal was too much. Love! 
delightful love, requires but one moment in which to loose 
his unerring shaft. Welleda sat motionless — Ferrand stood 
entranced. Both saw for the first Ume, the one — the only 
one whom each could love. 

Welleda uttered the faint but irresistible cry of helplessness, 
sinking. back upon her pillow of flowers ; and Ferrand, in¬ 
spired by this movement, rushed towards the basin, to throw 
himself at her feet, in a state very similar to her own. No ma¬ 
licious genius was there to note the advancing steps of Time, 
nothing was there to rouse recollection from its delicious in¬ 
toxication. Welleda and Ferrand — knowing each other, as 
if known for years — yet fearing to dissolve the spell of si¬ 
lence and mutual admiration, gazed on in rapture and pride. 
Yes, pride; they were proud of finding their imagination.of 
perfection realised in each other. Let it be so, pride is no 
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bad instrument; let it go by what name it may. It will at 
least add strength and independence to any feeling, if it dare 
not present itself in its naked identity. 

A sigh burst from the heart of Welledg, an ominous sigh 
— the breath of love — the acknowledgment of passion — the 
relief of sorrow— Welleda felt her danger, and dared it. It 
was in vain that the purple flower of Wredmar closed its 
leaves and drooped. Love’s glorious ecstasy could hear no 
prophetic warning. Welleda had lived a century in one 
short minute, and knew all that had hitherto been concealed 
from her — all in fact that was worth knowing. She felt the 
glow of sympathy, and would have died rather than have lost 
that one bright hour of existence. Perhaps it was the hap¬ 
piest she ever knew. The rainbow is more beautiful than 
sunshine. 

With the peculiar instinct of delicacy, Welleda diverted 
Ferrand’s attention from herself—or rather seemed to do so, 
for it was almost necessary to speak. ‘'You have wounded 
my bird, Ferrand,” said Welleda, in a soft subdued tone. 
Ferrand started at the human and yet ethereal sound. With 
a sudden sob, an almost convulsive spasm, he answered— 
“ Forgive me, beautiful Welleda — 1 knew not that it was 
yours.” 

* Oh, how easy to forgive! or rather, how inadmissible is 
the word, where love sanctions and equalizes every thing! 
Welleda held out her lily hand, and Ferrand bathed it with 
tears and kisses. It was enough. How lovely are the wild- 
flowers of the spring—how simple yet fantastic their forms 
and combinations — and ah 1 how poetical their language! 
Just so the infant dawn of happy love ! 

When Ferrand entered his father’s cotti^ that evening, he 
found its inhabitants in gloom and discontent. He scarcely 
knew how to account for this, as he involuntarily stooped at 
its entrance — until he recollected that he had been absent 
since day-break, and now returned, not only without game — 
but even without his bow and quiver. These last had been 
left on the edge of the marble basin. 

“ Do you stoop to enter your father’s dwelling, Ferrand ? ” 
exclaimed one of his elder sisters, impatiently. “ Your pride 
will certainly be your ruin ; pray Heaven we may not share 
it! ” added she with fervent selfishness. 
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Fvrrand was annoyed, but would Touchsafe no answer. 
Amalia, his youngest and favourite sister, silently took his 
hand, and looked timidly yet inquiringly into his face, as if 
she felt herself reapotisible for some awful deed of rashness. 
This was more intelligible than the ill-natured scorn of Bertha. 
“ Fear nothing, dear Amalia,” whispered he, “ but let roe 
love you better than ever — for you have made me tlje hap¬ 
piest of mortals.” Amalia sighed, shuddered, and bid her 
face in her hands. 

At this moment tlie ^letulant old Heinrick entered the 
cottage. He had been searching the neighbouring forest for 
the beloved Ferrand, bis only and, as he thought, erring son. 
“Well, Ferrand—We you are—Go<l be praised ! and your 
old father has been looking for you high and low, at the close 
of a weary day ; and neither you nor 1 have any thing to 
give the good wife for supper ! How’s this, my boy ? where 
have you been all day ?" 

These were startling questions. The subterfuge of inven¬ 
tion was too mean for Ferrand; it would even have injured 
the lady of his love—for it would have lowered him. Love’s 
votary feels himself identified with the object he adores. He 
maintains his idol in colossal dignity ; for to give it the pro¬ 
portions of common-place, is but to degrade himself. Ferrand 
therefore could neither utter an untruth, nor mention to vuf- 
gar ears the superior being whom he now worshipped. He 
preferred risking his father’s displeasure and his sister’s sus¬ 
picions. He was silent. 

Ferrand's confusion was great. His senses were bewildered. 
The meanness of the cottage, when compared with the refine¬ 
ments he had just left, was altogether stupifying and revolting. 
Was he the same man ? Was he Ferrand, the only son of old 
Heinrick the hunter ? He scarcely recognised himself — no 
wonder then that no one else should know him. One bold 
flight had carried him over the surface of common-place things, 
and he unconsciously looked down upon them. Who will 
blame him ? What a surface it is to toil — to spin — to eat 
— to drink — to sleep — in endless repetition I But for such 
as Ferrand there is more than this. 'To feel — to hope — to 
dare — to love ! What an emphasis was now laid upon hia 
being — he lived for another ! What an antidote to all the 
unworthy stirrings of human nature I Happy Ferrand.' 
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Did Ferrand wait for sunrise ? or who was it that sprang 
from rock to rock, and r^n along the velvet turf that bordered 
the magic castle in the grey dawn of morning ? It was indeed 
Ferrand. He had forced himself to pass the night in his 
father's cottage, by way of resolutely doing something that 
was odious to himself, and thus satisfying his conscience for 
what was to come. The first streak of light therefore eman¬ 
cipated him — the task was over. Welleda had reclined upon 
her couch, in half-forgetfulness, but her mind was far from 
tranquil. And when she roused herself to salute the first 
beams of the sun, she found the purple flower of Wredmar — 
her precious talisman — transformed into a snake ! and curl¬ 
ing hatefully within the folds of her vest. She seized it, and 
endeavoured for some time in vain to shake it from her band. 
At length the white bird perceived it, and as it fell to the 
ground caught it up in his beak and devoured it. Welleda 
watched in breathless expectation — the bird fell dead at her 
feet! 

“I am lost—forsaken—alone!” she almost groaned. 
" Wred mar’s revenge is all but complete — let it be so I ” she 
added, after a pause of intense feeling ; “ 1 have gained more 
than I can lose." So saying, she fied from the grotto, and 
hurried through the garden to the place of meeting, and there 
was Ferrand ready to receive her. 

It would indeed be dreadful if there were not something to 
reward the self-sacrificing spirit of woman ! Welleda forgot 
the cloud that overshadowed her, in the bliss of loving and 
being loved. Each little word thrilled through her every 
nerve; each observation secured to itself an importance in her 
bosom ; and thus the noiseless hours glided by, until the sun 
had risen to his meridian height. She then led her devoted 
Ferrand to a marble ball, in the centre of which was a table 
loaded with fruits, vases, and flowers, fit and only food for 
serialized lovers — who shun the grosser nutriment of other 
mortals. If Welleda presented the delicious pine-apple to Fer¬ 
rand—he ate it devoutly ; and if he, in his turn, chose from 
the profusion one bunch of grapes more tempting than the rest 
—she retxived it as a token of affection. This exquisite repast 
finished, Welleda proposed to initiate Ferrand into the mys¬ 
teries of her magic chemistry, and led him to her laboratory, a 
small apartment that looked towards the plains of the Rhine. 
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“ It is here,” said she, “ that I used to pass the greater pro¬ 
portion of my leisure hours; but noi% — knowledge itself will 
lose its charm unless you share it with me." 

Ferrand, in whose untutored soul every thing that was good, 
or great, or beautiful, meant Welleda, r^ily consented to the 
study of all that had interested her. When, therefore, the 
sun-beams shed their golden light upon the Neckar, sVe con¬ 
ducted him to a cave in the heather mountain, which opened 
to a subterraneous passage leading to the river’s banks, and 
even beneath the rocks of granite, over which it rushes so im¬ 
petuously. As they entered the dark cavern, hand in hand, a 
projecting branch caught Ferrand’s hunting-cap, but he did 
not think it worth while to return for it. The star on Wel- 
leda’s forehead now shone forth in all the mild luxury of 
moonlight. It threw all surrounding objects into strong light 
and shade, softening all that was abrupt, and deepening all 
that was dark. 

Ferrand felt her superiority for nearly the first time. Un¬ 
happy Welleda, you should not have exposed him to this! 
Something pressed heavily upon his heart— he was silent — 
and apparently uninterested. Welleda had lost the power of 
penetrating into the minds of others by any superhuman quick 
sightedness. Her beauteous bird was dead. But the love 
of a tender and anxious woman is almost sufficient for itself. 
Welleda felt that her mysterious powers were irksome and dis¬ 
pleasing to Ferrand ; and the generous being would at that 
moment have willingly sacrificed them at the heaven-lit altar 
of pure affection ; but her time was not yet come ! 

Soon an ocean of splendour burst upon the astonished Fer- 
raud, and he gloried in the very attrilmtes that he had envied 
or disapproved the moment before. His own enthusiasm was 
awakened — and enthusiasm is too wide-spreading to admit 
the existence of one narrow-minded idea. 

The choice spirits of the various elements came forth to 
greet the lovely creature whom they seemed to adcnowledge 
as their mistress, and torrents of light rushed down to over¬ 
whelm the dazzled senses of Ferrand. 

But Welleda’s presence and her gentle dignity supported 
him. She explained to him the properties and uses of all he 
saw. She gathered rays from the diamond, and dissolved the 
thin veils that hid one mystery from another. He listened 
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in rapture, and proved that an instinct of comprehension is 
natural to a lover’s mind. One effort made—and all follows 
as a matter of course. Be content to know that you have been 
ignorant — and you will soon become wise. The sun will 
pierce the smallest crevice that opens to his light. 

It was thus with Ferrand; and by the time that he had 
wandered through all the rodcy halls that lie buried beneath 
the Neckar, and smiled at the security which divided him 
from its impatient waters, his spirit soared above his hum" 
ble birth, and drank in full draughts of the exhilarating spring 
of knowledge. He found increased force in his adoration of 
the lovely guide to it, and pitied the contraction of the mind 
that could not appreciate hers. 

Was this all f Did admiring love coniine itself to the con¬ 
templation of talent ? Was it content to idolise ? Must it 
not appropriate ? Too fatal certainty — it must! 

Poor little Amalia! how bitterly did she repent having told 
Ferrand the peasant-girl's story. Few things are less excep¬ 
tionable than sisterly love ; few things more amiable than 
brotherly sympathy. Amalia could not rest; something told 
her the real meaning of Ferrand's words; surely he had fallen 
into the snares of some powerful and mdevolent being — and 
she —she was the cause of all this! Unhappy girl! She 
asked her mother’s permission to gather sticks in the forest: 
the old woman freely gave it, for the stock was getting low. 
Amalia breathed more freely, and stepped forth on her errand 
in all the simple and delightful truth of sisterly attachment. 
What would she not dare for her beloved brother’s sake ? 

I cannot tell what induced her to walk in the direction (ff 
the Wizard's Cave, as it was called from time immemorial. 
Perhaps a presentiment. At any rate she could not have put 
her courage to more sterling proof; for if the precincts of the 
enchanted castle were to be dreaded, those of the wizard’s 
murky cave were to be shunned. 

Amalia went on, checking her natural fears by some thought 
of her brother’s possible danger, and an occasional hope of 
her influence over him. In a tumult of agitation she reached 
the awful spot Was there a spell on its very entrance, or did 
Amalia’s own exaggerated state of mind prepare her for the 
shock which followed, without the influence of any magical 
power? She entered. In the deep hollow of the cave hung 
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the well-known hunting cap of Ferrand, supported by the 
feeble sprig that had originally disengaged it This was the 
first object that caught her eye. She wanted no more to con¬ 
summate the ruin of her gentle mind. This was proof enough, 
if the fears of poor, afibctionate AmSlia had needed any: 
Ferrand then had entered the fatal cave ! He was then utterly 
lost! Hope died on the very threshold of the place. , It was 
too much. Amalia turned away and rushed from the fatal 
scene. She never stopped until she reacheil her cottage door; 
but ere she reached it, reason had abandoned her on her flight. 
Amalia was mad. 

Let it be imagined, but not described !—Ferrand — guilty, 
enamoured Ferrand, returned also to his father's cottage. His 
fevered lips —his hi^gard countenance — his scarcely steady 
gait, all spoke the effects of some too exquisite, or too terrible 
excitement. But how was he assailed ? Whose heart-piercing 
shrieks were those, calling upon him by name, and uttering 
the imprecations of madness against another name — too dear 
to him BOW i 

If we glance at the intoxicating pleasures that had so re¬ 
cently assailed Ferrand, and contrast them with the home 
reality that now struck him dumb, cold, and motionless, we 
may fairly allow on the first shock the superior influence of 
the present to the past, and forgive him if he were for a mo¬ 
ment unjust to Welleda. Welleda was his — but his beloved 
sister was irretrievably mad; and his own selfish happiness 
had driven her to this. Had he been betrayed ? Was he 
indeed the sport of the fiend that poor Amalia raved about ?— 
Ungrateful Ferrand! 

His father, mother, and two elder sisters now assailed him. 
They accused him of being seduced by the lady of the castle 
—of having yielded himself a slave to the powers of darkness. 
Fearful words and fearful curses were uttered; but they were 
absolutely nothing to the appalling cries of the dear sister 
whom he had ruined. 

“ See there," exclaimed old Heinrick, “ see what the hell- 
doomed boy wears upon his finger! see pledge of his union 
with a fiend—a witch — a damned spirit! Ob, boy, boy ! 
Ferrand, Ferrand! is it for this that I have cherished you ? 
Is it for this that I,have been so proud of you ? God punishes 
my pride, and my grey hairs will go to the grave before their 
rime!" 
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"Father, father, stop," gasped the wretched Ferrand, "hear 
me — do not condemn me — 1 will prove to you that I am 
not guilty, unless, indeed, the love of what is good, benevolent, 
and beautiful, be guilt——" 

" Say no more, say no more 1" ejaculated the enraged Hein- 
rick, " don't talk to me of the blandishments of a sorceress, 
who hns outwitted a vain boy — look there! — look at those 
blue eyes bursting from their sockets — look at those lovely 
lips, torn and bleeding: where is the mind that made them 
dear to us all, and the comfort and delight of my old age; and 
who — who has done this ? " 

Oh 1 faith—love—confidence! Are ye proof i^tainst every 
thing? Will ye be lacerated, torn, scofiPed at, condemned — 
nay, even cursed, and yet remain true to the love-lorn Wel- 
leda ? Will the ignorance and narrow-mindedness so lately 
removed, return, and shut up the portals of the mind to every 
just and generous emotion ? *• 

Ay, — yawn wide, ye gaping wounds of the unseen heart! 
Ay, BO it was with Ferrand ! — " Here ! " cried he, with wild 
fury, “ take the ring — 1 will redeem it, if she be true — and 
die if she be indeed what you say — a fiend I ” 

So saying, he pulled the ring, a beauteous sapphire, from 
the finger on which Welleda had placed it, as a talisman of 
proof, cautioning him never to remove it. It was to be the 
spiritual emblem of his undoubtiug faith. Alas! see it now 
— given up in fear, incredulity, dread, and despair. A livid 
flame arose from the brilliant gem, and scorched it to a cinder 1 
—" Look — look ! hell-bom 1 accursed! ” screamed old Hein- 
rick, “ see the very smoke of hell arising to confound you! ” 

The poor maniac saw it, and laughed long and loudly; but 
Ferrand rushed from the cottage, pursued by that Weous 
sound, to Welleda’s castle. 

And how had Welleda passed those very dreadful hours 
which were the sequel of a too dangerous happiness ? She. 
wandered impatiently from one apartment to another; and at 
length, desperate and perplexed, hastened to the Chamber of 
Futurity, where magic mirrors had always revealed to her 
whatever she wished to know respecting herself or others. 
What was her horror, when on entering she obrerved the 
purple curtains slowly rolling down, and concealing the mirrors 
for ever from her view! " It is just," exclaimed die, clasping 
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her cold hand* together; she who has sacrificed all to the 
present, must not expect an; thing from the future! ” Scarcely 
had she uttered these ominous words, when her own name re¬ 
sounded through those marble halls in frantic and fierce tones. 

Ah ! who shall say what struggling nature feels when the 
first Mow of despair strikes on the chilled heart P Who tell 
the ndcening agony of the drooping spirit, and the., palsied 
sense ? What voice is so dreadful as the voice of the beloved 
one, when anger breaks its melody P And what creature is so 
meek, so humble, as the doating, timid, trembling woman who 
hears it P Alas! love’s dream was indeed transient, scarcely 
had its transparent beam touched the threshold of enjoyment, 
when dismay and darkness closed upon it. 

“ Welleda, Welleda,” shouted Ferrand, foigetful of all con¬ 
sideration for her he called on, “ where are you P Speak, 
angel of sin ? ” 

“ Heavens! Ferrand, dearest Ferrand, is it to me you 
speak p Protect me, thou hallowed shade of ray adored mother! 
save me from such cruelty and degradation! Ob, have I not 
sacrificed all P ” 

" Not enough, not enough, Welleda ! Divest yourself of 
all those hated mysteries — prove yourself human if you can, 
or witness my eternal death ! ” 

" Take them, take all — Ferrand ! " exclaimed the injured 
Welleda. “ I live for you only, of what value are these glit¬ 
tering toys to the scathed heart P ” So saying, she tore from 
her neck a wreath of orient pearl, she snatched from her lovely 
fordiead and her taper waist the star and zone, and her beau¬ 
tifully formed feet were divested of their purple clothing. — 
" Are you satisfied, cruel Ferrand ? " 

"One thing more, Welleda, and I am —— " 

“ What is that ? " 

" Meet me, to-morrow, at the Forest Fountain, before the 
assembled villagers; just as you are, without one of these 
accursed baubles, and then be mine by all ties divine and 
human P ” 

Is it necessary to say that Welleda promised p — could she 
refuse? 

Ferrand left her — yes, he left her — to herself, to her 
sMTow, to her remorse! 

But no — the noble-minded Welleda bad no remorse. She 



had indeed sacrificed all to love — but the very sacrifice im¬ 
plied a virtue, and she was not likely to disfigure her generosity 
by regret. She remembered indeed her mother's prophecy, 
yet slie was even content to “ perish by misguided love ” rather 
than live without it. Right, Welleda, right 1 it is better to 
die than live unloved, uncared for, alone, barren^ and desolate! 

On entering the cottage Ferrand found all quiet. Amalia 
slept, dome delicious oblivion had miraculously fallen upon 
her. The exasperated feelings of tlie family had subsided into 
the fitful ebbings of restlessness and dreams. Ferrand crept 
unobserved to his bed. “To-morrow,” thought he, “to¬ 
morrow will decide my future fate.” 

lie slept — as we hear some criminals have done the night 
before tlieir execution. Despair is exhausting — and man’s 
body is infirm. 

Sleep on, Ferrand! it is the last time that you will sleep 
soundly. ». 

Welleda ! unfortunate, self-devoted Welleda! was there no 
sleep for thy woes ? Did the burning thought within shine 
through thy ruined peace? Welleda trembled in her own 

magic castle — she feared the creations of her own genius_ 

all was distorted — life was a heavy burthen — yet annihila¬ 
tion was beyond it! She resolved to pass the night in her 
favourite grotto, and accordingly hurried through the secret 
garden to it. But oh ! who met her on the very threshold ? 
Grinning triumph — diabolical tiiumph — satiated revenge — 
Wredmar ! the detestable Wredmar 1 

Poor Welleda had lost the noble courage of innocence, that 
sacred barrier between the devilish power of Wredmar and her 
own more spiritual superiority. 

He bad indeed been her early instructor, and when he gave 
her the purple flower in the plains of Upsala, he gave all of 
himself that was worthy her acceptance. In that mystic flower 
was concentrated the belter genius of Wredmar, and having 
once placed it in so secure a deposit, he could never resume it. 
But when the purity of his lovely pupil rose superior to all 
temptations, dien he was obliged to resign the palm of su- 
premaey, and the white bird wasWelleda’s guardian spirit. 

Wc know already that when poor Welleda gave herself up 
to Ferrand, the flower proved a very exact emblem of Wred- 
mar’s malice. We know too that the death of the white Mrd 
was but the type of Wredmar’s approaching doom. 
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The sudden appearance of Wredmar was frightM to Wel- 
leda; but after the first moment of surprise was over, she 
assumed all that was left her of womanly dignity and natural 
courage. " You are here to witness and accelerate my fate, 
Wredmar!” she exclaimed; “not to arrest it.?” 

“ Not exactly,’’ answered Wredmar; “ You may even now 
avoid the destiny that the angry Nonies are preparing for you. 
But I do not expect thus much of wisdom and gratitude from 
you.” 

“ I understand you,” replied Welleda, raising her youthful 
head with graceful pride;” “I understand you, and resist 
you. Let the awful Nornes be sati.sfied, 1 am ready to appease 
them, and to seek my mother’s shade in the world of spirits, 
to which I feel that 1 am hasting.” 

She turned to walk away from the presence of the gloating 
fiend, who now sought to win her to a hateful association with 
his arts, by the operation of fear. He sprang after her, laid 
his withered hand upon her arm, and muttered close to her 
ear —“ Look—look, mad girl! perverse Welleda, look at 
your fairy castle! ” 

Welleda did indeed turn towards it involuntarily, she half 
hoped to have seen Ferrand at its entrance gate. But no, the 
tasteful and costly edifice was sinking fast into tlie earth, and 
Welleda saw its last pinnacle entombed ! She broke from the 
cruel grasp of Wredmar, and rushed into the forest. 

The next morning it seemed as if the sun had scarcely 
power enough to lift the heavy mist from the bosom of the 
valley ; but when at length his beams had broken through all 
impediments, you might see numerous groups of villagers in 
their best attire, talking mysteriously together, as if some great 
event was about to happen. 

Presently old Heinrick, his wife, and Bertha, made their 
appearance. “ Well, neighbour, how goes it with Amalia ? ” 
asked one of the crowd. 

“ Oh, don’t ask—don’t ask!” groaned Heinrick. 

Just at the conclusion of this desponding sentence, the crowd 
of peasants opened to admit the young man, wimse unbridled 
haste seemed as if it would bear down every obstacle before it. 
“ Here is Ferrand,” whispered the shuddering villagers. 

And it was indeed Ferrand, striding on to ^e Forest Foun¬ 
tain ; but bis bitter feelings could not be restrained as be 
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passed tlirongh the throng of sneering or terrified villagers. 
“ Come, come on, cowards! ” exclaimed he j “ come and see 
your accursed folly, and ask pardon for it from her, the inno¬ 
cent and injured one.” 

He strode on, careless of the insults which such an address 
was likely to bring upon him. He could hear, he could feel 
nothing of external outrage. But something from within 
screamed “deathI” into his ear, and something echoed 
“ Welleda!" in his heart. 

The younger peasants, ofiended by his rude words, were 
nevertheless half afraid and completely awed by his daring 
manner, and they tacitly agreed to think him deranged. “Why 
should we quarrel with a madman ? ” said they to each other. 
So they followed, as rapidly as they could, the difficult path 
which Ferrand had chosen. Just then a shriek from a female 
voice, and a yell from Ferrand, came down upon them all with 
terrific strength. They hurried on, old Heinrick and his 
family at their head. 

At the Forest Fountain, bathed in a stream of blood that 
fpished from her loving heart, lay the beautiful, the exquisite 
Welleda. The wretched Ferrand was vainly endeavouring to 
quench that flood of life. At his feet was a she-wolf—dead, 
strangled by his despairing grasp. This ferocious monster, 
prowling near the spot, had realised the dreadful prophecy 
which overhung the fate of Welletla. “ W''olf’s brat—wolfs 
brat—thou shalt be devoured by one of thine own brood!” 

Who shall survive the loved one ? He who lived but in 
her life? No, let death grasp both in his iron arms—let the 
same grave close over tliem—and tlie same eternity await 
them. 

^Fhen Ferrand had long clasped the corpse of Welleda to 
his heart in speechless agony, he looked down upon her com¬ 
posed features—calm, cold, and fixed. “Dead!” exclaimed 
he at length; “ Welleda is dead, and I have killed her! ” 

His heart broke in that fierce pang. He was laid at her 
side beneath the lime-tree that shaded the fountain; and from 
that day, for centuries down, the scene of this tragedy has 
been, an I is still, called “ the Wolf’s Brun.” 
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or 

RUPRECHT’S BUILDING. 


It seems almost inconsistent tvitb modern habits to identify 
the good and intelligent father of a family with the successM 
ruler of a kingdom ; but it may be refreshing to look back a 
few centuries for a more natural state of thinga;_^to see, in 
thought, the palaces of princes cheered by the happy sni^hine 
of domestic endearment, and then to contemplate with ‘^ded 
interest the picturesque ruins that bring such scenes to our 
imagination. 

I have wandered often through the splendid court of Hei¬ 
delberg Castle, and gazed on each separate fragment with 
painful admiration ; but 1 do not think that any point sends 
its influence so at once to the heart as the little Gothic Glo- 
riette of Louis the Third. I call it his, because he hallowed 
it by finding leisure to fulfil, beneath its small arched roof, the 
sacred duties of a father. He educated his two children him¬ 
self, procuring for them, at the same time, all die advantages 
of skilfql masters; and the fifteenth century was rich in 
these. 

I will not, however, rob this portion of the ruin—I mean 
the large square building of which this window is the solitary 
ornament—of its claim to be valued, exclusively, as the most 
ancient part of the whole castle. It was commenced by the 
Count Palatine Kodolphus 1., towards the year 1.300, and 
completed by his son and successor, Adolphus, in 1325. 
Think of its grey hairs— I mean its grey stones! —not that 
the stones of Heidelberg Castle are grey, except where the in¬ 
fluence of the weather has produced the fascinating neutral 
•tints, for the deep red granite gives warmth and richness U) 
its mouldering walls. The mountains which brace in the 
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Neckar from Heidelberg to Neckareteinacib, with the exception 
of a few rocks opposite the abbey of'St. Eubourg, produce 
nothing else; and some exhausted ijOarries in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the castle itself are specific criteria of its 
enduring materials; whether glowing in the blushing sunset, 
or melting into phantom wtUnes in the morning mist, they 
are almost equally beautififl. 

CouiA Kuprecht was the next princely architect; and added 
his long and now moat gloomy palace to that of Rodolphus and 
his son. Probabl/:his visit to Rome on the occasion of his 
being crowned the po|K! “ Emperor of the holy Roman 
kingdom of German nation,” inspired him with the useful 
ambition of embellishing the proud residence of his ancestors 
—the nobl4 burthen of the Jettenbuhl. At all events he was 
enabled to borrow much from Italy, and to nurse the rising 
talents of bis son and successor, Louis the Third, our good 
father the Gloriette. The liberality of Ruprecht induced 
many artists to give up their classic ground for pecuniary and 
personal advantages, and the young Louis knew how to value 
their instruction. 

He, in his turn, encouraged and protected all who had 
taken a share in his own education, and retained them by 
munificence and friendship in his castle, as the future tuton 
of his children. Amongst these, he was more particularly 
attached to the two most youthful ; the German Kemnat, and 
the Italian Geronimo Benini. Both of them had married into 
his household, and seemed to have become fixtures in the esta¬ 
blishment ; both, too, were fathers; and the good and generous 
Louis saw no objection to including the young RafBKllo and 
Eugenia as pupils of the Gloriette, wishing to excite emulation 
in his juvenile academy, and perhaps to illustrate his own 
estimate of real merit in this simple and pleasing manner. Let 
us think we see the interesting group, while the many- 
coloured beams of the morning sun peer in through the antique 
stained glass of die window, and brightly etch it. How 
touching the variety of beauty and expression, from tlie 
paternal dignity of Louis, the shrewd sagacity of Kemnat, 
and the melancholy pathos of Geronimo, to the boyish, yet 
graceful, gaiety of the elder prince, the fine and thoughtful 
features of his brother, the classic contour of the young Italian, 
and the fairy loveliness of the little girl. But this ii only a 
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glimpse; we must gallop with time, and find all these young 
people advancing rapidly on the beaten track of man's existence. 

Louis saw his children’s progress with the satisfaction of a 
virtuous parent, who has felt his responsibility and acted up 
to his sense of duty. There was a vast difference between the 
two young princes. Louis was amiable and agreeable, but not 
talented; whilst his brother Frederick, silent, thoughtful, 
vigorous, soared high above him: but this disparity never in-, 
jured their sweet fraternity of affection. 

Louis invariably consnltcd Frederick in all his youthful 
enterprises; and Frederick never failed to uphold his brother, 
and even joined in sports that be scarcely liked, for the sake of 
pleasing him.. Louis was accomplished ; he loved music, and 
danced well, for nature had endowed him with every pliant 
facility. 

Frederick hated dancing, and at length obtained his father’s 
permission to abandon it ; but be fenced gracefully, rode well, 
and showed much taste in architectural design. lie was 
always planning some improvement for the dear old castle. 
His happy father listened to ail his proposed changes or addi¬ 
tions with affectionate pride; and often told him, that bad not 
the public funds been so reduced by his own father's expenses 
in building, and supporting die troublesome dignity with 
which the electors bad invested him, he would gladly listen to 
Frederick's schemes. 

The talents of Raffacllo were running parallel lines with 
those of his nolfie associate, with this difference, — Raffaello 
preferred sculpture to architecture ; he excelled also in music 
and sinfpng ; and danced as well as Prince Louis himself. 
Still there was a pensiveness and a daring that united him 
more closely to the younger prince. Frederick was always 
with llafi'aeilo when Louis did not want him. And dear little 
Eugenia, the fair child with hazel eyes and golden hair, how 
old was she ? She was just fifteen; beauty was in the 
blossom, and the flower grew lovelier with every added day. 

Old Kemnat — for he really was growing old — gazed on 
his innocent child, and wished that he had married earlier in 
life. His wife had long been dead; but, after the first years 
of loneliness, his daughter filled up the void in his heart; and 
he only seemed to live for her and his adored pupil Frederick. 
The favourite prince often passed whole evenings in the apart- 
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ments of Kemnat ; and thus time hastened over the flowery 
paths of youthful and unalloyed pleasure, and no one noticed 
its quickened footsteps. 

Oh, spring of life! oh, morning of the mind, 

Hursting with youthful vigour, glorious, bright I 
Vausp ye of wintry mood, and tliought eonliu’d, 

And bless, for once, this image of delight; 

Chei ish the young with kind encouragement, 

So shall ye, yet, redeem tlie time misspent! 

It will scarcely be supposed that tlie young princes were 
allowed to possess all their superiorities witliout exciting in 
certain noble families, wliose views of education liad been 
more limiU'd, envy, hatred, and malice. The old Count de 
Luzelstein, the proudest and most powerful vassal of the elec¬ 
torate, contentcfl liimself with muttering some ill-omened pro¬ 
phecy, that atl would not end well. His two sons, Wilhelm 
and Franz, were nearly of tile same age as the princes ; and 
his only daughter, Leonora, though only sixteen, was the ad¬ 
miration of all who had seen her in lier dawn of beauty. She 
was an exquisite model of personal ]>erfection; but, like all 
the females of the age, she was condemned to a very limited 
education, and her infant pride anil passions were pampered, 
until they became totally insubordinate, and defied all re¬ 
straint. She had no mother. Her father doteii on her 
beauty, and he had no mind to sympatliise with or clicrish 
mental cliarms. He was glad that the elector had no daugh¬ 
ter, and he pleased himself with dreams (d ambition, that 
placed his child on the throne of the palatinam. Young Louis 
had long been betrothed to Margaret of Savoy ; he therefore 
was beyond reach : but Frederick might still be his 'son-in- 
law. in short, he only waited for a favourable opportunity of 
making the proposal to tlie elector. But death interfered be¬ 
tween his ambition and its object. 

In the year 1450, on the last day of the month of August, 
tile castle bell was heard to toll. The centre tower echoed the 
mournful repetition of the funeral knell, and the church of St. 
Peter, and the recently completed one of the Holy Ghost, in 
the a(\jacent town of Heidelberg, mingled their melancholy 
music. The troops were drawn up on the Place d’Armes; 
groups of the inhabitants were seen here and there, conversing 
apparently in a low tone, and universally dressed in black ; 
c c 2 
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some dignitaries of the university were winding their way up 
to the castle by the nortliern entrance ; and a procession of 
Carmelite monks were following them at some distance, bear¬ 
ing torches and various religious symbols. It W'as the funeral 
of the good elector that called forth this display of pious pomp. 
Louis, on his death-bed, had commanded that his funeral 
should be as simple as might be consistent with the dignity of 
the country of which he had been so long the chief f but he 
desired that his people might follow him to the grave. Best 
homage to a good and patriarchal sovereign. lie was fol¬ 
lowed by one large family. The old and the infirm, who 
could not walk, were carried in litters by their children or 
friends ; and every bouse was empty, for no one would be left 
behind. 

Many tears were shed, and many heart-felt and fervent 
prayers were carried along the immense concourse. All was 
finished. Money was distributed to the poor classes by the 
almoner and mayor; and the dark columns of people moved 
away with heavy steps from the scene of interment. 

But how describe the grief of two affectionate sons, and 
numerous devoted followers ? Grief was new to Louis and 
Frederick. Louis sank beneath its pressure during the first 
few days ; but he soon rallied. It was too heavy, too dread¬ 
fully irksome to his weak yet lively temperament ; and he 
thought he was making a great effort to shake it off when, as 
a matter of coiyse, he turned his thoughts to the reception of 
his bride, and ins own coronation as Elector Palatine. It was 
a seasonable relief for him : and he fled away from grief as 
from something too serious to encounter. But Frederick 
hugged his affliction, and brought it near to him. He knew 
the depth of his sorrow, yet did not fear to plunge into it ; 
and, though no one knew how much he suffered, tecause he 
shrunk from every public demonstration, yet no one suffered 
BO much or so long. 

The death of bis beloved father had a decided influence 
upon the ripening of his energetic character. He wandered 
atout the forests of the surrounding mountains, and gave him¬ 
self up to reflection. After many hours’ wandering, on one 
of these rambling excursions, he sank, exhausted by fatigue 
and despondency, on the Giant’s Stone, an enormous mass of 
granite, detached from its original bed by some violent shock. 
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and which still hangs aboTC the town of Heidelberg on the 
mountain side. For the first time, yes, the first time since 
the death of his invaluable parent, Frederick wept. Who can 
tell the luxury of tears, to those who seldom weep ? Frede¬ 
rick sat upon the Riesenstein, threw his arms upon it, and 
buried bis face within the Close circle that they made. It was 
within ^ few days of Louis's coronation and marriage; for 
both ceremonies were to take place on the same occasion. The 
fair Margaret was installed with some of her relations in Ko- 
dolphus's building; and the first ball since the death of the 
elector, was to take place in die Kittersaal, or Knight’s Hall, 
of Ruprecht's palace. 

Louis was excited; he loved his affianced bride passionately; 
but the fever of conscious deficiency haunted him by night 
and by day, and made him feel the coming dignity of elector 
to be insupportable. He would have been glad, in the ro¬ 
mance of early and mutual affection, to have occupied a cot¬ 
tage on the banks of the smiling Neckar, so that his idolised 
Margaret had been content to share his fate, rather than 
ascend the throne of his father, and feel that he was not made 
for it. He was, indeed, in the greatest distress of mind; 
when suddenly an idea of happy promise flashed across him. 
Might he not associate his brother with him in the sovereignty? 

Blessed be that singleness of heart which does not envy the 
superiority of a brother! Blessed be the pure affection that 
rejoices in it! Thrice happy Louis and Frederick ! Louis 
clings proudly to bis brother for support ; and Frederick’s 
noble nature yields it with humility ! 

Louis had employed several hours in seeking his brother. 
His heart was full to overflowing: belonged to pour his whole 
soul into the fraternal bosom that ever flew wide open to his 
embrace. At length, at a distance, he thought he recognised 
the manly figure of Frederick, as it lay stretched upon the 
Riesenstein. He still wore his black dress ; and the graceful 
abandonment of grief was so new to Frederick, that Louis 
started in admiration of it. 

Just at this moment a tall and elegant figure, on the accli¬ 
vity of the mountain, withdrew. It was Raifaello, who fol¬ 
lowed Frederick unseen ; but who retired on perceiving that 
Louis was approaching the prostrate prince. The timid and 
truly affectionate Louis feared to interrupt a sorrow so violent 
c c 3 
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and 80 private ; but bis last footstep bad aroused bis brother, 
who suddenly started, in the dread of itaving been observed 
by a stranger. But when he recognised his dear Louis, he 
opened his arms, and both brothers ruslied to the embrace. 
They stood, locked in each other's arms, for some minutes, a 
united pillar of strength. At length the tears of Louis having 
produced upon himself all the soft refreshment of a summer’s 
shower, he ventured to interrupt the deep sobbings of "liis bro¬ 
ther, in broken sentences: — “ Oh, Frederick, dear, dear 
Fritz, you are unhappy, while I am thoughtlessly hurrying on 
to seize new pleasures ! Why did you not check me ? I feel 
now that I have not long enough lamented our dear father, 
and that the consummation of my marriage so soon after his 
death will be indecent. Tell me, Frederick, my own true 
friend, do you not think I had better defer it ? ” 

“ No, no, dear Louis,” replied Frederick, recovering with a 
powerful effort from the effects of his recent passionate burst 
of feeling; “ Not at all, my brother. Nothing can be more 
consistent with the wishes of our deceased father, than your 
hastening to assume the dignity which he has left you; and 
as to the fair Margaret, you cannot choose a bi-tter moment 
for sharing it with her. May it be a halo of glory round 
you both ! I am sorry that I should have distressed you so 
much, but tile recollection of my father had overpowered me. 
Come, let us retrace our steps to the castle, and see how die 
Rittersaal will look with Raifaello’s new piece of sculpture. 
He told me something of the design, and I confess 1 thought 
it particularly happy; but he begged us to refrain from seeing 
him working at it; so I suppose there is some iitde mystery 
about it intended to surprise us agreeably.” 

Frederick bad thus skilfully diverted his brother's thoughts 
into the right channel; and the bridegroom elect was full of 
the decorations and festivities that were to grace his nuptials. 
I believe he forgot, in those gay moments, the throne and 
every thing else; and his kind brother kept up the excitement 
till they approached the western gate of entrance, arm in arm. 
The guard turned out, on either side of the gate, and the 
youthful and handsome brothers acknowledged their saluta¬ 
tions in their usual condescending and graceful manner. But 
no soldier at that time was so thoroughly stiffened into eti¬ 
quette as to forbear exhibiting on his countenance the radiant 
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smile of devoted attachment; and their idolized Frederick 
always took occasion to say a few words to some one or other 
of them, which as surely were the boast of the supper-table 
for that evening. Louis's easy temper, and proverbial kind¬ 
ness of lieart, had already procured him the name of the De- 
bonnaire ; but no one proposed, as yet, an epithet for the 
future Jiero, who was destined to win by repeated victories 
that which now follows his own. 

Just as the brothers were traversing the old parade-ground 
of the castle, the loud challenge of the warder of the northern 
tower proclaimed the arrival of some important guest. 

“ That must be old Luzelstein," exclaimed Louis, “ and 
his fair daughter, my Margaret’s bridesmaid. Let us hasten 
to receive them.” 

“ Do you go, my dear Louis,” answered Frederick, “ and 
leave me to make my appearance in Rodolf's Hall. I confess 
I am not just now inclined to present myself to the Lady 
Leonora; and therefore 1 shall just go and look at Raffaello's 
new production. I see he is expecting me ; there he stands 
in the window: ” so saying Frederick withdrew his arm from 
tliat of Louis, and disapjieared. 

Louis hastened forward, through the northern gate to the 
rampart terrace, from which he could observe the party that 
were approaching the castle. 

He had judged rigiitly. The old Count de Luzelstein was 
conducting Leonora on her while palfrey. The old man him¬ 
self, in travelling costume, rode by her side on a superb black 
charger, that strained its curved neck with pride, and snorted 
loudly, as if it intended some hostile attack upon the castle 
walls. Two knights in brilliant armour, attended by their 
squires, followed ; and the rear of the litde party was closed 
by retainers and serving-men of all descriptions. At some 
distance from the Luzelstein train appeared new guests, 
emerging from the valley formed by the Jettenbuhl and 
Friesenberg. These were the Bishop of Mentz, accompanied 
by the superior of the Carmelite monastery at the foot of that 
ravine. A numerous procession of monks and episcopal 
soldiers and retainers were following the bishop and the bare¬ 
headed Carmelite at a very respectful distance; for they 
seemed to be engaged in some very interesting conversation. 

We will leave Louis to receive his noble guests; and ima- 
0 o 4 
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gine that he appeared to the best advantage, aa he welcomed 
the old count, and gallantly assisted Leonora to alight. No 
doubt the haughty beauty condescended to appreciate the 
attentions of the young elector ; and perhaps she thought that 
had she only been seen before Margaret, her victory over the 
soft heart of Louis had been matter of certainty. Never 
mind ; many a proud enchantress deceives herself more.grossly 
than her admirers. We will hope that Louis could look upon 
a beauty that surpassed all that he had yet seen, without 
either being dazzled by it, or contrasting it for one moment 
with the natural graces of his unaffected bride. The heart, 
and not the eye, must decide such points as these. 

When Frederick had mounted the ^spiral staircase of Ru- 
precht’s tower, and gained the second story, he entered the 
beautiful Rittersaal; and was instantly treeted by the enthu¬ 
siastic Raffaello, who sprang forward to meet him. “ Noble 
and dear prince,” exclaimed he, " now my courage fails me, 
and hope seems to die within me. Should you not like my 
work, 1 shall be seized with utter despair.” 

“ Never fear, never fear, my good Raffaello, when did you 
ever fail to excite my wannest admiration ? Let me see this 
chiselled perfection.” Raffaello hid his face in his hands 
from nervous sensibility the moment his prince advanced to¬ 
wards the rich mantel-piece, over which was placed bis chf/ 
d’auvre. It was such, indeed, but tlie most exquisite part of 
it was not ideal! 

“ Beautiful, beautiful! Why, Rafiaello, how is this ? 
Whose face and form have yon borrowed for your Angel of 
the Resurrection ” Raffaello had darted towards Frederick 
the instant that the welcome word of praise escaped from the 
lips of the prince: but when this last question was put, he 
blushed, and tried to stop the sigh that answered it. 

“ Poor Raffaello! he loves her; 1 thought so,” said Frede¬ 
rick, seeming to talk to himself; and then, turning abruptly 
to his trembling and interesting companion, he added, “ Ill 
tell you what, Raffaello, nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to see the sweet daughter of my faithful old Kemnat 
united to the friend of my early youth.” With these kind 
words, he caught the young artist to his breast, in a mo¬ 
mentary embrace. Raffaello, overcome with a variety of emo- 
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tiong, fell upon his Icnee, and grasped the hand of his bene¬ 
factor, with gratitude too lively and too deep for expression. 

Just at this critical moment, when it was difficult to say 
which of the two individuals was most affected, tlie superb 
doors that connected the hali of Rnprecht with that of Rodolf, 
flew wide open; several court pages and servants lined them 
on eitbgr side; and then Louis came forward, with his usual 
thoughtlessness, leading the transcendent Leonora, beaming 
with pride and anticipated triumph, to introduce her to the 
beloved brother, who, the world said, was destined to call this 
rich gem of beauty his. 

Nothing could he more unfortunate than this well-intended 
surprise. Frederick felt shocked by it; not offended—for 
he could never blame his affectionate brother. But the too 
evident emotion, in which he had been detected, and Louis’s 
first exclamation, placed him in rather a perplexing situation ; 
and the violet eyes of the Lady Leonora flashed at once their 
glance of haughty indignation on the mystery. 

“ Bless me," cried Louis, incautiously leaving the young 
lady by herself, “ bless me, what an exquisite likeness of our 
dear little Eugenia!" 

One of the knights, in the glittering armour, now came for¬ 
ward, to the support of his sister, and offering his arm, said 
with marked emphasis: " We surely are intruding upon Prince 
Frederick’s admiration of this piece of sculpture; let us with¬ 
draw : Margaret of Savoy has just sent forward her page to 
request your presence in her private apartment." 

“ Certainly, 1 attend her," quickly breathed, rather than 
spoke, the mortified Leonora. But had she known that the 
seemingly cold and offended being, who folded his arms across 
his breast and leaned for support against the centre pillar that 
held up the groined ceiling of the hall, was feeling, for the 
first time in his life, the electric thrill, the homage to that 
beauty which the enraptured heart afterwards longs to appro¬ 
priate, she would have felt that moment the proudest of her 
existence. She had seen and even possessed a portrait of 
Frederick, drawn by Raffacllo, which the superior of the Car¬ 
melite monastery had contrived to purloin during the exercise 
of his duties as confessor to the late elector. He had con¬ 
veyed it to Count de Luzelstein, who wished to inflame the 
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ardent mind of his daughter, and thus prepare her as ^e 
principal instrument of his ambition. 

We may judge how easily this was accomplished ; and how 
impetuously Leonora entered into the scheme of working her 
way to the throne of the palatinate. When, therefore. Prince 
Louis invited the whole Luzelstein family to be present at his 
nuptials, and proposed that the Lady Leonora should,remain 
principal lady of the court, after the marriage, the count and 
his daughter accepted the arrangement with alacrity, and even 
with apparent humility. Wilhelm and Franz, the two brothers, 
hesitated some little time to sanction it by their approval. 
They detested the hard necessity that constrained them to do 
homage to the elector ; and having lately enrolled themselves 
as members of the famous Secret Tribunal, their morose and 
fiery tempers assumed a degree of arrogance which they had 
not readied before. Their infirm old father was positively 
afraid of them ; and never dared to do any thing without con¬ 
sulting them. But Leonora was too much like them to quail 
at their frown, or obey the augry stamp of their feet. If they 
upbraided, she ridiculed; and the domestic party of Luzelstein 
Castle was any thing but harmonious. 

Wilhelm von Luzelstein had been once defeated by the 
young Prince Frederick, in a tournament given at the castle of 
Luzelstein. This was never to be forgiven: and though he 
at length consented to his father’s plans respecting his sister, 
no cordial wish of success accompanied his tardy permission, 
to have her enrolled first lady of the court. It was he who 
stepped forward to conduct his sister from the Rittcrsaal; and 
uttered the words we have quoted, in his most contemptuous 
manner. They fell unheeded on the ear of him whom they 
were intended to provoke ; and he saw Leonora vanish from 
the spot, without addressing a word to her. Louis, whose 
attention had been engrossed by various details of the sculp¬ 
ture, was quite unprepared to find himself, his brother, and 
the artist, the only persons left in the spacious chamber. 
“ Holy Mary,” he exclaimed, “ Where is the fair lady that I 
escorted hither?” 

“ She is gone away with that perverse brother of hers,” 
answered Frederick. 

“ The Princess Margaret sent to request her 'presence,” 
rejoined Kaffaello, 
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" Indeed! then I bid you both farewell; but Frederick, 
■will you come to my closet to-night, 1 have something of the 
greatest importance to tell you?" 

“ Certainly,” replied Frederick, slightly wondering at the 
sudden earnestness of his brother’s manner, but too much pre¬ 
occupied to attach any very definite idea to it. 

“ It would not be amiss, 1 think, to dress, for the afternoon 
wears away, and this ball is to begin early," continued he, 
and as the Italian mirror hung before him, he involuntarily 
glanced at his own image. Nay, he went further, he even 
desired Raffaello to accompany him to his piivate chamber, 
and choose his dress for the evening. We may be sure that 
the artist heard this proposition with delight ; and determined 
to make the noble model wear its best looks. 

This was a gay day for the town of Heidelberg. All its 
hotels were filled with tlie guests, who had been bidden to the 
balls and tournament ; and many a fair girl hoped to obtain 
a due share of the admiration and gallantry of the noble 
cavaliers. But she who was calculated to win the secret 
homage of all hearts, was the least conscious of her power. 
We have observed that degree of silence towards Eugenia 
which her ingenuous modesty seemed to claim ; nevertheless 
we have thought of her, as she sat in her aged father’s small 
but very neat apartment, drawing something that Raffaello 
had left her to copy, or reading some Italian poem that he 
had lent her. Her sylph-like form, too, was sometimes seen 
wandering in the direction of the Wolf’s Brun ; but not even 
Raffaello presumed to follow her, when she was alone. With 
every advantage that nature and education could bestow, Eu¬ 
genia was the most diffident and sensitive of her sex. 

When, therefore, the amiabie Margaret of Savoy received 
her as her future attendant, she could not fail to love her ■with 
the protecting fondness of an elder sister. All this conde¬ 
scension did not overwhelm the gentle Eugenia ; for had she 
not been from her childhood the companion of princes ? But 
she felt grateful and devoted, and loved her benevolent mis¬ 
tress with enthusiasm. 

We may then judge the surprise of Leonora, when, on en¬ 
tering the apartment of the bride-elect, she saw the living re¬ 
presentative of the beautiful statue, sitting at Margaret’s feet; 
whilst that lady herself tvas Wreathing a coronet of white roses. 
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in the flowing ringlets of her favourite. Leonora started at 
the identity of the one, and at the occupation of the other. 
Margaret rose to receive her guest, with easy grace, delighted 
at her beauty ; for no one could see her, and not feel the in¬ 
fluence of its first impression ; and anxious to dispense with 
the useless ceremonies of recent acquaintance, she began a 
sprightly conversation on the approaching ball. This was a 
subject on which Leonora also could be voluble; and the two 
ladies were soon involved in a discussion of the merits of 
Genoa velvet, brocades, silver tissues, and other delicate and 
costly accessories. 

In the mean time, Eugenia had risen from her lowly pos¬ 
ture ; the white rose coronet failing on her neck with the 
abundance of silken hair that had been thrown into such 
pleasing confusion by the princess ; and she still held in the 
fold of her loose and simple drapery, numerous spoils from 
the flower garden, not knowing exactly what to do with 
them. 

The keen and almost harsh look that the lady Leonora sent 
from time to time towards her, seemed to destroy her pre¬ 
sence of mind at once. Eugenia saw her future bitter enemy 
before her; and perhaps there is some instinct in the human 
mind, that teaches us to shudder when an unfriendly being 
approaches us. If not, — the mere animals are better off, in 
this respect, than man, the master-piece. 

“ What is the matter, child ? " said the light-hearted Mar¬ 
garet. “ Don't be afraid of appearing to any disadvantage, 
because I have let those imprisoned locks fall down upon your 
shoulders ; I assure you, it is very becoming, is it not. Lady 
Leonora.^” added she, turning to look for the acquiescence of 
her new acquaintance. 

“ Oh! certainly, yes, undoubtedly, your highness’s taste 
must be good ; but may 1 ask the name of the fair damsel ^ 
1 suppo.se she is not always called the Angel ? ” 

At these words Eugenia turned deadly pale, and seemed 
ready to faint. The warm-hearted princess ran and caught 
her, as she was sinking on the floor. “ Good Saint Margaret, 
be my speed I the child is ill; and the ball-room may lose 
one of its best ornaments.” 

" Indeed ! ” rejoined Leonora, slightly turning away from 
an excess of condescension that appeared to disgust her. 
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Engenia rallied, and pressed the princess's hand to her lips, 
asking her permission to retire for a short time to her own 
apartment This was of course instantly granted. Eugenia 
curtsied as she passed by Leonora, who disdained to notice 
her salutation. She hurried through the numerous corridors, 
and reached her own tasteful little apartment ready again to 
sink with the apprehension of some concealed ill. She threw 
herself upon her couch, and wept bitterly. 

The slight refreshment that went by the name of Vespers 
had been served to the different apartments of the castle; and 
now every one was seriously engaged in the important busi¬ 
ness of the toilette. Frederick and llafiPaello were seen walk¬ 
ing in the garden, near the fanciful arcade and water-works, 
tliat were looking beautiful in the sunset. They then struck 
into a new path, and mounted to that commanding terrace 
which overlooks the whole plain of the Rhine, girt with its 
sapphire mountains, “ This is indeed glorious! ” ejaculated 
the prince ; “ and I am quite in the mood to enjoy it this 
evening. You know, Raffaello, that there are times when 
every thing pleases us ; and I believe the prospect of my be¬ 
loved brotlier’s happiness, together with that which I intend 
for you and a certain very angelic iterson, has had its full in¬ 
fluence upon my feelings. There is some spell at work, surely, 
to reconcile me so soon to this gay clothing of mine ; I tliought 
I had vowed to wear black all my life long ! ” And before 
Raffaello could recover from his pleased surprise, his friend 
had dashed down a shady path, waving his hand in such a 
manner as to forbid bis following. 

Frederick reached the castle by one of the semi-subterranean 
passages which led to it from the grotto ; and he went direct 
to old Kemnat’s apartment. The old tutor was dressed in 
the court costume of the times, a strange mixture of Italian 
and Spanish taste and extravagance with German homeliness 
and solidity. He was in the act of giving a finishing polish 
to the hilt of the long and heavy sword that was destined to 
hang by his side, and as his back was turned towards the door, 
he did not see the prince enter. Like most old |)eople, he 
was fond of hearing himself talk ; and when he had no one 
to listen to him, he usually talked to himself. Frederick was 
in so happy a frame of mind, from rejoicing over the welfare 
of those he cared most about, that the fastidious nicety of 
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Kemnat’s operations was vastly amusing to him ; and he in¬ 
voluntarily placed his linger on his lip, and leaned against the 
wall, to gaze upon the silver hairs of his venerable favourite, 
and listen to his soliloquy. 

“ Never tell me,” muttered the old man, “those Luzelsteins 
are a proud race, and no good will come of tlieir being here. 
I’ll warrant me, Count Wilhelm does not forget iny darling’s 
thrust, at the tilt-yard yonder ; and, what's more, he does not 
mean to let it go unrevenged. And tlien, they have not en¬ 
rolled themselves in the list of underground demons for nothing. 
I’ll warrant it! No, no, the Secret Tribunal tells no tales. 
Well, well, that will do now : this old sword of mine has 
seen its best days, but I would not part with it fur ail that ; 
did ^t not kill the monster that turned upon my young 
prince ? ” 

“ Ay, that it did ! ” said Frederick, coming forward, and 
clapping old Kemnat on the shoulder aifectionately, “ that it 
did, my good Kemnat; and I shall be glad if 1 can ever do 
you as great a service.” 

Kemnat, who loved his former pupil as a son, was full of 
duties and observances, and more precise in his ceremonies 
towards the princes than any court calendar. He withdrew, 
with many bows, several paces in a direct line facing the 
good-natured Frederick; who, laughing heartily at the ludi¬ 
crous effect of his sudden appearance upon the old tutor, fol¬ 
lowed him close up, stretching out his hand, and saying — 
“ Come, come, Kemnat, no more ceremuny, for the love of 
the palatinate lion itself! You must sit down in that chair 
and have some conversation with me, for 1 have something to 
say to you before 1 enter the ball-room, that is blazing there 
with so many lights.” 

“ Your highness, I am ready to hear your pleasure,” re¬ 
plied Kemnat, full of those half-indulged, half-restrained 
smiles so becoming to old age ; and his grey eyes twinkled 
with real pleasure, on perceiving that his darling, as he always 
called him, to himself, had regained bis cheerful manner. 

“ Well then, sit down,” said Fredeick, throwing himself 
into the opposite chair. Kemnat obeyed mechanically ; but 
took care to withdraw his chair far from the familiarity of 
parallel lines with that of his guest, and sat bolt upright, 
in all the rigidity of courtly respect. 
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" You are growing old, Kemnat.” 

“ Yes, may it please your highness.” 

“ Why, as to that, 1 cannot say that it does exactly, though 
the older you grow the better you are, like the wine of a good 
vintage.” Kemnat made one of those incurvations, and 
uttered one of those slight ejaculations, that speak pleasure 
better than words. “ But, as 1 was saying, you are growing 
old, and you must, I think, be anxious to see your only child 
married and happy, before you can think of leaving her.” 

“ Ah! very true, prince,” said the father, touched at the 
mention of his dear Eugenia, “ that is indeed my anxious 
hope; and 1 am sure if your highness will condescend to 
point out to me the man who will make my child a good 
husband, 1 shall die contented when my time comes.” 

“ Then, Kemnat, though I claim no influence in a matter 
in which your daughter's feelings must be left to themselves, 
still 1 must say that 1 know the man who loves her dearly, 
and who will not, I think, deceive me in my high-raised ex¬ 
pectations of him. After the exhibition of the new piece of 
sculpture, that was seen by all in the castle this afternoon, 1 
need scarcely tell you that I mean RafFaello.” 

“ RaiFaello! ” exclaimed the old man, in astonishment, 
“ why it never struck me. To be sure, it is very likely that 
the young man is attached to Eugenia, for they are almost 
always together; but then I never thought of tliat, because it 
was so natural to see those who have been brought up to¬ 
gether fond of each other’s society.” 

“ Yes, we seem all to have been marvellously blind to the 
probable influence of Eugenia’s lieauty and amiable character. 
It would seem as if we all intended to place her among the 
tutelary saints of the chapel, and worship her as something 
too good to belong to this world. However, the urchin god is 
not so careless of good materials; and he has wounded the 
heart of poor RafTaello past redemption.” 

This tribute to the goodness of his beloved child was too 
much for the proud father ; and he tried in vain to dash 
away the tears that sfkrted from the fountain of paternal 
pride. “ I’sha, psha, my prince must forgive this weakness, 
in an old man who has long leaned for support and consola¬ 
tion on the dear prop of age, an afiectionate and dutiful child." 

“ Forgive it, Kemnat! 1 honour it. But now that I 
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have had this opportunity of doing justice to my friend 
Raffaello, let us drop the subject, and leave the young people 
to themselves. Come, Kemnat, come with me to the b^l- 
room ; you are dressed for a squire of dames to-night, and 1 
shall expect to see you flirting with some of the professor’s 
ladies from the world beneath.” The old man chuckled, mo¬ 
destly denied the imputation, and followed the prince to the 
magnificent saloon. • 

When Prince Frederick entered the ball-room, his eyes 
were riveted on its principal living ornament, Leonora. She 
was standing by the mantel-piece, engaged in animated con¬ 
versation with the Bishop of Mentz, and apparently discussing 
the piece of sculpture above; the design of which was evi- 
dendy intended as a feeling tribute of respect to the patriarch 
who was now no more. I shall venture to describe it on this 
account ; and I hope the delicate squeamishness of modern 
taste will not condemn it, as the production of a young and 
Germanised Italian, who did not remember ever to have seen 
the country of bis birth, the classic land of his inspiration. 

A death’s head, surmounted by an hour-glass, formed the 
base of the piece. On either side of this emblem of mor¬ 
tality were poppy plants; two of which came out from be¬ 
tween the teeth, as if to signify the eternal sleep of all- 
devouring death; for these two delicate tendrils mounted 
towards the hour-glass above, and there two serpents curled 
round them and cropped their flowers ; thus completing the 
allegory. But above all this, was the winged angel of the 
resurrection, the conqueror of death. 

In the dawn of the fifteenth century, and in an ancient 
castle of Germany, the association of ideas which such a de¬ 
sign produced was pleasing and in keeping with the spirit and 
taste of the age. Too great a refinement of execution would 
have been less striking, that is, less intelligible; therefore 
Rafiaelle’s youthful genius was the admiration of all present: 
and Leonora, as a matter of course, gave her approbation with 
the rest, envying, however, each separate tribute of particular 
praise that was addressed to the personal loveliness of the 
angel statue. Neither Raifaello nor Eugenia was in the room. 
Rafiaello was an artist and a lover; and he nervously forbore 
to witness the criticism of his work or his mistress; few, 
however, knew that the angel was on earth. 
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Frederick now walked towards the bishop, and requested to 
be formally presented to his fair antagonist in argqpient, and 
be allowed to espouse her side of the question, be it what it 
might. 

This easy flow of gallantry was somewhat new in the grave 
prince ; but we must trace it back to old Kemnat’s apartment, 
and rejoice in the relief it afibrded to the individual himself. 
Leonor2 was enchanted by the ardent gaze of her intended 
victim, and allowed one of nature's most felicitous expressions 
to light up her features. We may be sure that neither study 
nor apparel was spared on so important an occasion ; and if 
we could only look at some of Titian’s costumes of the flf> 
teenth century, we might fancy some slight approach to one or 
other of them in the tasteful dress of Leonora. 

1 shall venture to describe it, without being as minute as it 
deserves. The exterior robe was of rich purple velvet, edged 
with a brocade of gold and rosettes of pearl; beneath it was 
a white quilted satin petticoat, with the same brocade pattern, 
the pearl rosettes being exchanged for large purple flowers be¬ 
longing to the unearthly gardens of imagination ; long loose 
sleeves left the moulded arm all possible freedom, and enor¬ 
mous bracelets of many-coloured stones, weighed on the taper 
wrists ; the rich brown hair was plaited in numerous bands, 
and strings of pearls bound it round the beauteous bead. 
The rounded form and warm complexion of the fair bride’s- 
maid were seen to the greatest possible advantage in this cos¬ 
tume, of which incontestable verity no one was more thoroughly 
convinced than herself. And let us allow full scope to Fre¬ 
derick’s rapturous contemplation ; for how could be guess that 
so perfect a temple had been sullied by an impure thought ? 
Yes ! let beauty enslave the eyes, but immaculate goodness 
alone can fix the heart. The triumph of fair looks, without 
the enduring stamp of innate worth, is the ignie fatuus that 
leads us on through the night of early passion, hut fades 
before the daylight of conviction. We must not therefore 
blame the ingenious Frederick for falling desperately in love 
with the object before him. He had scarcely a thought or a 
look to bestow on any one else. His sister-in-law elect, with 
all the quick-sighttidness of woman, saw how much he was 
struck with the new beauty of the court, and began to rally 
him playfully on his various inattentions to the rest of the 
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party. She invited him to dance with her, and then made 
him over to Leonora, enjoying the expedient which had made 
it impossible for Frederick longer to refuse. The prince’ 
smiled at the trick, and sacrificed his consistency to the 
witcheries of a splendid ball-room, and the contagion of 
beauty’s smiles and music’s sounds. 

When the dance was in full career, UaiFaello ventured to 
steal into the room, certain of being unnoticed, and anxious 
to watch the graceful movements of her, whom he thought of 
seeing there, the partner of some one for the time more for¬ 
tunate than himself. But the concentrating power of a lover’s 
eye will turn with instant disappointment from the most 
thronged crowd of loveliness, seeing with a single glance that 
the only one it wished to find is absent. 

llaffaello thus immediately discovered that Eugenia was not 
in the Rittersaal; and he quickly moved towards old Kemnat 
to inquire the reason of so unusual an absence. “ To say 
the truth,” replied old Kemnat, “it is the very thing 1 cannot 
account for myself ; and I have been ogling one of her high¬ 
ness's pages for the last hour, to make him come over to me 
that 1 might ask him ; hut the careless young caperer is 
pleased to disobey me.” 

Need we say that a lover’s fears are as prompt as his glance 
is rapid, and that they do a world of imaginary mischiefs in 
their lightning course ? 

RafiTaello sufiTered all the tortures of suspense, and was on 
the point of gliding from the room, when Margaret of Savoy 
espied him, and beckoned him to her. Alarmed at being dis¬ 
covered, the young Italian hesitatingly approached the august 
group. “ Tins is our artist,” said Margaret to the bishop, 
“ and 1 am anxious to know if he can account for the pro¬ 
longed absence of the fair lady of his insjiiration.” 

Rafiaello was suiqirised and confounded at this palpable in¬ 
ference ; and for the first moment since the comidetion of his 
favourite work, he feared he might have offended the lovely 
being whom he had thought to honour. A vivid flush 
told the quick passage of this harrowing thought across the 
chamber of the mind. He said, in an under tone, “ 1 fear, 
your highness, that my too presumptuous likeness keeps the 
more angelic image from the room.” 

“ Very probable,” exclaimed the princess, good-naturedly 
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amused at the lover’s high-flown-style. “ Hugo,” said she to 
the careless little page who would not pay any attention to the 
nods, winks, and contortions of old Kemuat, “go to the 
Gloriette chamber, inquire for the young lady Eugenia, and 
say that I desire her immediate presence.” 

Can my reader consent to the violent charm of contrast ? 
Exchange the glare of hundreds of wax-tapers, for the moon¬ 
light Taf that stole through the beautiful window of the old 
Gloriette, and give up the glowing Leonora for the pale beau¬ 
tiful girl that was leaning on her hand, over the marble table, 
which she could remember as far back as when she was not 
able to reach its margin ? 

It is after all a great relief to follow the conceited little 
page, however sorry we may be that his message should dis¬ 
turb Eugenia’s reverie. 

“Oh, how dreadful!” exclaimed Eugenia when the page 
had closed the door; “ how dreadful to be gazed at by every 
one, and called, in mockery, ‘ the angel! ’ Rafiaello, Raffaello, 
what made you think of giving me so painful a distinction 

It must be owned that Eugenia’s present trial was formi¬ 
dable to a puve-ininded^and modest girl; but let us admit, nor 
do dishonour to even her modest mind, that after a few mo¬ 
ments' reflection, the natural dignity of an elevated spirit con¬ 
trolled the weaker fears of her nature, and that she walked 
towards the spacious door-way with a composed yet unassum¬ 
ing step. AV^e may imagine tlie calmed serenity of her fea¬ 
tures ; the delicacy of her complexion, unbreathed upon by 
the heated air of the ball-room ; her simple dress too, white 
as the coronet of roses which lay as gracefully on her head as 
if Nature’s hand had dropped it there; and to please the fancy 
of Margaret, many of the long natural ringlets were suffered 
to fall down upon her beautiful shoulders; in short, she looked 
very much like a bright visitant from the world above. 

She gently opened the half of the massive door; and Kem- 
nat, who had coaxed himself round to that part of the rooir 
as soon as he saw Hugo sent on his mission, stood ready 
to conduct his daughter to the foot of the temporary throne 
that had been erected for the princess. Eugenia might scarcely 
have contrived to reach it alone, but the glad face of her 
father restored her confidence, and she approached her august 
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mistress like one of those fairy clouds that seem to wait upon 
the moon. 

Margaret received her in her usual gracious manner, and 
pointed to a small stool that was near the recess occupied hy 
the throne. Eugenia was glad to find herself seated in so 
quiet a nook, and began to survey the scene before her with 
evident pleasure. The dancing now ceased; and Prince 
Frederick led Leonora to her seat, by the side of the princess, 
on a lower platform of the dais. Leonora involuntarily 
started when she saw Kemnat's daughter so near her; and 
Frederick recognising the playful associate of his childhood, 
looking more ethereal than I have described her, suddenly 
thought that he could not pay a more welcome or appropriate 
compliment to his young protege Raffaello, or gratify the feel¬ 
ings of his old tutor so effectually, as by continuing his sudden 
dancing propensity in favour of Eugenia. He therefore, to 
the indignation of Leonora and her brothers, absolutely vouch¬ 
safed to solicit the young lady’s hand as his partner in the 
dance. Nothing can be more distressing than a mark of 
attention to which we think we are not entitled ; and the 
trembling girl looked hesitation and amazement at the prince 
and Margaret. But Margaret, very much pleased at what she 
thought a well-timed compliment to herself, in the selection 
of her favourite for the highest honour of the festival, imme¬ 
diately said aloud, “ Right, right, prince ; we will allow you 
to break your resolution a second time; I want to see Eugenia 
dance to-night.” 

We know that there was another person in the room who 
had long wished for the same gratification ; and when he saw 
the sweet flower of his fancy led forth by his gracious prince, 
his heart beat all its pulsations twice over, and he felt that he 
had never been so happy before. 

Oh ! love, thou exquisite mischief—what disguised poisons 
dost thou mix with the cup of life! What steals the maiden 
blushes from Eugenia’s cheeks, and leaves them like trans¬ 
parent alabaster ? And then again the eloquent blood comes 
back, in buoyant and agitated movement, to tell the tale of 
every new and thrilling emotion concealed within her heart. 
Her cold and tremulous hand rested in the friendly pressure 
of the prince’s; and Eugenia seeming to herself to dream, 
swam through the graceful dance with all the touching ele- 
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gance and facility of motion, which one trnly exquisite feel¬ 
ing will infallibly give to every look and minor impulse. 

She seemed torn for that one hour; then only to have 
lived, and to have wished for death when its last moment flew 
away! And poor Raifaello! Was he destined to awaken 
this unbidden allegiance of the heart’s most sacred feelings ? 
Had Eugenia ever heanl him declare the passion tliat he 
chciishiM more than life ? He never told her that he loved 
her ; and she never thought of him in any other light than in 
that of an affectionate brother. 

But she lovetl! —fondly, timidly, intensely, and—hope¬ 
lessly ! The blameless boundings of her virgin heart were 
known however only to herself, and she hushed them into 
silent adoration. It was happiness enough to the disinterested 
Eugenia, to see the noble object of all these feelings the pride 
and glory of the jialatinate; to listen to the warm incense of 
praise which the people sent up from their grateful hearts; 
and hear or conjecture the benevolent sentiments of the youth¬ 
ful sovereign. 

We will not disturb her self-devotion, but we must fed for 
Kaffaello, when the following morning brought to his inex¬ 
perienced heart the cruel certainty, that Eugenia did not love 
him. 

But we may not pause upon his sorrows, they may be in¬ 
fectious ; and at any rate we must hasten on to their termina¬ 
tion. 1 shall leave the glittering tournament undescribed; 
and merely say that haughty words passed between Count 
Wilhdra and Prince Frederick, which must have ended in an 
immediate combat, had not his brother’s marriage, on the 
very same morning, restrained the prince’s burning indigna¬ 
tion. Louis had revealed his ardent wish that Frederick 
should help him to support the weight of the administration, 
and he had consented to do so. The brothers therefore 
might be called joint-electors ; and no one will doubt the fact 
of one of them being merely nominal. It was Frederick who 
reigned, and Louis who gladly withdrew from aflTairs so un¬ 
congenial with his disposition. Many important improve¬ 
ments were begun in the castle, and the foundation of the 
grand eastern tower laid; that beautiful and stupendous ruin, 
which says a thousand inarticulate things to us as we gaxe 
upon it in mournful admiration. 
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And now let us suppose many months to have been shrouded 
in the past. Let us see the happy Louis wrapt up in th^ 
new charms of married life, anticipating the proud joys of a 
parent, and delighted with the success of his brother in all 
his negotiations and improvements. Let us turn from a tale 
of guilt that was whispered about the court, respecting the 
sudden illness and very necessary absence of Leonora of Lu- 
zelstein, and see her return to the castle, hoping to conceal the 
temporary cause of both from all mortal observation. 

But tWe was no secret that Kemnat could not work out 
of its place, and the unerring aim of hatred fixed a just stain 
upon the character of Leonora. It was not however judged 
necessary to make^t public; and Frederick, the former cap¬ 
tive of her beauty, and the avowed suitor for her hand, con¬ 
tented himself with renouncing all claim to so high a honour 
—for private reasons. 

We are not to suppose that he could do this with impunity. 
The brothers of Leonora were now her sole protectors, for the 
old count was dead. Still, as Frederick had duly given in his 
resignation to the hand of the lady herself, and scandal was 
already stalking on, the affair was too delicate to render a 
public challenge expedient. Moreover the two young counts 
had made preparations for throwing off the authority of the 
electors altogether. It would have been folly, therefore, to 
have precipitated matters. Private assassination seemed to 
minds like theirs not only the safest but the best medium of 
revenge; and the enraged and degraded Leonora heard the 
proposition without one pang of regret. 

One lovely moonlight evening, when the first fall of snow 
had covered the earth with dazzling white, Frederick and 
Baffaello were watched by a hooded villain, as they walked 
together along the mountain road that leads to the Wolf’s 
Brun. The prince was talking of various plans for the forti¬ 
fication of the castle, and trying at intervals to sound the 
depths of his friend's melancholy. A favourite mastiff was 
the companion of their walk, and it was fortunate for the 
prince that the faithful animal was more alive to treachery 
than himself or even his companion. 

A low growl from the dog made Raffaello suddenly turn 
round; and the next instant he sprang forward to receive in 
his arm the bullet intended for bis prince’s heart. The dog 
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had also made a movement as instantaneous, by leaping upon 
the breast of the assassin, and thus slightly changing his aim 
‘and bringing him to the ground as soon as the short gun was 
discharged. There was no time for wonderment, llaffaello 
fell into the prince’s arms, apparently lifeless, the instant he 
turned round; and the murderer’s choking curses and the 
fierce triumph of the dog that held him down, explained the 
whole liransaction in a moment. Fortunately Frederick had 
his hunting horn at his breast; and trusting to the immense 
strength of the mastiff, he still held with one arm the bleed¬ 
ing Itody of his friend, and blew a loud shrill blast that echoed 
in a thousand mountain voices. Fortunately there were some 
straggling soldiers near. Hearing the shot, and then the horn, 
they rushed to the spot, in the expectation of finding some 
one of the bristly savages of the wood ‘tmggling* with the 
huntsman. 

As soon as Frederick heard footsteps, he called aloud, to 
hasten the approach of the soldiers, whose shouts he recog¬ 
nized. The foremost of them was a young lieutenant to 
whom he was much attached. “ Here is treachery,” exclaimed 
the prince, “ my friend llaffaello is I fear mortally wounded; 
do you support him, Otho, and let me see whom we have 
here.” 

“ God forbid!" screamed Otho, in utter disobedience; anti 
darting on tlie prostrate villain, he instantly dispatched him. 
At the same moment, the faithful dog dropt dead on the 
ground: the assassin, whose throat he had seized, had buried 
his poniard in the side of the poor animal, who still held him 
in the grasp of death to the last moment of his own existence. 

“ It is Huberto, the squire of Count Wilhelm Von Luzel- 
stein,” cried Otho, looking into the dead man’s face. 

“ 1 thought as much, replied the prince, making immediate 
arrangements for the conveyance of Raffaello to the castle, and 
giving an order to one of the soldiers to summon tlie most 
celebrated surgeon of the town to the assistance of his friend. 

A few heavy sighs and a slight shuddering assured Frede¬ 
rick that Raffaello still lived; but the distance to the castle 
appeared interminable, until they fairly laid down the precious 
burthen in the apartment of old Kcmnat. We must not 
dwell on the mingled consternation, rage, and sorrow, of its 
ancient and respectable inhabitant, nor say how often he 
» 1> 4 
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quoted big own foresight of the base designs of the Luzel- 
steins. 

The grief and affectionate attentions of Eugenia were an' 
admirable contrast to the useless garrulity of the old man. 
When RaffaeUo’s corpse-like countenance first met her glance, 
she felt that she could have loved him for his brave devotion 
to the prince; nay she half reproached herself for refusing to 
unite her destiny with one who was capable of such gbnerous 
friendship towards the real idol of her heart. But alas ! how 
quickly did this generous feeling vanish before the contempla¬ 
tion of Frederick himself, who was watching the operations 
of the surgeon with an interest so intent. “He loves the 
friends of his early youth ! ” whispered Eugenia to herself. 

Happily Raffaello’s wound was not dangerous, and time 
and quiet only were wanting to restore him again to health. 
He was carefully removed to his own apartment, which joined 
that of his prince; and Frederick gave up his few hours of 
leisure to the sick bed of his friend. 

The obvious treachery of the counts of Luzelstcin, and the 
failure of their nefarious purpose, brought on the explosion 
which they thought was to free them from their allegiance and 
dependence. But they little knew the talent of the hero whom 
they defied, and still less could they judge of the enthusiasm of 
the soldiers he led on to victory. 

Frederick reviewed his troops in the large square of the 
town of Heidelberg allotted to parade: it is the very spot now 
occupied by the museum and other buildings. A procession 
of the Carmelite monks came slowly from their monastery, 
the gloomy walls of which then occupied the whole of the 
Carl’s Platz. They came, headed by their crafty superior, to 
bless the enterprise of the morrow. Father Paulus had, how¬ 
ever, some very contrary design to this ; and after the ceremony 
of the review was over, he endeavoured to sound the feelings of 
some of the officers towards the prince their commander. Care¬ 
ful and cunning as he was, something escaped from him of so 
doubtful and sinister a nature, as to alarm the loyal bosom of 
young Otho of Gemmingen and his brother Adolphus. They 
accordingly gave the hint to the wary Kemnat ; and the old 
guardian’s apprehensions were so much roused, as to make him 
almost insist upon the constant personal attendance of the two 
young officers in question upon the prince, even to their sleep¬ 
ing in tile same room with him, Frederick’s resolute mind 
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rejected all these precautions; but the entreaties of Louis and 
^ Margaret made him yield. 

The morrow broke in delicate and roseate streaks upon the 
mountain valleys. A white frost covered the trees, that seemed 
to tremble with their icy foliage; long crystals hung from the 
rocks in a thousand fantastic shapes, varying the dark shades 
of their many-coloured patches of moss and herbage; and the 
whole scene presented an aspect of winter loveliness scarcely 
inferior to the verdant richness of its summer dress. 

The gallant prince, attended by his chivalrous suite, rode 
upon a Moorish steed of exquisite shape and fine action ; but 
the noble bearing of the rider was alone observed or thought of 
by those he left behind in the castle, as long as they might dis¬ 
tinguish his suit of black armour and the dark plume waving 
on his helm. The brilliant pageant moved away, gazed on by 
poor Raffaello, who now regretted his wound and subsequent 
illness for the first time. But the approaching confinement of 
the electress created a divided interest; and an infant prince 
was born before the maiden victory of his uncle Frederick. 

The unfortunate infant, who brings the greatest of calamities 
with it as the first anecdote of its existence, is an object of 
most painful sympathy. One hardly knows whether most to 
regret its birth, or compassionate its motherless condition. It 
is placed in its father’s arms as the immediate cause of death to 
its other parent. He cannot all at once love it; he must from 
the earliest moment pity it; and then. Time’s soothing unction 
opens bis heart, and he may, in the end, doat upon the in¬ 
nocent and helpless being. 

It was at least thus with our wretched Louis. It has been 
already shown how unequal he was to bear the weight of grief; 
and so dreadful a shock as the death of the electress was over¬ 
whelming. He was seized with a violent fever, and thus 
spared the consciousness of all the sad ceremonies that were 
taking place. 

The most distressing form and idea of death must be replete 
with minute and harrowing details; and the mourner would 
do well to avoid all such aggravations. Death is mysterious ; 
and its shadowy form is its best relief; it is a sleep — a trans¬ 
lation ; the beloved one is taken away from you; she exists 
elsewhere; she is no more on earth, she is in heaven; she 
lives there! She is not dead ; you may talk to her, think of 
her, pray to her ; and feel that she hears and answers ! But 
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the narrow prison of the coffin and the grave seems to limit, 
stifle, and destroy all that is ideal in death. 

Frederick heard of his brother’s affliction and illness at the 
same moment; but he could not fly to console him. He had 
already defeated his enemies, but he was determined to make 
the haughty counts his prisoners; and to humble every vassal 
who had joined in their rebellion. He wrote to Rafiaello, 
begging him to be constantly with the elector. 

Louis had passed through all the distressing stages of fever, 
and now sank into a state of weakness, bordering on inanition ; 
he had, as a matter of course, the best medical advice that 
could be procured ; but it was necessary that one watchful eye 
should always be upon him, and the faithful Italian seldom 
closed his. 

Four weeks after the death of the dectress, the physicians 
declared that life was at its lowest ebb, and that the succeeding 
night must determine the fate of the sovereign. During the 
night he was to take the roost i>owerfuI stimulants and opiates, 
alternately ; but tlie greatest judgment and decision were ne¬ 
cessary in the person who should administer them. Not one 
of the physicians would undertake the heavy responsibility 
alone; and it was evident that together they would never come 
to the same conclusion, at the same moment; and a moment, 
even, might be of consequence in such a case, llaftaello, the 
delegate, as it were, of Prince Frederick, and tlie constant at¬ 
tendant on the sick Louis, did not hesitate to incur this further 
trial of his strength; he clearly understood the situation of 
the patient; and like all persons of strong minds, in similar 
situations, he had more confidence in himself than in any 
one else. 

The castle was silent as the sleeping infant in its nurse’s 
arms. None but the selfish could sleep on such a night; 
and with the exception of the Lady Leonora and her attend¬ 
ants, every eye was waking. 

Ratfaello was, of course, alone in the sick chamber ; and let 
it not seem incredible, if 1 say, that he could not feel anxiety. 
The immense exertion, the utmost tension of nerve and thought 
permitted no emotion to ruffle his equanimity ; therefore, when 
he saw the light of life just tremUing in its socket, he me¬ 
chanically poured the stimulants down the patient’s throat; 
and when the livid flame of fever began to flash upon the 
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cheek and scorch the lip, he calmly and instantly gave the 
opiate. 

In this manner the young man passed the eventful night. 
It was five o’clock in the morning ; the elector was peacefully 
sleeping! he had done so for the last two hours. Oh! luxury 
of success ! Raffaello could not support it ; he felt the dan¬ 
gerous trial which he had sustained, when it* excitement had 
passeif away; and he fainted in his chair by the bed-side. But 
the exquisite sense of hearing retained some of its vibrations ; 
and a heavy sigh from Louis was the restorative for his 
attendant. Just at that moment a bright gleam of sunshine 
rushed into the room through the door that some rash hand 
had ventured to open. It was poor old Kemnat, whose fears 
had become insupportable after listening at the key hole for 
upwards of an hour, witliout hearing even a breath. Eugenia, 
too, had stolen from her watch beside the baby’s cradle, and 
left the door of the chamber ajar. In taking one precaution 
she omittixl another, for when the little thing awoke, and 
uttered its piercing cry, it was impossible that the sound 
should not enter at the half open door of the sick room. 

Oh, happy sound—the father’s heart hears it! Louis 
opened his eyes; Raffaello's almost started from his head; 
Kemnat shut his clo.se, as if he would not witness the mis¬ 
chief he hatl done; tlie agony of the moment was fearful! 
Eugenia grasped her father’s arm, and stood trembling by his 
side. Again the infant sent its wailing appeal to the elector ; 
he was awake — he heard it—a few moments and then—“My 
child, my child! give it to me, give it to me,” exclaimed poor 
Louis. 

Holy Nature, this was thy remedy! The babe was brought, 
and laid in its father’s arms ; he feebly pressed it to him, and 
burst into tears. Every one else wept, but tried to smodier 
their sobbings. “ Raffaello,” at length said the elector, 
faintly, “ place it by my side, and let roe sleep again.” 

The elector recovered rapidly ; and the triumphant return 
of his brother Frederick, sumamed, on this occasion, “ The 
Victorious,” tended not a little to accelerate the languid beatings 
of a care-worn heart. 

The Counts Von Luzelstein were compelled to do public 
homage at the castle, together with other revolted vassals; 
Frederick, too, had strengthened the electoral throne by new 
and important alliances and friendships. The future Charles 
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the Fifth was on terms of the greatest intimacy with our hero ; 
and time had much in store for him. He might then safely 
defy every thing but treachery ; that loathsome thing which ' 
stalks abroad unseen, and darkens with its shadow a whole 
vista of glory. 

After the submission of the counts, they returned to their 
castle, to plot against the life of their generous conqueror. 

“ Let us have no more to do with private assassination, Wil> 
hdm,” said Heinrick, the younger, to his brother. “ Huberto, 
to wit," gloomily replied the elder ; “ no,— I will employ no 
more bungling cowards; I have a surer way for bringing down 
my game, 1 flatter myself.” 

“ The Secret Tribunal ? ” 

“ Ay, to be sure; we were dunces in presuming to act in¬ 
dependently of it; and we have been severely punished for it, 

I think. But 1 am not Count Wilhelm Von Luzelstein if 1 
suffer the disgrace of yesterday to go unrevenged; and here I 
pledge myself, in die name of the Holy Tribunal itself, not to 
sleep, nor eat, nor drink, until 1 have devised my plan of 
ruin.” 

“ Our sister will help us in that, I believe,” maliciously 
added Heinrick. 

" Don’t speak of her, Heinrick,” replied Wilhelm, with deep 
emphasis. 

Early the next morning the two brothers left the castle on 
horseback, and unattended. AVe shall not accompany them, 
though we are bound to tell the particulars of their mysterious 
journey. 

“ I accuse Frederick, Count Palatine, of detestable heresy, 
and of a secret compact with the Evil Spirit, to whom he has 
sold his immortal soul, for the assurance of continued success 
and victory; and to the truth of this 1 pledge myself, as a 
member of the Holy Tribunal, and hold myself in readiness to 
avenge the same upon the body of the delinquent, in such 
manner as shall be judged fit and expedient by the present as¬ 
sembly.” So saying. Count Wilhelm placed his iron gauntlet 
on the table that stood in the midst of the gloomy cave where 
the Secret Tribunal held its sittings. As soon as he had 
retired to his seat. Count Heinrick came forward, and repeated 
the same ceremony. 

The decision of the tribunal was consistent with its awful 
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and clever system of entrapping its victims, and we shall see 
how nearly successful it proved. 

The baptism of the young prince was to be celebrated by a 
tournament ; and this was made known by proclamation, in¬ 
viting all valiant knights to feats of chivalry. 

The splendid residence of the electors was not likely to be 
empty when the friendly voice of invitation was abroad. 

Thd feasting, hunting, and tilting went gaily forward ; 
many illustrious strangers were present, and some amongst 
them, in the mysterious spirit of the times, claimed the privi¬ 
lege of incognito. This was readily granted, and religiously 
observetl; it even gave a flavour to the entertainment, and 
joy flowed on in an unchecked channel. Louis was once more 
himself; the variety of the scene had raised his spirits, and 
the young heir to the palatinate had his full share of credit in 
restoring his father to health and enjoyment. 

Two valiant knights were particularly distinguished by the 
elector on this occasion. They displayed each day some new 
munificence, and paid the most marked attention to Louis. 
Many conjectures were started by the* inquisitive household, 
as to who they might be, but their largess silenced each ser¬ 
vile tongue; and the credulous retainers whispered that they 
were foreign princes at the least. Louis himself inclined to 
the same opinion ; and under its influence exerted himself to 
add to the honourable reception and attendance of his dis¬ 
guised guests. 

The week was nearly over, but the last day of it was to be 
celebrated by tlie most splendid tournament that had yet taken 
place. The palm of knighthood anil chivalry was to be con¬ 
tested, and the fortunate winner who should maintain himself 
against all the five opponents who were to challenge him was 
to choose the queen of beauty from the glowing galaxy before 
him. 

Each manly bosom beat high, each woman's heart swelled 
in anxiety and pride, when the auspicious morning stole into 
brightness and smiled on the glittering scene. 

The Place d’Armes was the arena ; numerous galleries were 
fitted up on the western and southern sides for the ladies; and 
a superb pavilion was to contain the elector and his court. 

There was great bustle in the court-yard ; horses and 
armour were undergoing all kinds of examination and correc¬ 
tion by the careful squires; but the six knights were all to 
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depend upon their own caprices for armorial hearings and de¬ 
vices j and their various accoutrements were to be a profound 
secret to all ; their very horses were to be chosen promiscu¬ 
ously, as each challenger left the drawbridge. 

The castle beU struck ten. Immediately after a loud and 
cheerful flourish announced the approach of the first knight. 

Now he who first entered the lists was to be considered the 
challenging knight, and to try his fortune with the othVr five 
separately; if he fell, his conqueror Ihust challenge the re¬ 
maining four ; and so on, until but one remained. 

The successful champion of knighthood and beauty was to 
receive a golden-hilted sword from the hand of the elector, 
bearing on its point a coronet of silver roses for the brow of the 
fair queen whom he should select to do tlie honours of the 
ball-room for that evening. 

To add to the imposing effect of this concluding day, a 
fairy bridge had been thrown across the moat, from the large 
Gothic windows of the Kaisersaal, the beautiful hall in Rodolf’s 
ancient building. The ladies were to reach their galleries by 
this device ; and, as the herald’s trumpet gave the rignal, the 
fair creatures stepped delicately forth in all the pride of con¬ 
scious loveliness. 

Eugenia’s modesty made her almost the last in the train. 
Leonora de Luzelstein headed it. Louis now entered the pavi¬ 
lion with his immediate attendants. Kemnat was not excluded 
we may be sure; he had lately taken upon himself the office 
and dignity of historiographer, and the old man looked more 
important than usual. 

'The six heralds were now seen making the circuit of the 
tilt-yard at full gallop. They performed this evolution several 
times ; and at length, he who had been foremost all along, 
leaped the barrier at the entrance, and curbing the noble 
amimal he rode, planted himself in the very centre of tlie yard, 
and bowed gallantly to the elector. 

“ Your message, sir,” said Louis, returning the salutation. 

“ I am here in the name of the knight of the white-rose 
wreath, to defy to mortal combat, in the cause of chivalry and 
beauty, any five knights who shall accept the challenge.” 

A herald beneath tlie pavilion now blew his trumpet, on a 
signal given by the elector. He then spoke : 

“ A gallant knight, bearing tlie device of the white-rose 
wreath, hath defied to deadly combat any five knights who 
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shall separately accept his challenge; there are many brave 
nobles present, let their heralds appear.” 

• Upon this the other five heralds, all abreast, leaped over 
the barrier, and blew the scornful note of acceptance. 

“ Y our titles, gentleracu,” said the elector’s herald. 

“ I am the messenger of him who carries the lion’s mane 
for his device.” 

“ And I of him who bears the golden sword. ’ 

“ My master defies death, and takes its emblem.” 

“ Ami mine,” said the fourth, “ is of the bleeding heart.” 

There was a pause; the herald of the court looked at the 
fifth herald, expecting him to speak, but he remained silent. 

“ And jou, sir, whom may you represent?” 

“ My master wears the plain shield, and is the nameless 
knight.” 

The herald looked up tuwa|^ls Louis, as if doubtful of his 
allowing this title. 

“ It wiU do, it will do,” quickly ejaculated Louis. “■ My 
friends and guests are at liberty to assume or disavow what¬ 
ever they please; and the nameless kpight may win a name 
this very morning. Sound the trumpet, and let the knight of 
the white-rose wreath appear.” 

As the last note rushed through the air, a noble figure, well 
mounted, stood at the entrance of the tilt-yard ; the barrier 
was instantly withdrawn, and the champion walked his superb 
and restless charger to the appointed stand, taking care to 
salute the elector as he turned and backed into it. 

Numerous armed knights now entered, and filed off to the 
eastern side of the yard, and drew up their horses abreast; 
each was attended by his squire, and the whole was a goodly 
array. 

The herald of him of the white-rose wreath now blew a 
triumphant jwal, which made the castle rocks ring. 

The knight of the death’s head galloped into the tilt-yard— 
and his herald answered the challenger’s defiance. 

“ Forward !” exclaimed Louis, animated by the approach¬ 
ing hostilities. 

How many female bosoms were beating! How much cu¬ 
riosity was excited! But the disguise of the two knights was 
complete ; their armour was new, and no one could say who 
either was. 

Eugenia’s heart told her that her hero would be there ; the 
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being of her worship — for she did not venture to think she 
could love him, she only knew that she could love no other. 
The image of the princely Frederick was shrined within her * 
inmost thoughts. It was her essence and her life, and nothing 
but a broken heart might tell her secret. It is true that me¬ 
lancholy had touched each sweet expression of her face, but 
heavenly beauty still seemed to plead against its own despair. 

Without knowing the intended distinction of the* victor 
knight, Eugenia had innocently crowned herself with a wreath 
of roses. She had remembered that her last mistress had 
chosen it for her, as the ornament best adapted to her unspoiled 
graces ; but it was a most unfortunate decoration on the present 
occasion. 

The moment that the Lady Leonora (now Countess von 
Luzelstein) saw the sword and silver wreath lying on the vel¬ 
vet cushion in front of the elcc^r’s pavilion, with the words, 

“ To the victor knight,” embroidered upon it, she turned 
quickly round to the ladies of the court who were standing 
nearest to her, and exclaimed, “ There is one here who in¬ 
tends to bespeak the jvreatb for herself, 1 think; and pro¬ 
bably the Fraulein Eugenia knows who her champion yonder 
is?" 

At this moment the elector gave the final signal, and the 
two knights rushed to the attack. He of the wreath performed 
the various preparatory manoeuvres with grace and steadiness, 
and seemed rather to be amusing himself with the finesse of 
his art than hazarding his life and reputation. 

The death’s head knight showed some impatience. His 
movements were sudden, though he displayed nearly equal 
skill. Still a certain restlessness and eagerness to take advan¬ 
tage of any slight unguardedness, on the part of his opponent, 
looked vindictive. 

At length the horse of the first stumbled, and the latter 
charged furiously and wounded die other in the side. This 
was enough to rouse the spirit and prowess of the cham¬ 
pion ; he suddenly wheeled round, and came at once upon 
the flank of his adversary’s horse, who reared, and fell back 
upon bis wounded rider. The shock was tremendous. Every 
one thought that the knight of the death’s head must be 
crushed to pieces, but the spirit of evil could not so readily 
part with one of his agents. 

The gallant champion, considering this an unfair chance in 
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the knightly game, dismounted, and ran to help the prostrate 
chevalier from the ground j but the fallen ruffian seized the 
"offered hand with a strong grasp, and simidtaneously attempted 
to thrust his dagger to the heart of his brave conqueror. The 
knight of the wreath did not suspect treachery, but his activity 
saved him from it; he sprang back several paces, and snatch* 
ing the light battle-axe that hung at bis side, he darted for¬ 
ward afld aimed a steady blow at the loathsome image on the 
assassin’s casque. The spectators were breathless. The stroke 
loosened the joints of the visor, and levelled the offender to 
the ground. 

“ Enough, enough ! ” louilly exclaimed the elector. “ Re¬ 
move the vanquished knight, and let the gallant champion be 
more worthily matched.” 

Two attendant squires now approached the knight, who had 
been stunned, but not seriously injured. They lifted him 
from the ground; and they, and only they, saw, through the 
loosened visor, the sallow features of Count Wilhelm von Lu- 
zelstein. A tent was at hand, and surgical attendance; and 
the herald of the death’s head dismissed <he squires, and closed 
the hangings on his crest-fallen lord. We will leave them. 

The cheerful herald now approached his noble master, doing 
the double duty of squire; he examined the trappings of the 
horse, buckled on such parts as had been thrown into disorder, 
examined the edge of the battle-axe, and replaced it in the 
knight’s belt. A messenger soon entered the pavilion, to tell 
the elector that the vanquished knight was unhurt. 

“ So much the better,” replied he, with heat: “ it would 
have been a pity that the blood of such a caitiff should have 
stained the honour of a brave knight." 

The champion bowed gracefully; the Lady Leonora was 
observed to turn deadly pale, but a flush of anger soon re¬ 
placed the livid hue. Eugenia’s bo.som throbbed, — “ Could 
it — oh! could it be f was it indeed he?" No one heard 
these aspirations of the maiden’s heart. 

The court herald gave the signal for renewed combat; the 
champion again entered the lists. But we must not minutely 
detail how he of the lion’s mane, the golden sword, and the 
bleeding heart, each and ail were discomfited. This was not 
done, however, without much exertion and some risk; and the 
blood was seen trickling through the various crevices of the 
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brave knight’s armour, while he withdrew for assistance and 
refreshment to a tent close by. In the interval, however, old 
Kemnat came within earshot of the elector, and said, in a low 
tone, — 

“ Your highness’s pardon! But surely the champion 
knight can be no other than-” 

“ Hush ! ” said the elector, “ wound not his fame by 
breathing the name he is pleased to honomr in obscurityt” 

Kemnat bowed and retired ; but the idea of the nameless 
knight gave him great uneasiness, he knew not why. 

The champion returned; the ladies hastened to the front of 
the galleries ; the by-standing knights leaped on their horses; 
the court herald and the champion’s blew tlie note of defiance, 
and the herald of the nameless knight answered it. The knight 
followed. He was dressed in plain black armour, and without 
plumes, but his elegant figure and graceful bearing were only 
the more conspicuous. 

The combat was begun: the champion rode a new horse, 
and the last of his opponents was as well mounted as himself. 
The spirited animals .seemed identified with the skilful riders 
who directed their movements ; the white foam dashed from 
their mouths, tlieir eyes were fire, and their necks a ram{>art. 
The elector was enchanted with the gallant bearing of both 
knights, and seemed to forget the possibility of danger to 
either party, in the contemplation of this masterly display of 
art, in an exercise which he appreciated in theory, but of 
which he did not envy the practice. 

It was beautiful! it seemed as if the very clash of sword or 
spear had a distinct and regulated music. 'The ladies waved 
their scarfs and handkerchiefs. Eugenia involuntarily clasped 
her cold hands together, and felt a dizziness creepinij over her 
brain ; Leonora looked on contemptuously; and old Kemnat 
opened his mouth wide, until the dry air parched his tongue 
and throat. 

At length the champion’s spear wounded the nameless 
knight’s horse in the neck ; the animal was thrown back upon 
its haunches, and its rider sprang to the ground before it fell. 
The noble conqueror leaped from his, to meet the knight on 
equal terms. A murmur of approbation ran through the 
stately row of armed nobles, and the gallant combatants vied 
with each other in activity and skill. 
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At length a smothered groan from the deep chest of the 
champion told how much he was suffering from various slight 
wounds and over exertion. This sound seemed to electrify the 
nameless knight: he sprang back several paces and gracefully 
dropt upon his knee, laying down his sword before him. The 
champion, astonished at this sudden relinquishment of combat, 
drew back in his turn, and looked towards the pavilion for an 
explanation, pointing witli his sword to the immovable knight, 
who seemed a bended statue cased in steel. 

" How is this? what may this mean, sir knight? ” eagerly 
asked the elector. Upon this the nameless knight started on his 
feet, threw up his visor, and rushed into the arms of his late 
opponent. 

All was now confusion. The nobles, squires, heralds, all 
came forward; the elector himself, preceded by the page Hugo, 
carrying the velvet cushion and its glittering ornaments, and 
followed by his impatient train, left the pavilion and entered 
the tilt-yard. But old Kcmnat was there before him. The 
prince, the prince ! I knew it, I knew it!" shouted the over¬ 
joyed old man, with a hundred extravagant gesticulations. 

“ AVhich, who, which is the prince ? What prince ? ” asked 
Louis and twenty others, in a breath. 

“ What prince! Where then is the second ? Where is he 
who could do as Prince Fredertck has done to-day ? ” replied 
the stout-hearted Kemnat. 

“My dear, dear brother! ” exclaimed the elector, approach¬ 
ing the champion, whom the faithful and anxious herald, young 
Otho Von Geramingen, was already unharnessing. 

“ This, then, is yours,” said Louis, taking the sword and 
wreath from the cushion. 

“ Will your highness permit me to do an act of justice with 
this ? ” asked Prince Frederick, receiving the sword from his 
brother’s hand, and taking the silver wreath from its point. 

“ Permit thee, Frederick ! ” replied the elector, embracing 
his brother, who bowing his thanks, and approaching him who 
had entered into the lists on a day when they were open to 
every gentleman as well as noble, and who had modestly for¬ 
bore to wear those appendages of knighthood which were cus¬ 
tomary on such occasions, the prince said in a firm tone, 
“ Kneel, Raffaello I ” 

The young man obeyed; and Frederick, striking him on the 
R £ If 
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shoulder, exclaimed, “ Rise, rise, sir knight, and from this day 
Baron of Durkenheim ! ” 

Raffaello folded his arms across his breast and arose. “ And 
now, no longer nameless, accept the sword which you might 
have won had not your diffidence restrained you." 

“ Noble, noble Frederick ! " exclaimed the delighted bro¬ 
ther ; “ let us follow the ladies to the Kaisersaal: they arc es¬ 
caping from us.” 

The Lady Leonora had in truth led the way to the fairy 
bridge, and all the tremulous ladies followed her, enchanted 
with the denouement they had just witnessed, and marvelling 
much who would—each thought she knew fuU well who 
ouffhf .—be chosen as the queen of the night. 

Yet there was one who had no courage to follow the giddy 
group, one who never dreamt of her own supremacy ; and 
was left alone, and sank down upon a couch in fear and weak¬ 
ness. 

The elector and Prince Frederick led the way, and the 
whole court followed them over the bridge into the Kaiser¬ 
saal. 

After congratulations, flatteries, simperings, and sighs were 
profusely exchanged between the prodigal courtiers, the elector 
turned to his brother, and saw with alarm how pale he looked. 
The prince was indeed exhausted ; the pleasurable excitement 
of recognising his beloved Raffaello in the valiant stranger 
who bad so skilfully opposed him, had checked for awhile ^e 
faintness that was overpowering him when the groan escaped 
him which enabled his faithful follower to make his fortunate 
discovery in time. Frederick in short fainted, and was carried 
to his private apartment; the ladies being spared for the time 
aU ]>erturbation on their own account. 

The sumptuous banquet was served, but the exhausted 
prince did not attend it. The queen of beauty had not yet 
Eteppei^ forth in her loveliness ; and there was much conjecture 
wasted on the occasion. 

We left Eugenia on the conch of the curtained gallery. In 
the bustle and excitement of the recent scenes. Prince Frede¬ 
rick's illness, and the banquet, she had nut been missed. 
Kemnat and Raffaello were in the apartment of their adored 
hero ; and when at length they left it with him to breathe the 
open air, they concluded that she was occupied with her toilette. 
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or with some minor arrangements for the grand ball of the 
evening. Poor Eugenia! she was forgotten, and she was 
lost! 

Kemnat, though unsuspicious of any sinister accident, was 
nevertheless uneasy ; he was full of fancies, and an instinct of 
restless impatience led him to wander back to the busy scene 
of the morning. As the surrounding part of the tilt-yard was 
thickFy covered with sand, his footsteps were not very audible, 
and as he was deep in thought, he forbore his usual proceed¬ 
ing of talking to himself. 

Just as he entered beneath the scaffolding of the pavilion, he 
thought he distinguished voices; he paused and listened. 
There were certainly some persons whispering near him. 
Kemnat did not like whisperings; he thought them ominous of 
guilt; and now he was silent in earnest, for his misgivings 
brought proof of a conspiracy as firmly and readily as real 
evidence would have convinced a less suspicions man. 

Presently the whispering ceased, and four figures glided 
from the curtained gallery. Kemnat strained his eyes to dis¬ 
tinguish them, but they were all within the deep shade of the 
projecting gallery. The muon, however, shone brightly be¬ 
yond it; and as the figures turned round the comer towards 
the castle, Kemnat saw tlie objects of his unceasing and it now 
appeared his just suspicion, namely, the two stranger knights, 
the Lady Leonora, and the banished superior of the Carmelite 
monastery ! This was an awful conjunction of evil stars. The 
Lady Leonora was not absent from her toilette to study astro¬ 
nomy — the two strange knights were her brothers — and the 
crafty old villain was helping them to some diabolical plot. 
Such were Kemnat's prompt conclusions. He waited until the 
group had had time to reach the castle, and then he stole away, 
big with the important secret He went immediately to 
Frederick s apartment: the prince was not there ; the page 
said he had gone with the Baron Von Durkenheim to the 
Kaisersaal. Kemnat hastened thither. He found the prince 
and llaffaeilo gazing at an oil painting, which he soon knew to 
be the portrait of his daughter. Above it was suspended the 
silver wreath. 

“ Here is Kemnat," said the prince, “ coming to witness the 
installation of my queen. I can find nothing more beautiful 
or more virtuous than that,” pointing to the painting, “ so my 
E n 3 
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fair friends must excuse iny partiality^ if it be such. Rafiaello 
tiiinks my selection unexceptionable, and 1 suppose you will 
agree with him.” 

The glad father poured forth his tlianks in all the fulness of 
a&ection and gratitude ; but when their first ebullition was 
over, he added somewhat mournfully, “ Do you know, prince, 
1 cannot tell where my daughter is ail this time ; 1 have not 
seen her since the glorious tournament.” 

“ Never fear, Kemnat,” answered Frederick ; “ she cannot 
fail to know her merit, and she is shrinking from my acknow¬ 
ledgment of it.” 

This was not very probable. However the proud father 
thought it so ; and he now proceeded to tell the story of the 
gallery. The prince and the young baron were struck by the 
curious circumstance, and promised to be on their guard. It 
was not, however, thought necessary to interrupt the pleasures 
of the evening by any abrupt disclosure ; and thus they sepa¬ 
rated for the completion of their toilettes. 

Prince Frederick observed a look of peculiar malignancy on 
the countenance of Leqnora, when she entered the ball-room, 
and saw her lovely rival’s portrait, decorated with the envieil 
wreath. He thought it vras womanly jealousy and scorn, but 
that withering look appalled llafiaello, and he felt that it had 
a victim. 

He left the ball-room, sick at heart, and went directly to 
Kemnat’s apartments, certain of finding him equally ill at ease. 
He was not mistaken: there sat the poor old man in his arm¬ 
chair, in tears. Kemnat started on hearing a footstep. 

“ Is that you, Eugenia ? ” he asked in hurried accents. 

“It is 1 , Kemnat; you are anxious.^ God! what is it 
that hangs over us both ? what can have happened to Eugenia; 
my beloved, my own worsliippetl Eugenia ? " 

“ God only knows ! but I am sure — my heart tells me — 
that she is not in this castle ; nay, 1 do not know whether she 
even exists ; that fiend Leonora von Luzelstein-7- ” 

“ Hush, hush, for God's holy sake I ” shrieked the lover, 
“ you will make me mad ; what can we do ? the prince must 
be in danger. Eugenia too — I saw the triumph of that hated 
woman, as she gazed on the picture. Eugenia, Eugenia! 
where is she, Kemnat ? Let us fi.y to seek her; but oh ! God! 
whisper not the possibility that she has fallen a victim to 
Leonora’s jealousy and our neglect! " 
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RaiFaello rushed from the apartment. He seized a torch, 
and ran through all the dismal vaults and passages of the 
castle. He saw nothing, he hearl^ nothing, but half-frantic 
terror urged him on. 

Now there was a particular passage that communicated with 
the ('armelite monastery beneath ; desperation seemed to tell 
him that it had something to do with the fate of Eugenia. He 
hurribd on, until the low-arched door of entrance to another 
passage intercepted him. He raised a stone, that was near, 
and knocked furiously against the door. It suddenly opened 
from within, and enclosed him ; but it was shut as instantly. 

Poor KaiTaello ! he had indeed followed Eugenia. 

The castle bell tolled the hour of midnight. The ball was 
over ; and without the castle all was, or seemed to be, at rest 
The watchers in the towers occasionally told the hour, and 
said that all was well; but no other sound, unless, indeed, the 
ominous night-bird ventured to break the sacred spell of silence, 
intruded on the listening ear. 

Kemnat, exhausted by his exertions, his terrors, and his 
anxieties, had sunk almost insensibly Prince Frederick, en¬ 
tirely overcome, slept heavily on his couch. His brother, the 
elector, slumbered soundly in tlte old chamber of Count 
Kuprccht. The two Geminingens sat waking and watchful by 
the side of Frederick. 

At one o'clock the conspirators had agreed to meet, for the 
consummation of their base and impious plot. The Countess 
von Luzelstein taking the lead in the conspiracy, and defying 
Heaven as she courted crime, appeared disguised as the Virgin 
Mary herself, and entered the chamber of the sleeping Louis. 

‘‘ Louis, Louis, Louis ! ” said she, in sonorous tones. 

Poor Louis, in his dream, thought he heard the voice of his 
deceased wife, and he tremblingly raised his head from the 
pillow. 

“ Margaret, my own Margaret! ” exclaimed he, still im¬ 
perfectly awake. 

“ Wake, Louis, and look at me,” continued the same deep- 
toned voice. 

The elector turned his eyes towards the centre of the room ; 
a lamp was burning on a pedestal near the couch ; as soon as 
he perceived the phantom, he exclaimed, — 

“(rreat God! who or what art thou? " 

B B 4 
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“ Fear nothing, niy son ! The mother of the Saviour brings 
a blessing for thee and tliine, and the assurance of thy soul’s 
salvation.” 

The elector shuddered as he listened to this answer ; he 
joined his hands together; but what was his horror, when the 
impious blasphemer proceeded to denounce his beloved brother 
as a heretic, separated from the church, doomed to everlasting 
destruction, and hourly occupied in conspiracies against his 
life? 

Notwithstanding the phosphoric glory that surrounded the 
head of the Virgin, and the appalling conviction that she was 
indeed present to him, Louis’s affection for his brother 
triumphed over every thing ; and he proceeded to defend him 
.against the accusations he had just heard. 

“ Incredulous and obstinate ! ” said the spirit. “ Do you 
then refuse to believe my words ? Learn then, that descend¬ 
ing just now with my divine escort of holy angels, 1 found the 
Prince of Darkness with thy abhorred brother. My sudden 
appearance, and the sight of the celestial spirits, took from him 
the possibility of flight. There he is chained by my command, 
and gnawing his fetters. Approach thou King of Hell, thou 
thirsty lion, thou dragon, drunk with the blood of souls, thou 
who art nourished by the poison of sin, eternally damned — 
appear! ” 

Immediately on this a horrible noise of chains came from 
the anti-chamber, the door swung upon its hinges, as if a 
tempest had worked it, and a dreadful roaring, like that of a 
lion, announced the arrival of the monster. 

As soon as the Carmelite superior had entered under the 
disguise of Satan, of whose worst imagined attributes he might 
be considered an exaggeration, he precipitated himself before 
the Virgin, groaning and crawling; and she placed her foot 
upon the head of the demon. 

At this fearful sight, the deluded elector began to tremble in 
all his limbs, his hair stood an end, he clasped his hands 
together, sprang from his bed, and fell prostrate on the floor. 
The well-acted apparition now redoubled her terrifying denun¬ 
ciations, and in depriving him of the little reason that was left 
him, obtained his consent to the sacriflee of his brother. 

The unfortunate and overwhelmed elector sank into insen¬ 
sibility. The perfidious couple took advantage of the moment. 
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to quit the chamber ; and two knights, armed cap-4-pie, re¬ 
placed them immediately. 

Their armour was black and brilliant with stars of lire, and 
poignards were in their hands. After recovering the elector 
from his swoon, they declared themselves ambassadors of the 
Holy Secret Tribunal, which had despatched them to the court 
of the palatinate, with orders to him to yield his brother to 
thenr; taking care in all this, to make their discourse agree 
with that of the pretended Virgin; and as soon as the prince 
was sufficiently recovered, they obliged him to lead them 
towards Frederick. 

In his impatience, the monk had most unnecessarily gone 
before them; and he listened anxiously at the door of the 
prince’s apartment. Emboldened by the silence of the place, 
he softly opened it, by the aid of false keys. He then looked 
round the room with uneasiness, but the sight of Frederick 
asleep tranquillized him, and his heart already began to bound 
with joy, on perceiving tliat success was as easy as it was cer¬ 
tain. But this premature self-congratulation was somewhat 
checked, on perceiving a slight moveiqent in one of the comers 
of the room. It was that in which young Otho sat. But he 
did not happen to be asleep when the devil was pleased to 
enter the chamber ; and the satanic pageant at first strangely 
surprised him. He thought, however, that he observed a great 
degree of hesitation in the manner of entering, and that after¬ 
wards the demon seemed to acquire more assurance. This 
looked more like a trick of this world than of the lower one ; 
and urged on, either by reasoning or the impulse of natural 
courage, young Otho darted from his concealment, sword in 
hand. 

The father confessor, who immediately recognised the young 
guardian of the prince, thought it expedient to make all pos¬ 
sible use of his disguise, in order to intimidate Gemmingen, 
while he at the same time brandished a poniard. 

The instant that Otho saw the weapon, the masquerade 
ceased to terrify him. He leaped upon the assassin with the 
whole weight of his body. The monk, inconvenienced by his 
infernal accoutrements, was thrown down by the shock. He 
then had recourse to all such hellowings, hissings, and contor¬ 
tions, as he conceived appropriate and becoming in a devil, 
but a blow from the sword of Gemmingen deft his head in 
twain. 
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" Die, villain! ” exclaimed the intrepid Otho. At this mo¬ 
ment, the prince, and Albert von Gemmingen, awakened from 
their profound sleep, and springing forward, gave the alarm, 
with loud and simultaneous cries for help. 

At this very moment the elector advanced, escorted by the two 
chevaliers. The two latter, hearing the tumult, conceived that 
they had been betrayed, and fled precipitately down tlie spiral 
staircase into the vestibule, and away, by the secret passige to 
the monastery. 

Louis remained alone ; but frozen statue-like with horror, 
he still stood at the open door, pale, disfigured, his lamp in his 
hand, and altogether the most fearful spectre that had yet pre¬ 
sented itself. 

Frederick and his friends were transfixed at this sad and 
still inexplicable sight; fliey could not speak, but they stared 
inquiringly at each other. 

Luring this pause, the physical strength of the elector, ex¬ 
hausted by so many trials, left him once more, and he fell 
senseless at tlie feet of his brother. Ail thought him dead ; 
the castle was in instant,confusion. But the elector’s dreadful 
situation was the thing to be first careil for. They recovered 
him once more; but the shock seemed to have done its worst. 
He was in the most frightful agitation; and it was not till the 
morning was far advanced, that they succeeded in calming 
him. He then only remembered tlie horrible visions of the 
night. Daylight gave conviction to the terrified and credulous 
household; and all who could be spared from the sick chamber, 
were anxious to join in die search for the Virgin Mary and 
the two ambassadors 1 

The Countess von Luzelstein had left the town of Heidel¬ 
berg in a close carriage before day-break, and the two stranger 
knights were no where to be seen. 'I'he dead body of the 
would-be devil explained the untoward personality, connected 
with the discarded father confessor; and poor Louis shuddered 
and wept, as he saw how narrowly his beloved brother had 
escaped becoming (he victim of a detestable plot. He loved 
him, if possible, the more; but the shock on Louis’s health 
was fatal. His fever returned in full force. 

Kemnat had been soon roused, and was forward all night 
amongst the most zealous of the searchers; and when Prince 
Frederick heard from fiie sobbing old man the mysterious dis. 
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appearance of Eugenia, and tlien again the prolonged absence 
of llaffaello, who had sworn to find her or expire in the 
attempt, the whole vigour of his manly nature returned, and 
he rushed on to take the lead in the general search. 

One of the first proceedings was to procure a legal document, 
to authorise the search of the Carmelite monastery. Several 
remarkable keys were found concealed in different parts of the 
confessor’s attire; and each appeared of importance, as every 
key had a separate place assigned it ; so that hurry or trepida¬ 
tion might not create confusion. “ The devil,” quaintly re¬ 
marks the legend, “ had been very discreet and consistent in 
every precautionary detail; but he should not have peeped 
into Prince Frederick’s sleeping-room, where he was not 
wanted.” 

As the prince and his formidable cortege maije their appear¬ 
ance at the door of the monastery, surrounded by 4 he indignant 
populace, and presented the order to the monk who received 
them, to give up all keys, and with them the possession of the 
chart and architectural plans of the monastery, with all its 
secret vaults and passages, the brother looked very much per¬ 
plexed ; he declared that the articles which the prince de¬ 
manded were not in the power of any monk to procure for 
him, for that they were locked up in the private sanctuary of 
tlie superior. 

“ That is enough,” replied the prince, “ we merely wished 
to know where to find them. Officers, do your duty ; for¬ 
ward, Kemnat, with the keys ! " 

To the astonishment of thetnonks, who had crowded to the 
vestibule, a band of soldiers entered the monastery, defiling 
the mock sanctity of its unholy wails, filing off in all direc¬ 
tions, anil one detachment, stronger than tlie rest, following 
old Kemnat directly to the apartments of the superior. Prince 
Frederick now beckoned to some servants who were carrying a 
sort of litter. “ Bring in the l)ody, and let it be placed in 
the chapel. The holy brotherhood must learn why we pro¬ 
nounce them from this hour removed from our dominiona.” 

A shout of wild approbation' burst from the multitude^ to 
whom the Carmelite brethren were extremely odious. The 
dead body of the superior, in the costume he had adopted as 
bis last, was now uncovered in the sight of the enraged people, 
and delivered over to the scandalized brethren, who carried it 
into the monastery. 
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“ Down with the old black walls; — away with them,” 
shouted the people. 

“ Not BO fast, my good friends," said the prince, in his 
most commanding tone and manner. “ We do not hear tlie 
aword in vain ; justice will be done on the offenders, but no 
violence.” 

At this moment old Kemnat re-appeared, handing to his 
prince the important chart, numerous other keys, and vdrious 
papers. 

Thus provided, Frederick rushed once more forward. The 
monks scowled on him as he passed ; and Kemnat momen¬ 
tarily expected to sec a dagger glide from beneath some cowl. 
So he moved on immediately behind the prince, and the Von 
Gemmingens were on either side of him. 

Frederick studied the chart, as he proceeded along the prin¬ 
cipal aisle the building; he knew enough of architectural 
intricacies to be a good guide on the present occasion. He 
went over the whole of the monastery for mere form’s sake ; 
for he never expected to find the objects of his search above 
ground. As a precaution, however, he left two soldiers in 
every apartment or corridor that he visited. And now he pre¬ 
pared to descend into the vaults and windings beneath. 

He was much astonished to find that one of the secret pas¬ 
sages beneath the Jettenbuhl, had a branch communication with 
the monastery. This explained, as with a beam of light, nu¬ 
merous mysterious proceedings of elder date, which could never 
be accounted for. It seemed also the ready clue to the fate of 
Eugenia, and perhaps llaffaello ; young Hugo had declared that 
the Fraulein Eugenia had been left in the gallery the preced¬ 
ing day ; and Kemnat’s discovery of the evening’s visitation to 
it, told the fate of the lovely girl too plainly. Still the fever of 
hope lighted up its false beacon in the mind of die wretched 
father. The prince was not so sanguine ; the sneer of one 
monk, who seemed more strongly stamped with villany than 
the rest, made him tremble for the sweet girl, and her rash 
lover ; and as he examined every darkened cell, he expected to 
encounter some shocking confirmation of his fears. “ Lead on 
to the right! ” suddenly exclaimed the prince to the torch 
bearers. They turned in upon a dark and narrow passage; 
and after a few paces paused. 

“ We cannot proceed further, your highness.” 
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The prince hurried forward, and perceived a newly built 
arch across the passage, half formed, and hastily stopped with 
stones and rubbish.—“ Forward there, with the axes !’’ 

Kemnatf groaned — the prince placed his hand upon his 
breast, and leaned against the damp wall. 

The obstruction was soon removed ; and the party hastened 
on to the end of the passage, where they were met — by a 
strong door! 

“The keys!” Young Gemmingen took them from the 
hands of the trembling father, whose eyes wildly glared upon 
the door, the opening of which was to wither his old heart. 

After many fruitless attempts to fix upon the right key, 
the door at length slowly receded j every one caught the panic 
— “ Shall we enter ? ’’ asked the torch bearers. 

Frederick, certain of meeting with the worgt evidence of 
unfair treatment to one or other of his frienu'> seized the 
nearest torch himself, and stepped hastily into the small 
chamber; the torch flickered, and he stood an instant within 
the door, before he could discern any object. At length, 
however, his eyes rested on something like a projecting altar, 
with a figure lying upon it. It mignt be a tomb, an effigy ; 
he hushed his apprehensions with this rapid conjecture, and 
cautiously approached the pale corpse that was resting there 
in Death's own sleep! ” It was too much like the lovely 
creature it had been, in its serene and perfectly exquisite ex¬ 
pression, not to be instantly recognized. 

“ Oh God! Eugenia!’’ ejaculated the prince, and throwing 
down the torch, he burst into passionate tears and clasped the 
cold burthen to his breast. A shriek of horror and despair 
announced the fearful certainty;—but an old man laughed 
hysterically, and rushed through the group that was crowding 
into the apartment.— 

“ Ha, ha, ha! she is mine, give her to me; it is my child ; 
I will have her, you shall not hold me ; devil and fiends of 
hell, don’t mock an aged man!”—And with these hideous 
words, and more hideous laughing and shouting, old Kemnat 
attempted to seize the corpse, and fell in strong convulsions 
at the prince’s feet. 

Frederick recovered his presence of mind instantly; and 
ordering the parent to be carried quickly into the open air, 
he himself took up in his arms all that was mortal of a thing 
divine. 
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We must imagine the rage of the citiEens when the inelan- 
choljT truth came into open day. The people and the soldiers 
could scarcely be restrained from tearing the ediflce down, 
and maltreating the monks. These, however, were ordered 
to secure their doors, and to remain within them until the 
pleasure of the elector should be made known to them. 

On ascending by the northern entrance, they were met by 
a group of soldiers, running at full speed:—“They'have 
escaped, they have escaped; the Counts of Luzelstcin have 
escaped by the mountain.” 

“ Good Gotl, what is this ? ” exclaimed the prince. 

“We were on duty near the terrace on the east; and sud¬ 
denly two figures, dreadful to look at, rose from the ground, 
like evil spirits ; wc were all terrified ; but as soon as they per¬ 
ceived ns, thes sprang towards us, and striking to the right 
and left witJt’ battle-axes, they forced their way through the 
guard, and we then saw that they were the two knights of the 
&cret Tribunal that his highness saw last night.” 

“Cowards!” impatiently exclaimed Frederick, — “forward 
to the pursuit, my brave fellows,” said he, addressing his 
immediate followers; and leaving the sad servants to carry 
the two litters, the soldiers, and the prince at their head, 
rushed with lightning speed up to the northern gate. 

It is useless to tell that the two counts had found them¬ 
selves detained in the monastery passage, for want of the 
keys; and that they chose a favourable moment for their 
escape ; moreover, they effecteil it, for the prince returned 
from a vain pursuit. His anxiety respecting the still unde¬ 
cided fate of Kaffaello perhaps reconciled Urn to deferring 
the punishment he meant to inflict. 

The secret passage was, of course, searched; and the door, 
at which poor Rafl'aello had knocked so furiously, and which 
had seemed to open its jaws and swallow him alive, now gave 
up the dead; for the first thing that the guide stumbled 
■gainst, was the murdered Italian! 

He and the beautiful Eugenia were united in death, if they 
eeold not be so in life; ^e tomb contained them, ami was 
ever afterwards called the ‘Lover’s Grave.’ Old Keranat 
never completely recovered his senses; but he wandered about 
harmlessly, and would sit whole days by the side of his child’s 
Hn^uwent, dedaring that he was waiting to see it change 
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into the angel of the resurrection. The good dector breathed 
his last shortly after the interment of thfe lovers; and the 
castle was long a scene of woe. The Carmelites were driven 
ont^ and the castle of Luzelstein levelled with the ground, 
the two counts having perished in the bursting of a mine be- 
ne^h the tower which they defend^. 

Victory, however, called upon her favourite son; and Fre¬ 
derick hastened to forget bis sorrows, in taking the command 
of tTIe confederate German troops, to oppose an invasion of 
the Turks. 
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